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To Hedge or Not to Hedge Was Topic Attracting 
Major Interest at Boston Convention 


Hopeful that Industry Has Turned Corner— 





(SRM eB aan 


O hedge or not to hedge cot- 
ton and its manufactures— 
that was the topic discussed 
at the convention of the Na- 
of Cotton Manu- 


ional Association 


facturers at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 


Boston, last week that attracted the 


irgest attendance of members and 


guests at the Thursday session, was 


ibly treated from the standpoint of 
he cotton exchange, the mill treas- 





Col. G. E. Buxton, Retiring President, 
nN, & GR 

rer and dealer, and that attracted 

major interest both during and fol- 


wing the discussion. S. T. Hub- 
Jr., former president of the 
York Cotton Exchange, made a 
able’ presentation of the advan- 
of the proper use of cotton 
lutures as price insurance for cot- 


ard 
New 


very 


ms. yarns and cloths; Professor 
Melvin T. Copeland, director of the 
Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration, held that, on the basis of 


ng as defined by him theoreti- 
practically all of the cotton 
uying of the mills was speculative; 
\\ Thoron, treasurer of the Mer- 


Lincoln Baylies 


Succeeds 





Col. 


Buxton 


Lincoln Baylies, Elected President, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


rimack Mfg. Co., and president of 


the Arkwright Club, who was the last 
speaker on this topic, opened his ad 
dress with an that he did 
not hedge, but proceeded to analyze 
the subject in a_ characteristically 
whimsical and witty manner, and left 
the impression that, in his opinion, no 
variety of hedging could 


admission 


so-called 


eliminate the need of keen judgment 
and merchandising ability on the part 
of the mill buyer 

There was an attendance of ap 
proximately 300 members and guests 
at the Thursday afternoon session, 
every chair being occupied and many 
stand. This large 
gathering was in part, of course, com- 


being obliged to 


the 
Col. G 
the 


plimentary to popular retiring 


president, Edward Buxtot 


and for purpose of 


the 


extending a 


cordial greeting to new officer 


and directors who were elected at that 
session, The only other convention 
that 


tendance was the banquet that closed 


function attracted a larger at 
the series of meetings 


ing, fully 400 


Thursday even 


when 


members and 





Philip Dana, Reelected Vice-President, 


NM. A. Cy. Me. 
guests were present \t the Wed 
nesday and Thursday morning session 
attendance was not over 125 at any 


one time, and many of those who 
failed to Thursday at 
ternoon admitted that thev were eithe: 


too busy or 


arrive before 


too poor to 


the 


spend two 


days away from mill at a con 


vention 


Believed Corner Turned 
In view of the protracted depres- 
sion experienced by most New 


land 


Eng 
manufacturers it is not 
surprising that many of them should 


(73) 


cotton 
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have felt like economizing both time 
ind money, but as compared with 
business conditions existing at the 


time of the spring convention in 
Providence there was a far more 
buoyant and hopeful opinion as to the 
outlook; in fact, the sentiment ex- 
pressed at the banquet by former 
President Franklin W. Hobbs, now 
president of the National \ssocia 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, in 


which he quoted the assertion of Her 


bert Hoover in his recent Boston ad 
dres that “the cornet has been 
turned by the textile industry.” very 
ccurately reflected the feelings of a 
najority of those 0 ere in at 
tendan it e convention In some 
ise it is true, this feeling was noth 
ing more than one ot hope, but in 

t instances it was of confident be 
et It quite true, however, that 
thre applause with whicl VE Hobbs’ 
quotation wa received wa in large 
part an expression of the political 
sentiments of those present and_ the 
popularity of Mr. Hoover, rather than 
a consc1ous endorsement ot Mi 
Hoover’s assertion 

The reorganization of the New 
England cotton textile industry to 
meet changed conditions is still in 
progress, and at every session ot 
the convention there were evidences 


of the business-like manner in which 
the problem is being gradually solved 
both Col the 
retiring president, and Lincoln Bay- 
lies, the 


For instance, Buxton, 


new president, emphasized 


the greater attention that is being 


paid to style in cottons and its possi- 


bilities in creating a broader demand 


for 'a wide variety of fine and me 


dium-priced cotton fabrics; the im 


portance of scientific research as em- 
phasized by President Baylies in his 
banquet address is lx 


than 


Ing realized 


more evel betore by textile 
manufacturers, although there is little 
that it is being adopted 
more freely by manufacturers 
of New the 
South or by other branches of the in 
dustry, but it is significant that Mr 
Baylies the 


alive to its 


to indicate 
cotton 


England than those of 


and other of 


he industry are 


yvoungel 
men of t 
importance. 

In view of the efforts that are be- 
ing New cotton 
manufacturers to broaden markets for 
cotton manufactures it is somewhat 
surprising that the first formal ses- 
sion of the convention devoted to this 
out that 
were not better adapted to extension of 
for the products ol 
than for those of 


made by England 


subject brought few ideas 


demand coarse 


count mills fine 


goods mills. Exceptions were found 


in the discussion of Dr. Louise Stan 


ley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of 
\griculture, in which she showed 


how manufacturers could obtain im 
portant tie-ups with the Home Econ 
omic Departments of schools and col- 
leges to educate consumers to a bet 
ter appreciation of quality goods, and 
in the address of Frederick M. Fet- 
The Asso 


ciated Business Papers, Inc., in which 


ker, managing director of 


he emphasized the possibility of cre- 
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LINCOLN BAYLIES, NEWLY- ELECTEDPRESIDENT,N.A.C.M. 
L INCOLN BAYLIES, the new president of the National Asso- 

ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, is a partner in the textile 
selling house of Amory, Browne & Co. and is one of the younger 
New England textile men who are proving that the cotton 


industry is not lost to that section of the country. 


Practical 


experience gained by working in mills and selling houses have 
fitted him for a position of leadership in solving the problems 
of a branch of the textile industry that is facing new and different 


conditions. 


Mr. Baylies is 35 years old. 


Following graduation from 


Harvard in 1915 he went to work in the mills of the Amoskeag 


Mfg. Co. and was employed in 


Various departments there for a 


period of about a year and a half which was interrupted, how- 


ever, when he was in service with Battery 


A, First Massachusetts 


Field Artillery, Mass. National Guard, on the Mexican Border. In 
1917 when war was declared he left Amoskeag to go to Plattsburgh 
and on August 15, 1917, was commissioned captain and assigned 


to the 302d Field Artillery, 76th Division. 


He went overseas in 


July, 1918, and returned home in May, 1919. 
\ few weeks after his return he went to work with the Nashua 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co. and remained there to gain another year’s 


practical experience in cotton manufacturing. 


From that mill 


he went to the New York Office of Amory, Browne & Co. to 


study merchandising. 


He later went to the company's Boston 


office and became a partner in the firm in 1923. 
Mr. Baylies married Beatrice Ballard of Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1920. They have four children, two boys and two girls. 


ating new uses and extending old uses 
for industrial products by 
efforts of the various indus- 
particularly through the edu- 
medium of their business 


coordi- 
nated 
tries, 
cating 
papers 

The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers is quite as repre- 





sentative of the industry of the whole 
country as is the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, yet the 
former draws the majority of its 
membership from New England and 
the latter from the South. The com- 
mittee having charge of the program 
for last week’s convention undoubtedly 


N.A.C.M. Convention Program and Index 
WEDNESDAY. OCT. 24 


2:30 p.m. 


Topic: Broadened 


Discussion by E. T. Pickard 
Charles W. Schoffstall 
Dr. Lowise Stanley 
Arthur W. Palmer 


7:00 p. m. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 
Mills’ 


10:00 a. m.—Topic: Cotton 


Perkins, presiding 


Greetings from President Buxton 

“No ‘Big Stick’ Method for Institute.” Walker D. Hines. .. 

Markets 
George Summersby, presiding 

“Finding New and Extending Present Uses,” E. C. Morse. . 

“Promoting New Uses of Cotton,” Fred M. Feiker 


See page 
84 
85 
for Cotton Manufactures. 
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86 
87 
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88 


89 
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i 
25 


Problems, John 
: 91 


“Simplified Textile Calculations,” E. R. Schwarz 
“Slashing Cotton Warps,” Richard G. Knowland.... 
“What Constitutes Fast Colors,” L. C. Himebaugh 


2:30 p. m.—Business Session, Pres. Buxton, presiding 
Report of Secretary Russell T. Fisher 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Reports of Standing Committees 
Report of Nominating Committee 


Election of Officers 
Topic: 


Hedging of Cotton, H. L. Bailey, presiding 


“New Cotton Statistics on Grade and Staple,” Dr. Bonney 


Youngblood 
“The Cotton Exchange,” 


“The Theory,” Prof. Melvin T. Copeland 
“The Mill Treasurer.” Ward Thoron 


7:00 p. m. 

Baylies, toastmaster 

“The Sherman 
Merritt 


Anti-Trust 


Banquet of the Association, President Lincoln 


Laws, Walter Gordon 


. 


“The Cotton Exchange,” Gardiner H. Miller 
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sought subjects that would relate par- 
ticularly to New England cotton tex- 
tile problems, and it is hardly likely 
that either they or those who attended 
the meetings realized at the time that 
the problems under discussion wers 
not particularly those of New Eng 
land. However, it needs only 
casual reading of the subjects t 
demonstrate that they were as wel 
adapted to southern as to norther 
reception and adaption. It is a strik 
ing illustration of the fact that, so f: 
as the problems of cotton buying, mil 
management, and merchandising ar 
they differ but littl 
the mill be located in tl 


North or West. 


concerned 
whether 
South, 


Vertical and Horizontal Combin: 


\ subject of timely importance t 
the industry that was discussed free] 
and generally by those present in tl 
lobby of the Copley Plaza Hotel, but 
that was referred to only indirectl 
at any session, and then only in th 
banquet address of Walter Gordo 
Merritt, the horizontal consol 
dation of mills or the vertical con 
solidation of mills, finishing plants 
and distributors to obtain better cor 


Was 


trol of production and distribution 
and greater economies in the same 


Naturally, it was discussed by most o1 
those present from the New England 
standpoint and as a remedy for condi 
tions peculiar to that section of the 
industry; actually, however, the pro 
ponents of the sectional idea failed to 
advance any arguments to prove that 
it would result in any greater benefit 


to New England than to the South 
unless southern manufacturers al 


lowed their New England competitors 
to monopolize the consolidation move 
ment. Numerous consolidation plans 
other than those of Homer Loring 
are in the and it is generally 
agreed that successful consummation 
of sound plans of this character 
would be of great advantage to the 
industry, particularly in effecting a 
better control of productive capacity 


air, 


Young Men for Action 

For some eight years it has been 
the policy of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers to choose 
progressive young men of the indus- 
try for its officers and directors, and 
it continued this precedent at the cur- 
rent meeting, Lincoln Baylies 0: 
Amory, Browne & Co., dry goods 
commission merchants, being elected 
president, and a number of younge! 


New England manufacturers being 
elected as directors. Even Irving 
Southworth, agent of the Pacif 


Mills, who was elected vice president 
succeeding A. E. Colby, resigned, and 
John H. Holt, treasurer of the 
Luthern Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass.. 
who was re-elected a director, might 
take offense if they were to be listed 
among veteran manufacturers. Philip 
Dana, treasurer of the Dana Warp 
Mills, Westbrook, Me., was re-elected 





vice president and the following were § 


elected directors for terms to expire 
in 1931: Amory Coolidge, assistant 
treasurer, Pepperrell Mfg. Co., Bidde 
ford, Me.: John H. Holt, treasurer, 


© 
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ither Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass.; 
iarles E. Inches, treasurer, Andros- 
ggin Mills, Lewiston, Me., Henry 
Nichols, treasurer, Otis Co., Ware, 
iss.; and Walter Whipple, Nashua 
\N. H.) Mfg. Co. The retiring direc- 
were Charles F. Broughton, 
isurer, Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
|, Mass.; James O. Thompson, 
agent, New Bedford Cotton Corp., 
w Bedford, Mass.; and John A. 
Perkins, agent, Harmony Mills, Co- 
‘ss, N. Y. W. S. Pepperell, treas- 
ier, Warren (R. I.) Mfg. Co., whose 
director would not have 
ired until next year, having re- 
ned on account of pressure of busi- 
ss and the fact that his headquar- 
ers are now in New York, was suc- 
ded by Frank I. Neild, president, 
Neild Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass 
Russell T. Fisher was re-elected sec- 
etary and W. Irving Bullard, treas- 
and Robert Amory, a former 
president, was elected to represent the 
ssociation on the National Council 
if American Cotton Manufacturers. 
Mull Convention Story 


m asa 


urer, 


Starts on page 84) 


New Cotton and Rayon Freight 
Rates in New England 

\ Boston dispatch Oct. 26 reports: 
‘The vigorous protests of numerous 
New England and New York mills 
ind other textile men against the pro- 


posal heard before the New England 
freight Association on Aug. 22 of 
he New England carriers to estab- 


] 


lish rates on cotton and rayon or cot- 
ton and artificial silk goods that would 
of the rates on cotton piece 
goods were unavailing, for the car- 
riers have now established such rates. 
\nnouncement has been made to-day 
by Frank Van 


be 135% 


Ummersen, chairman 


if the freight association, that the 
new rates become effective Dec. 20. 


lhe new rates are to be not less than 
$5c per hundred pounds, except that 
rom Maine points. The rates will 
made the same amounts over the 
ites from Lowell as exist in connec- 
tion with rates on woolen 
lextile men the new rates will 
encourage the shipping of rayon and 
itton goods via trucks and methods 
i! transportation other 


ads,” 


goods. 


say 


than rail- 


Memphis Protests Changes 
Mempuis, TENN.—Protests of the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange and the 
Memphis Freight Bureau against the 
proposed current cotton 
rates and practices were made at the 
Southern Freight Association 
in Atlanta, Ga., on Nov. 1. 
loint resolutions of protest were 
irepared at [ 


changes in 


hear- 


a combined meeting ot 
organizations. The changes urged 
the southern railroads provide for 
limitation of concentration and sub 
tution privileges. 

he protestants claim that the sub 
tution of a mileage scale of 
the 
sent concentration privileges 


rates 


uld mean abandonment oi 


lhe Memphis Cotton Exchange 
tached a statement to the protest, 
ying that 1,499.459 bales were 


ndled through this city last season. 
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in 1924 became agent. 


Protection the 


IRVING SOUTHWORTH, VICE-PRES. OF N. A. C. M. 
RVING SOUTHWORTH., elected vice president of the National 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers, is one of the men who 
have been prominent in the building up of the Pacifie Mills, 
which is one of the largest textile manufacturing organizations 
in the world. He is agent of the Pacific Mills with headquarters 
at Lawrence, and has been connected with various plants of the 
Pacific Mills in the North and South since 1910. 

Mr. Southworth, who is a graduate of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., began his textile career in 1904, when he went to 
work at the Dwight Mills at Alabama City, Ala. 
superintendent there and in 1910 he went to the cotton division 
of Pacific Mills at Lawrence as superintendent. 
he became superintendent of the Dover, N. 
Pacific Mills and in 1916 was appointed agent of the Hampton 
Division of the company at Columbia, S. C. 
Lawrence as assistant agent of the entire plant there in 1920 and 





Later he became 


Four years later 
H., plant of the 


He returned to 


L adding Issue 





Philadelphia Manufacturers Ad- 
vised to Forget Other Questions 


Philadelphia. 


EXTILE manufacturers should 
not become confused by the injec 
tion of other matters in the present 


Presidential election campaign but 
should concentrate upon the sole ques 


tion of whether the protective tariff 


under which this country has pros 
pered is to be continued or not. This 
point was emphasized by Mayor 
Mackey, Chas. Ne Webb and other 


speakers at the ninth annual meeting 
of the Philadelphia 
turers’ Association, 
Manufacturers’ Club. More than 270 
members were present and heard the 
reports of activities of this organi 
zation which that it is be 
coming the most important group of 
textile manufacturers in the city 
Mackey, the _ principal 
speaker, was introduced by Chas. ]. 
Webb, who was reelected head of the 
for the time. He 
said, “Philadelphia is the center of 
the textile industry of the world and 
it is imperative, for the benefit and 
protection of industry here, that your 
organization should keep in constant 
and immediate touch with legislation 
and movements which so 
the manufacture 
your products 


Textile Manutac- 
Oct. 25, at the 


showed 


Mayor 


association sixth 


greatly 

affect and sale of 
Importance of Tariff 

“A protective tariff means much to 


the employer and wage earner of the 


United States, but especially does 
it concern you. men of the textile 
industry. It is a matter of history 
that during the last few vears there 
has been a depression in your indus 
try, especially in this city. It is a 
fact that textile production in Phila 
delphia has fallen off to an appre 


ciable extent. This’ is a condition 


which should be and must be cor 
rected. Thousands of men and women 
of Philadelphia earn their livelihoods 
in your mills and the prosperity ot 
and our 


citizens depend upon the employment 


the city the happiness of 


of ¢ ur workers 


~ he ag 
should 


realized that a tariff 
be written for the protection 
of workers, sufficiently high to return 
a fair profit to the 
It is that should be 
adequate protection by duties on im 
ports to the 
costs of production here and abroad. 


With this 


tion a 


new 


manufacturers. 
agreed there 


overcome ditference in 
\merican system in opera 
market will be 
and maintained, which 


home created 


will result in 
full employment and high wages to 


the workers and a fair and commen 


surate return to those who have in 


vested millions of dollars in the tex 


tile industry 


“Investigation has shown that ou 


present tariff, which was intended to 


be protective, is inadequate, to the 
detriment not only of the manufac 
turer 
the 


and business men but also to 


farmer. There has been a de 


crease in purchasing power which is 


essential to the maintenance of our 
markets. The hope for the future 
lies in a new and practical tariff 
enactment The mills of the nation 


should be operated on full time and 
with a capacity production. I firmly 
Novy 6 this 
satisfactorily settled 
that 


and owners of the great textile indus 


believe that on great 


questi m will be 


with the result the business men 


try will be encouraged. 
Association Can Help 

“The Philadelphia Textile Manu 
facturers’ Association was organized 
for the benefit and protection ot the 
textile industry and from a modest 
beginning in 1920, when 31 mill 
owners assembled and combined under 
the head of one organization, it has 


grown and now boasts of a member 


ship of 335 active, contributing and 
associate members. In_ the present 
crisis your association can and | 
believe will, be of inestimable value, 
because the future of the textile in 
dustry and the employment of the 
workers, to a very large extent, de 


(2443) 75 


pends upon the settlement of the tariff 
issue on Nov. 6 next.” 

Che meeting was called to order by 
\llen R. Mitchell, Jr., chairman o1 
the Board of 
that the 
prosperous condition than at any time 
in its history and was becoming a 
more influential 
textile industry 


Directors, who stated 


association was in a more 


spokesman for the 
in Philadelphia trom 


He 


suggested that 
who have not taken advan 
tage of the facilities of the association 
during 


vear to year. 


members 
previous years should do sv 
in order that they secure full benetit 
from it 


Record of Investigation Bureau 


In this connection it was pointed 
out that the Employment Department 
had been used by more than 370 mills 
the last 


than 200,000 


during year and now has 


more workers enrolled 


with it, showing more members had 





Charles J. 


Webb, 
of Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
{ssociation 


Reelected President 


dut 
ing the year and a larger number of 
workers were enrolled than 
Che Investigation Department 


taken advantage of this service 
ever be- 
lore 
had been used by 127 mills and more 
than 167 investigations had 
the return of 
stolen merchandise out ot 


been 
resulting in 
$28.000 of 


made, 


a total of $85,000 reported by mem 


bers. During the years this depart 
ment has been in existence it was 
stated that 70° of all merchandise 


reported to the association as missing 
had 


tivity of the bureau 


been recovered through the ac 


Membership has grown during the 


year and is now at the highest point 


ever reached, 23 new active members 


added 


being 


this vear, 15 associate, 
with only four resignations, making a 
net gain of 34 for the year. ‘lotal 
membership is now 335. A_ large 


portion of the credit for this expan- 


sion was due to C. Marlin Bell who 
has been managing director during 
recent vears and also to the early 


leadership of Millard D. Brown, form 
erly chairman of the Board of Direct- 
ors, Mr. Mitchell stated. 

Mr. Webb told the 


now had become important enough to 


association it 


help write changes they consider are 
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needed in the tariff and he urged that 
members should not lose sight of the 
importance of the future, 
business in 
the whole 
campaign depends upon 
question of whether the tariff 
wall will hold and pointed out Eng- 
land coming to the belief 
that that country de- 
pended upon the protection of their 


this in 
growth of the textile 
Philadelphia He 


presidential 


said 
the 


Was now 


prosperity of 


domestic markets by an adequate 
tariff. He closed his address jokingly 
by telling his audience he did not 
‘are for which candidate they voted 
as long as they voted for the one 
standing for the continuation of the 


present protective tariff. 


British Cotton Industry 


1.000.000 Spindles Using American 
Cotton are Stopped 
MANCHESTER, ING vas lit 
in the general state of em 
ployment in the cotton industry dur 
ing September, says the British Min 
istry of Labor Gazette, the slight im 


There 
tle change 


provement shown in the ugures being 
largely due to the resumption of 
work after the holidays, which were 
extended by many firms. In the Amer 
ican spinning section, nearly four mil 
lion spindles 11% of the 
spindles in this branch) were reported 
to be entirely stopped. 


(about 


The State of Trade Committee of 
the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federa 
tion issued on Sept. 14 a strong rec 
ommendation to ember firms spin 
ning American cotton to curtail pro- 
duction by an amount equivalent to a 
fortnight’s stoppage between _ that 
date and the end of October. 

Employment in the Egyptian spin 
ning section remained fairly good. In 
the 
ment 


manutacturing section, employ 


was very slack, except with 
operatives employed in the fine and 
fancy trade, 
fairly 
section as 


Por rds 
ployment 
weaving 


with whom 


em 
the 
a whole employ 
ment was about the same as in August 
The percentage of 
people unemployed 
temporarily stopped, 
the 


was good In 


insured work 
those 
as indicated by 
books lodged at 
Employment Exchanges was 14.3 on 
Sept. 24, 1928, as compared with 16.2 
on Aug. 1928, and 
Sept. 26, 1927. 


including 


unemployment 


20, with 9.3 on 

At Preston employment was poor 
with weavers engaged on the coarse 
and plain goods; firms engaged on the 
weaving of colored and fancy effects 
provided more regular employment. 

In the Blackburn and Darwen areas 
the position was reported to be un 
satisfactory. \t Chorley extensive 
stoppages took place during the month. 
\t Accrington employment in the light 


and fancy goods trade was good, ex 


cept with winders; but in the manu 
facture of coarser materials it was 
very quiet. Several mills extended 


the September holidavs 


\t Burnley employment bad, 


Was 


worse than in August, and worse also 
than a year ago; under-employment 


was general and there was a considet 
able amount of unemployment 


_the 
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Cotton Bags in Grocery Trade 





Survey of Wholesale End Suggests 
Field for Increased Use of Cotton 


‘THE survey covering cotton bags 

and other containers in the whole- 
trade, made by R. J. 
Cheatham, Senior Cotton Technolo- 
gist, and 


sale grocery 


Ward W. Fetrow, Senior 
\grucultural Economist, Division of 
Cotton Marketing, Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics, is in large part as 
follows 

The trade con- 
sumes more cotton bags than does any 


wholesale grocery 


other one group of users. 
study ot 


\ previous 
the consumption of cotton 
through the use of bags indicated that 
one of the greatest opportunities for 
immediately increasing the consump- 
tion of cotton lies in this field. To 
detailed information than 
was obtained in the previous study, 
questionnaires sent to a large 
number of wholesale grocers, through 
the f 


vet more 
were 


the cooperation of secretaries of 


the \merican Wholesale Grocers’ 
\ssociation and the National Whole- 
sale (;rocers’ \ssociation of the 
United States 


hese questionnaires called for data 
as to the size of package in pounds 
carried and the number used per an 
num as containers for the following 23 
commodities: Flour, sugar, corn meal, 
salt, 


grain, 


cotfee, potatoes, beans and peas, 
rolled othet 


feed, cottonseed meal, 


rice, oats and 


cereals, shorts, 
onions, starch, grits and hominy, pea- 
nuts, meat, seed, dried apples, 


shells, and buckwheat. 


nuts, 
The contain 
ers mentioned were cotton bags, jute 
paper cartons, fiber 
wooden boxes, and 
Completed 
received 
firms located in 38 States. 
Present Scope of Use 

Slightly less than one half of all 

commodities, by 


bags, paper bags, 
containers, barrels, 
other 


containers. ques- 


tionnaires were from 151 


weight, reported by 
the 151 firms were packaged in cotton 
bags, and 90% of all commodities were 
packaged in either cotton or jute bags. 
Other cartons, 
paper bags, and barrels were found to 
be relatively unimportant as compared 
with bags made of cotton and jute, 


containers such as 


but they were found to be quite gener- 
ally used. Cartons were used for 15 
of the 23 commodities and were re- 
ported in all States. Paper bags were 
reported for only five of the com 
modities specified, but seem to be in 
rather general use for flour and corn 
meal. It found that barrels, 
although used in relatively small 
quantities, were reported as containers 
for sugar, flour, salt, and coffee in 28 
of the 38 States from which reports 
were received. 


Was 


Consideration should be given to the 
fact that only a small percentage of 


entire output of some of these 
commodities is handled by the whole 
grocery trade. 
small portion of 
quantity of cottonseed meal handled 
through the wholesale grocery 
Of the total number of pounds 


of these 23 handled 


sale For example, 


only a the total 


goes 
trade. 
commodities 


slightly than one-third was 
sugar and over one-fourth was flour. 
Salt accounted for approximately 
10%, potatoes for slightly more than 
3° and each of the other commodi- 
ties accounted for less than 5%. 

The relative importance of the sev- 
eral containers used in handling this 
list of commodities is given below in 
lable 1. 


more 


The 151 wholesale grocery firms 
reported the consumption of more 
than 13,500,000 cotton bags, the 


equivalent of slightly more than 5,000 
bales of raw cotton. At this rate the 
entire wholesale grocery trade would 
consume in cotton bags more than 
200,000 bales of raw cotton and waste 
each year. This, together with a con- 
sumption of approximately 45,000 
bales of cotton for bags in the cement 
industry, 20,000 bales in the bakery 
trade, and 4,000 bales in the fertilizer 
industry, makes a total consumption 
ot cotton for bags used by these four 
industries of well over a quarter of a 
million per year. The use of 
cotton bags in the laundry trade and 
in carrving mail are other important 
outlets for the consumption of cot- 
ton for which no reliable figures are 
available. 


bales 


This estimated consumption 


com- 
pares favorably with figures given 
by The Cotton-Textile Institute and 


by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants when they estimate the 
total consumption of cotton cloth 
through bags at 500 and 450 million 
yards, respectively. 

As previously stated, it is estimated 
that the total amount of 
quired to replace other containers in 
the wholesale grocery trade, which it 
is thought might be replaced by cot 
ton exceeds 400,000 
raw cotton and waste. 


cotton re- 


bags, bales of 

Since wholesale packages pass on to 
the retail trade, it is well to consider 
packaging from the standpoint of re- 
tail as well as wholesale distribution. 





One well known manufacturer says 

TABLE 1 

CONTAINERS 

Cartons 
and 

fiber Other 
Cotton Jute Paper con- Bar-  con- 
bags, bags, bags, tainers, rels, tainers, 


per per per per. per _soper 


Commodity cent 








cent cent cent cent cent 

Sugar..... PD io wsas 7.28 1.60 43 
Flour 89.10 29 9.76 61 24 
Sait 70.77 15.59 ... lk <n 
Potatoes 2.02 97.98 See 
Beans ard peas. 15.06 84.94 . va aesad 
Corn meal see: Ree eee: «GD kacas dnc 
Coffee 17.88 60 08 3.24 12.65 1.53 4.61 
Grain ‘ 7.71 92.26 02 01 
Rice 6.61 90.30 2.84 25 
Oatmeal and 

other cereals. 9.45 42.00 ..... 48.55 
Shorts 25.04 
feed 9 84.51. 
Cottonseed meal 84.67 
Onions 96.77 
Starch 21.03 72.59 2.04 
Grits and hom- 

iny.. 38 43 48.06 13.51 
Peanuts 5.22 87.08 1.71 5 93 06 
Nuts 10.78 84.79 3.48 95 
Meat 7 ae EE 0c se 23.7 
Seed 55.55 43.52 .. R4 090 
Dried apples 10.59 1.76 19.46 68.19 
Shells 25.00 75.00 

29.25 24.15 


25.98 20.62 


Buckwheat 


* Dounle hags composed of cotton liners and jute outer 
coverings account for 62.94 per cent of the sugar sold by 
these firms 
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that the greatest possibility for « 
wider use of cotton bags at the pres 
ent time lies in the field of retai 
packaging. Packaged products art 
becoming more popular, even fo: 
fruit and produce, and cotton bag: 
make excellent retail bags. Thi: 
manufacturer states also that the cot 
ton bag has the following qualities 
which make it a superior package fo: 
this field: (1) Attractiveness o 
package, (2) Greater visibility fo 
tentative marking, (3) Strength i: 
comparison to weigh, (4) Durability 
and (5) Greater reuse value. 
Relative Competing Fields 

In packaging flour, paper seems t 
be the chief competitor of cotton in 
the 6-lb. and 24-lb. packages, an 
paper cartons seem to have the 1-Ib 
3-lb., and 5-lb. fields virtually to them 
selves. Jute competes in the field o1 
98-lb. and heavier packages but doe: 
not seem to be a serious competitor i1 
the 98-Ib. size. Cotton bags are pre 
dominant in the 6, 12, 24, 48 and 98 
lb. packages. In the 196-lb. package 
barrels are an equal competitor with 
jute. Surveys of the bakery trad 
and the export trade would no doubt 
show the jute bag to be a formidable 
competitor. Flour goes largely intc 
cotton bags when exported to Cuba 
and South American countries but is 
handled principally in jute bags whet 
exported to England and_ othe 
European countries. 

The percentage of flour handled i: 
paper bags. as given in Table 1, is 
lower than the percentage given by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, 12.50% 
This difference is largely explainable 
by the fact that chain stores handle 
large quantities of flour in paper bags 
and, although the chain 
classed as wholesale grocers, returns 
from them were not available. 

In packaging sugar there is com 
petition between cotton packages an 
paper cartons in the 5-lb. and 1o-lb 
packages, but the carton has the 1-lb 
and 2-lb. field virtually to itself. The 
greatest competition, however, occurs 
in the case of the 100-lb. package, be 
tween the cotton bag and the double 
sugar bag which is composed of an 
outer burlap covering and a cottor 
liner. As containers carrying 250-lbs 
and more, barrels have no competition 
Cotton dominates the 25-lb. package 
but fiber containers lead the 50-Ib 
class. 


stores are 


There is some competition between 
cotton bags and paper cartons in the 
2-Ib, 3-Ib. and 5-lb. containers for salt 
jute bags offer some competition wit! 
cotton in the so-lb. and 1oo-lb. pack 
ages; and for packages of more that 
100 Ibs. cotton is practically not used 
Cotton leads for the 3, 4, 5, 10, 50 anc 
100-lb. packages. 

There seems to be no demand fo 
cotton bags as containers for coffee 1 
quantities under 24 Ibs., and there } 
serious competition with jute in pack 
ages of 24, and 1o0o-lb. Pape 
and fiber containers take the lion’ 


50, 


share below 30 lbs. 


In only a few cases is competitior 


lacking in the use of the various kind 
of containers for these four commodi 
This suggests that the kind « 


ties. 





ai 15 aaa 


sh deptten 
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container used in the future will de- 
pend upon its adaptability and 
economy for a particular use. 
Four-fiftths of all cotton bags re- 
ported were used for packaging flour 
ind sugar, 44% of the total weight 


ing used for flour and 36% for 

sugar. Salt accounted for an addi- 

} tional 10% of the bags used; pack- 

L ; iges for corn meal used only 4%, and 

‘ach of the other commodities re- 
) ported upon used only 1% or less. 

Summary 
\ccording to the best estimates 


ivailable from this study, more than 
. me quarter of a million bales of raw 
" cotton and cotton waste go into the 








manufacture of cotton bags in the 
United States each year. Most of 
" these bags are used as containers in 
= the wholesale grocery trade, since 
ex over 200,000 bales of cotton are con- 
it sumed by that trade each year. It is 
. believed that the potential consump- 
8 tion of cotton in the wholesale grocery 
ge trade is more than 600,000 bales of 
th raw cotton and waste each year. 
de Percentage of each commodity 
bt handled in specified containers, based 
le on pounds so handled by 151 whole- 
tc sale grocery firms reporting. 
ba : 
1s ‘ “Te 
i Cotton for Fertilizer Bags 
1€1 a eee 
Only About 2.4% of 17,000,000 Tons 
. Now Shipped in Cotton Bags 
is Report on a survey of cotton bags 
by in the fertilizer industry by R. J. 
iq Cheatham, Senior Cotton Technolog- 
ble ist, Division of Cotton Marketing, 
dle Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
ags follows: 
are In connection with the study of new 
rms uses for cotton, now being made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
om f nomics, United States Department of 
an \griculture, a form letter was sent to 
-1b members of the fertilizer industry 
-lb through the cooperation of the Na- 
The tional Fertilizer Association. This let- 
‘urs ter asked for information concerning 
be the quantities of fertilizer handled in 
able : cotton bags and in jute bags, and the 
anf sizes of bags used in each case. Ex- 
tton r pressions were sought regarding (1) 
Ibs the suitability of the cotton bag as a 
ion container for fertilizer, (2) whether 
age or not it was found necessary to make 
»-Ib an additional charge for fertilizer 
packaged in the cotton bags, and (3) 
yeen the usefulness of the cotton bags to 
the the farmer after being used as a con- 
alt , tainer for fertilizer. Replies were re- 
wit ceived from 172 firms located in 27 
ack States, of which 84 were located in the 
that é States of Georgia, north and South 
sed i Carolina and Pennsylvania. 
anc rhe results of the survey indicate 
‘4 that 97.6% of the country’s fertilizer 
101 is handled in burlap (jute) bags and 
eu nly 2.4% in cotton bags. This means 
rel ‘hat approximately 4,000 bales of cot- 
ack mM are now used annually for bags 
ape’ contain fertilizer. If all fertilizer 
1on . ere handled in cotton bags, approxi- 
kK itely 170,000 bales of low-grade, 
ae hort-staple cotton would be diverted 
cin this use each year. 
nodi \n average of a little less than 
id ven million tons of fertilizer have 
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been used in this country each vear 
for the last five years. The annual 
cost of bags for this fertilizer, based 
on present prices, is approximately 
12 million dollars. The forms report- 
ing on this survey handled about 1,- 
380,000 tons of which 410,000 tons 
were shipped in cotton bags. 
Interesting data were obtained con 
cerning the size of bags used. Ap- 
proximately 69% of all fertilizer 
handled in the season 1927-28 was put 


up in 200 lb. bags, 13% in too Ib. 
bags, 10% in 167 lb. bags, 7% in 


125 lb. bags, and small quantities in 
other sizes of bags. 

The survey shows that the major 
portion of all fertilizers reported by 
manufacturers and the 
States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, New York, and 
South handled in 
lb. bags. 
portion of their fertilizer in too Ib, 
bags were Arkansas, California, Kan- 


dealers in 


Carolina, was 200 


States receiving the major 


sas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maine, 


Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, and Washington. Those re 
ceiving the major portion in 125 Ib. 
bags were Indiana, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Ohio, and Wisconsin. The 167 


Ib. bag was found to be the principal 
package used in the States of Dela- 
Maryland, New 


Pennsylvania. 


ware, Jersey, and 


Members of the fertilizer industry 

varied somewhat in their opinions re 
the 

¢ 


bag as a container for fertilizer: 27° 


garding the suitability of cotton 
said the cost was prohibitive; 32% 
said they had never used cotton bags ; 
11% 
light: 1% 
light for the 167 Ib. and the 200 Ib. 


said that the cotton bag was too 
specified it as being too 
packages; 5% thought the cotton bag 
as good as the burlap bag and much 
6% cent thought the 
cotton bag unsatisfactory in that it 


better looking ; 


was easily torn and soiled, and was 
subject to mildew, etc.; and the re- 
maining 18% variety of 


opinions, several stating that cotton 


gave a 


bags should. be used, to help the 
farmers. 
In response to the inquiry as to 


whether they found it necessary to 
make an extra charge for fertilizer 
packaged in cotton bags, fully 76% of 
those reporting said that they did find 
it necessary, or would if cotton bags 
used; 12% said they did not 
make an extra charge, although cotton 


were 


bags cost more; 9% said farmers or 
consumers would not pay the extra 
cost. The remaining 3% gave mis- 


cellaneous replies. 

The re-use value of the cotton bag 
after being used for fertilizer was re 
ported as follows: 32% said that the 
cotton bag is more useful than the jute 
bag; 19% reported that it is as useful 
as the jute bag; 9% reported that it 
is not as useful as jute; 27% reported 
that bags of jute and cotton have prac- 
tically no value after use; and 4% 
doubted the economic value of paying 
more for fertilizer in cotton bags. 
Others were uncertain of the chemical 
action of the 
bag. 


fertilizer on the cotton 
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Wages in German Textile Industry 





Employment in Various Branches 


of Trade for 1928 and Earlier 


Based on reports of Consul General A. T. Haeberle, Dresden, and 
Assistant Trade Commissioner A. Douglas Cook, Berlin 


"THE number of operatives unem- 

ployed or on short time in the Ger- 
textile industry has increased 
steadily since the end of 1927. On 
June 30, 1928, of 386,400 members of 
unions reporting, 25,600 or 6.7% were 
entirely unemployed and 90,100 or 
23.3% were on short time schedules, 
as against 2.7% unemployed and 4.8% 
on short time at the beginning of the 
Conditions in the principal 
German industries whole have 
improved, the percentage of unem- 
ployed union workers having declined 


man 


year. 
as a 


from 12.9% at the close of 1927 to 
6.2% on June 30, 1928, while the 
number on part time increased slightly 
trom 3.1% to 5.9%. 


Unemployment and Short Time 
lhe following table gives compara- 
unemployment and 
time in the German textile in- 
dustry for June 30 and Dec. 31, 1927, 


tive figures on 


short 














and the first six months of 1928: 
Unemploye and Short-Time Workers in German 
rextile Industry 

Total Entirely Short-time 

iumber unemployed workers 

of union Nun Per Num Per 

bate workers ber ent ber cent 

i 4 70, 604 11,3 8,600 2.3 
Nov. 30, 1927 377,900 8.500 2.3 12,400 3 

De« 1 1927 80,000 10,300 > 36.3 4.8 

lar 1928 IRS, 4K 7 9 6.6 
Feb ’ 425 S86, 600 i ,. Not 

Mar l S N7,¢ 4.3 42 10.9 
Ap wR 85,700 20,9 4 x 4 

May 1 1928 190, 800 24, 60H 6.3 69 17.9 
Jur ‘ 1928 186. 400 >. HO 7 , 0 3 


1K 


Wages in Germany During 1928 

Che piece-work minimum 
per wage agreements, generally called 
tariff wage, in the German textile in- 
dustry tor both skilled and unskilled 
labor showed for male 
workers but a decrease for female 
workers during the first half of 1928. 
The rate for skilled male operatives 
advanced from 73.7 pfennigs per hour 
on Jan. 1, 1928, to 76.7 on July 1, 
while that for skilled female opera 
tives declined from 58.4 pfennigs to 
36.2. (Roughly 4 German pfennigs 
are equivalent to 1c. United States 
currency.) The tariff wage for un- 
skilled labor advanced for males from 
pfennigs per hour at the begin- 
ning of 1928 to 64.3 on July 1, while 
for females it declined from 45.3 to 
45.0. Average tariff wages in pfen- 
nigs per hour in the German textile 
industry in June, 1927, and the first 
six months of 1928 were as follows, 
the data being for the first day of 
the month specified: 


as 


rate 


an increase 


61.3 





Average Tariff Wages in Pfennigs per Hour {1 
German Textile Industry 
textile industry 
Skilled workers Unskilled workers 
Male Female Male Female 
Month Pfennigs Pfennigs Pfennigs Pfennigs 
June 1927 66.9 52 56.1 41.5 
January, 1928 73.7 58.4 61.3 45.3 
February, 1928. 75.2 1.4 63.4 44.1 
March, 1928 5.2 1.4 ‘ j 44.1 
April 1928 76.1 oD 63.9 14.6 
May, 1928 6 64.1 44.8 
June, 1928..... 76.7 6.2 64.3 4h 
July 1928 76.7 56.2 64 45.0 


Actual Wages and Tariff Wages 
In accordance with a decree of Aug. 

1927, the Minister of 
and the Minister of Labor prepared 


30, Economics 


statistics to show the real earnings ot 
workers in the following branches ot 


the German textile industry: Cotton 
manufacturing, worsted — spinning, 
woolen spinning, weaving, linen, rib 
bon, hosiery, lace, velvet, silk, and 


knit goods. Wages in effect the week 
ended Sept. 12, 
basis of 


1927, were used as a 
the compilation. Statistics 
were collected from 263 factories, lo 
cated in 19 principal textile centers; 
these mills employed 36,519 male and 
all 
atorementioned 
textile in- 


female operatives, or 21% of 


operatives in the 


branches of the German 
dustry. 

One of the chiei purposes of this 
tariff 


with the actual wages received by the 


census was to compare wages 


workers in order to ascertain the pur 


chasing power of the operatives as 
well as the relation of wages to pro 


duction costs in the textile industry. 


\ comparison of the hourly tarift 
rates with actual earnings of workers 
in these branches showed that the 
earnings of male skilled operatives 
were 26.6% higher than the wage 
agreement, while those of female 


skilled operatives were 17.5% higher 
| 7°: 

and and 
helpers were 10.3% and 7.2%, respec 


earnings of male female 
tively, in excess of the tariff wages 
he inquiry was made at a time when 
the industry 
wonking overtime 


was well occupied and 
The fact that ac 
tual earnings of female workers did 
not show as great a percentage of in 
crease over tariff wages as did those 
is attributed to the 
working 
hours 


of male workers 
difference in the average 
which amounted to 53.1 
for male assistants, 50 for male skilled 
operatives, 49.5 and 49.6 hours, re 
skilled and unskiiled 


week 


spectively, for 
temale workers. 
1927 Wages Compared with 1913 

\ study of the wage statistics of 
the German Textile Workers’ Union 
the following increases in 
hourly wages for 1927 over those for 
1913: Male skilled operatives, 89% 
female skilled operatives, 99; male as- 
84; assistants, &o 
earnings were 
as follows: Male 
skilled operatives, 65% ; female skilled 
73; male assistants, 70; 
female assistants, 58. The difference 
in the percentage of increase in hour 
ly and weekly wages is attributed to 
the reduction in working hours since 
IQ1 3. 

Deductions from the ot 
workers in the German textile indus 
try 


revealed 


sistants, female 
The gains in weekly 


somewhat smaller, 


operatives, 


wages 


for wage taxes and social insur 
ance premiums each week in 1927 took 
approximately 10% from the pay en- 
velope of male skilled operatives, 9.8% 
of female skilled opera- 
tives, and 9.4 and 8.6%, respectively, 
from the male and female 


from those 


wages of 


7 2446 ) 
helpe (Comparative figures tor 1913 
are: Skilled operatives—male, 5.6% 
female 4.9; helpers—male, 4.65; 
lemalte 1.37 
Che official (serman report stated 
that it is difficult to determine in what 
measure the real income of the textile 
VOrKe! 11 1927 d inereased over 
/ 
that of pre r times as no absolutely 
; xs 
reliable compat je data 1 ivailable 
Taking the Governrent index figure 
tol the cost ot living in September 
1927, as 150 and 1913 as 100, the pun 
cha ig p ¢ ) t tile irkers in 
mermnany howed the following in 
reas¢ M ile killed operatives 
1OQ , temale killes operatives, 
ll 5 male issistant 113.1 female 
issistants, 105.0 
Wage Data Summarized 
lhe following table gives compara 
tive data for 1927 and 1913 on wages, 
hours of labor, and wage deductions: 
»mpar : fw . Wage Deduct tl 
‘ 1 | t t ept wit 
t ! 
1 
work 
] re 
Septemt 
iar rat I 
Actua ur 
pf I i 
i n I 
A Ag n 
ea : 
we 
ra Ww 
ss : g 
\ Ta we b A 
taxi it ar} 
W } i 
I 
art S \ 
- 
A 1 w 
ptent j 
Avera w } 
ce 
A ra b 
wa 
nar & 
W kly 1 
are p Ir 
marth i 
Percentage rea 
1927 over 19 
Hourly wa & & 
W kly ea s 
Estimated increase 
n rea I ‘ 109 1 1 t 
Hours and Wages in Various 
Branches 
the following table, showing the 
iverage working time per week ana 
weekly and hourly wages in the vat 
ious branches of the German textile 
industry as of September, 1927, is ab 
stracted from the official German 
urvey 
Average W H l W k ¢ H ya 
Weekly Was: t German Test ea ilion 
i f Sept 
AV A\ 
Ww w \ \ 
w 
‘ Ww l “ 
docul H 
Ma Re 
Fer x ‘ 
Mal t Ww X 
Female \ 1 61 
Male Ww s 
Fema w 8 § 
Ma w t | 93 
} : w 
Male w I & 
Fema wi x 
oy i 
M w g 
} 
Ril W 
Ma 
Fr 1 
Ho 
Ma 
M 
I 1 
La Ww 
M 
} 8 
M N Nt 
! 
Ror 4 rerun Nitin kaa 
or the groups listed in the torego 
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ing table, the average earnings per 
hour for male skilled operatives dur- 
ing September, 1927, amounted to 84.5 


pfennigs (spinners, 87; weavers, 
84.3) and of female skilled operatives 
vas 61.24 pfennigs (spinners, 56.4; 
weavers, 63.8) Payment differs 
greatly in the various districts. Male 
cotton spinners in the Rhineland dis 
trict received 101.8 pfennigs per hour 


as compared with 73.6 pfennigs per 
hour paid in Reichenbach (Silesia) ; 
male carded yarn spinners in Aachen 


received 96.7 pfennigs per hour 
against 77.0 in Muenchen-Gladbach ; 
cloth weavers in Gera received 93.5 


piennigs per hour compared with 76.5 
in Forst; female knitters in the Che- 
mitz district received 53.0 pfennigs as 


against 72.2 in Stuttgart. 


Wholesalers State Purposes 





Alvin E. Dodd, Director of Institute. 


Presents 


Pp LEDGING the wholehearted effort 

of the Wholesale Dry Goods In 
stitute to cooperation with both pro- 
ducers and retailers in solving the dis- 
tribution problems of the textile indus- 


try, Alvin E. Dodd, director general 
of the Institute, last week issued a 
formal statement of purposes in 


booklet form accompanied by a list of 
the members of the Institute. 

the program of the 
Dodd declared that “the 
Institute 


In outlining 
Institute, M1 
Wholesale 


( 100ds 


Dry 


oTeW 
out of one of the most unusual and 
spontaneous endorsements ever made 
by a national business gathering, and 


It acts today with the support of a 


unified trade, asking for the broad and 


sympathetic cooperation of the entire 


textile industry 
‘The members of the Wholesale 
Dry (;,oo0ds Institute approach the 


olution of their particular problems 


Mr. Dodd in 
“The present tone and 


with open minds,” said 
his statement 
temper of the trade is to determine all 
of the economic facts which should be 
caretully considered and thoughtfully 


reviewed It is the mood of the trade, 


however, to take definite action— 
sane and in thorough accord with the 
economic situation, but concrete and 


clear-cut.” 


Three Primary Objectives 
Mr. Dodd named as “three primary 


of the Institute, 
ation of more profitable business for 


objectives” 


“the cre 
wholesalers, both individuaily and col 
the 
within 


lectively, improvement of con 
textile field as a 


whole, and close attention to the 


ditions the 


needs 


and preferences of the consuming 
public.” 

Mi Dodd declared that a “far 
reaching maladjustment of production 


and consumption” was responsible for 


1 


most of the distribution difficulties in 


the textile industry 


“Production consistently outstrips 


consumption,’ he said, “distribution, 
standing between and_= serving both 
producers and consumers, has been 
eriously disturbed, and we are con 


fronted by a huge distributive prob 


em which seems too complex to be 
solved by anv single group, certainly 
too complex to be solved permanently 
by anv single producer or distributo1 
6 » 4 ’ 
Kor some vears, this chronic lack 


adjustment between production and 


consumption has affected wholesalers 
Undoubtedly it is one of the most 
pervasive forces underlying the spon 
taneous and almost inevitable move 


Summary 


of Objectives 


ment to organize the wholesale drv 


goods trade on a national scale. 

“New stresses imposed upon distrib- 
utors, particularly in the last decade, 
have created new problems and aug 
have 
become universal and they are now to 
the attention of 
an inclusive national organization.” 

Five Immediate Projects 

He mentioned five immediate pro 


mented older problems. These 


receive constructive 


jects contemplated by the Institute in 
reaching its major objectives: 
“Improvement of trade 
within the wholesale field. 
“Better trade 
wholesalers and other elements of the 
textile industry 
“Study 


practices 


relations between 


of wholesale merchandising 
and adaptation to 
economic conditions. 

“Development of practical aid for 
retail customers 


methods new 


“Analysis of operating costs and 
proper allocation of sales effort.” 
Mr. Dodd pointed out that “it can- 
not be forgotten that the purpose of 
business is making a profit and the 
group effort of the members of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute will be 
directed toward that end. The work 
of the Institute contemplates specific 
ally the advancement of wholesale 
merchandising in ways which have 
been ascertained as most profitable.” 
Consumer Interests 
Stressing the importance of meeting 
consumer demand, Mr. Dodd said ‘the 
foundation of all business is the con 
sumer and his interests cannot be over 
looked or even temporarily neglected 
by any section of industry without un 
favorable or disastrous consequences. 


No greater economic service can be 
performed for consumers than cor 
rectly gauging and fulfilling their 
needs, without wasted effort o1 


nuscalculation 

“The retailer deals directly with the 
consumer—his store is the great con 
the 
Therefore, an active concern, 
the 
public 
with supplying wanted merchandise, 
in the right it the 


at a fair price, means close co 


tact point between business and 


public 
on the with 


part of wholesalers, 


interests of the consuming 
quantities, right 
time, 


operation with retailers 


“It means that wholesalers are 
assisting their retail customers in 
every possible manner—by supplying 
them with goods that are acceptable 


to the public and by helping them to 


create stores which present these 


goods efficiently and attractivels 
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The Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
recognizes that the responsibility to 
the public, assuredly resting upon 
such an organization, cannot be dis- 
charged fully without giving genuine 
and thorough practical assistance to 
the thousands of retailers who serve 
that public.” 

A complete list of the members o1 


the Institute, which it was stated in 
the declaration of purposes repre 
sented approximately 85% of gen 


eral dry goods wholesaling done in 
the country, is published as part ot 


the booklet 


Research Council Annual 
Would Aid Authorization and 
Organization of Research 

lhe annual meeting of the Textile 
Research Council, which was held at 
the University Club, Boston, Mass 
Wednesday, Oct. 24, resulted in the 
re-election of old officers and execu 
tive committee, and the adoption ot a 
resolution authorizing the excutive 
committee to represent and act for the 
Council in all matters relating to the 
pending legislation and organization 
of the Textile Alliance Foundation. 


Resolution Adopted 


The resolution as adopted is it 
large part as follows: 

Whereas, the Textile 
Council has as its sole objective pro 
motion of pure and applied technical 
textile research, and 

Whereas, a bill creating the Textile 
\lliance Foundation, whose purpose 
shall be “to administer and expend its 
funds and other property for scientitic 
and economic research for the benefit 
and development of the textile industry 
and its allied branches,” 
ently be introduced in 
therefore be it 
that the executive com 
mittee of the Textile Research Coun 
cil hereby authorized and di 
rected to act for it in all matters per 
taining to the creation, organization 
and administration of the Textile 
\lliance Foundation when the Coun 
cil’s advice is sought, or when the 
committee believe that the 
the Textile Research 
Council may be promoted by offering 
advice 01 by taking 
action in that connection 


Researc! 


will pres 
Congress, 


Resolved, 


are 


executive 


objective of 


suggestions, or 


any other 


Officers Re-Elected 
Officers 


ecutive 


the 
were re 


and members of ex 


committee who 


elected are as follows: President 
George L. Gilmore, Middlesex Bleach 
Dye & Print Works, 


Mass.: first vice president, 


Somerville 
W. F. Ed 
wards, director ot laboratories, U. S 
Testing Co., York City; second 
vice-president, E. D. Walen, assistant 
Pacific Mills, 
secretary-treasurer, C 
PEXTILE WORLD, 


Committee 


af 
NCW 


Lawrence, Mass.; 
H. Clark, edi 
Boston, Mass 
Executive The officers, 
and I. E. Blake, Saco-Lowell Shops 
Biddeford, Me., Franklin W. Hobbs 
president Mills, Boston, 
Mass., A. Tenney, 


Bemberg 


> 


agent 


tor 


\rlington 
M. 
Corp., 


American 


New York City. 
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E now know that a very large quantity 
of cotton was ginned down to Oct. 18, 
the total being well over 8 million 
iles. All records were broken for the period 
‘tween Oct. 1 and Oct. 18. This should be 
ificient to indicate that a fairly good sized crop 
ill be made. It is, however, far from indicat- 
g any increase in the Government's estimate of 
(ict. 1. For example, last year the total ginnings 
Oct. 18 were only a trifle less than the total 
this year, yet the crop was a small one. On the 
wwerage about 56.9% of the crop is ginned by 
the middle of October. A comparison of pre- 
‘eding indicates that it is not probable 
that this year’s ginning figures will exceed 60% 
of the crop. 


years 


Even if the ginnings are only the 
iverage percentage, the crop will not exceed 14.2 
million bales, while if the ginnings percentage is 
60%, it will be only about 13.6 million bales. 

\ltogether, the ginning figure seems to indi 
cate that the crop will not be far from the Oct. 
{ estimate and if this turns out to be true, the 
price of cotton will probably average better than 
20c during the season. 


Ball Points 


\mong the points that may be classed as bull 
ish, the most significant ones are as follows: 

(1) The total ginnings to Oct. 18 were less 
than many expected, and indicate a probable crop 
of less than 14 million bales, as the farmers are 
known to have sold heavily and conditions in the 
trst half of October favored rapid ginning. 

(2) The crop has probably made no net gain 
since the last estimate, as considerable late weevil 
damage has been done and early frosts 
occurred in several areas. Rains in 
ind Louisiana have done damage. 


have 
Alabama 


(3) The peak of the movement to market is 
near, if not already passed. Interior and port 
receipts have declined and the into-sight move- 
ment was off last week. As a result of heavy 
ginnings, the balance to come forward is rela- 
tively small. The farmers have sold freely this 
year at a flat price, while last year they were 
selling on “call” and holding for higher prices. 

(4) Large exports, with Japan buying freely 
xports about the same as last year. 

(5) Mill stocks in this country and Europe 
are below a year ago and the world visible sup- 


16 dente eeenanes 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Cotton Should Range from 20 to 22c Till Next 
Spring on Present Indications, Says Dr. Haney 


ply of American cotton is more than one million 
bales smaller. 


(6) The domestic mills have been buying trom 
hand-to-mouth and as business expands they are 


e | 
Textile World Anaiyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. The cotton crop does not seem 
likely to exceed the October estimate 
and the available supply is about the 
same as last year. Accordingly, as 
domestic consumption plus exports will 
probably be a little larger, the carry- 
over should be reduced further. Thus 
prices should rise above 20c again and 
may touch 22e¢ by spring. 

2. Yarn markets show relatively little 
improvement. Gray goods will prob- 
ably continue to show independent 
strength. 


likely to come into the market more heavily. 
(7) The Manchester cloth 
ported to be stronger and 


markets are re 
stocks of yarns 
reduced 

(8) A little improvement in yarn buying is 
reported in this country with some larger orders. 
Spindle activity is in line with demand. 

(9) Orders for finished goods are ahead of 
the billings and with shipments well maintained, 
stocks have decreased. It seems that the fine 
goods business is picking up, and several mills 


are reported to be well booked. 
(10) Tire production and shipments continue 


high, indicating large tire fabric consumption. 


(11) ‘aking everything into consideration, a 
very heavy volume of hedge selling has been 


well absorbed 
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GOODS BAROMETER: Gray Goods Price 


Cotton 
orders for and production of cloth; Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Barom- 
Based on Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Index of Federal Reserve Board. 
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Bear Points 
\mong the more important factors tending to 


hold cotton prices down are the following: 
(1) Though probably a large percentage ot 
i true that 
the total ginnings to Oct. 18 were large. 
(2) Favorable weather during the first half of 
October have helped the crop in a good 


ce crop has been ginned, it remains 


may 
many sections 

(3) The 
heavy, exceeding that of the same week a yeat 


movement into-sight last week was 
ago and the pressure of hedge selling is likely to 
be a heavy load for a short time 
(4) The cotton manufacturing 
most European countries is in 


business in 
a semi-depressed 
condition and German cotton manufacturing has 
declined notably. 

(s) Manufacturers’ replacement margins con- 


Exports decreased last week 


tinue low, and showed no improvement in Sep- 
tember. 

(6) Domestic mill consumption is low, the total 
for the two months of August and September 
under a United 
States spinners’ takings to Oct. 19 were 251,000 


being 240,000 bales vear ago. 


bales below last year. 
(7) New York cotton 


/ 
tember declined a little. 


jobbers’ sales in Sep 

On the whole, the balance of these points sug 
gests considerable irregularity during the next 
Probably the cotton market 
will make little progress until after the next 


two or three weeks. 


sinking 
spells are likely. Fundamentally, however, the 


Government estimate appears. Some 
situation 1s bullish and higher prices are to be 


expected later on. 


Firm Statistical Position 


While it is too early to attach much impo: 
tance to figures, it is necessary to have some 
basis for a working hypothesis. The supply 


situation at the end of the second month of the 


from that ot a 
Taking the estimated crop and carry 


over from last year, and deducting two months’ 


season was not much different 


year ago. 


consumption and exports, and adding imports, we 
total 
14,470,000 bales 


get a supply for the remainder of the 


season of This compares with 
14,364,000 bales a year ago. 

The big question comes as to the demand. .\t 
present, it is lower than last year, mill consump 


tion being down and exports about the same. It 
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Cloth Barometer—Based on relation between 
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eems probable, however, that exports during 
this crop year will exceed those of last vear, 
vhile domestic consumption will be about the 
same, a rising trend this year giving about the 
same total as a declining trend last year. 


Our guess is that the total supply this year 
a little less than 16.5 
total 
consumption will be about 15.3 


vill turn out to have been 


million bales and with the exports and 


domestic million 
This would leave a carryover of only 
1.3 million bales which would be the 
lowest since 1924. 

the 


otton will be reduced to about 


bales. 
about 


Probably world carryover of American 


million bales. 


_- 


I/ 
These guesses may be far afield, but at present 
they seem reasonable. They would justify a price 
for middling spot cotton at New York above 
the 20c level, with perhaps a run-up sometime 
between now and spring thiat the 


to 


might carry 


price 22C. 


The general outlook is for fairly stable price 


level. The available supply being similar to last 
vear, there are prospects of a period of two 
vears during which the supply of cotton has 


heen moderate but sufficient, and almost exactly 
at the of the last years. 
Domestic consumption is about in the average 


average five or six 


relation to the available supply. No tendency 
has appeared to expand mill operations sharply, 
but clearly a little recovery is occurring. It is 
rather probable that the trend will be upward, 
thus making a total consumption for the year 


quite similar to that of last year. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


lhe fundamental reason for a moderate mill 
activity is found in the low replacement margins 
that manufacturers continue to receive. Such 
margins continue to be a little below the average 
of recent The usual summer increase in 
the replacement spread between raw cotton and 
yarn and gray goods prices has occurred, but 
there was a slight relapse in September. We see 
no indication of sufficient strength in the yarn 
and goods markets to put margins much above 
the profit line and, therefore, consider that no 
vreat expansion in mill operations is yet in sight. 


years. 


Yarn Prices Fluctuate With Cotton 
Lhe of 
stronger of late. 
September 


price cotton yarns has been a little 
The TEXTILE Wor.D index for 
115.4, against 118.4 in 
\ugust and 132.4 a year ago, taking the aver- 
age for 1921 There was recovery in 
yarn prices after the middle of September, how- 
and the October average will doubtless 
show a rise. Spinners are said to better 
booked and are certainly taking a firmer stand 
on prices. 


averaged 
100, 


as 


vet. 


be 


But the volume of yarn business is none too 
large and buying is still quite hesitant. Spin- 


There is no sound 
basis for expanding production until the spinners 
are able to get an adequate margin over replace- 
ment 


ners’ margins are still low. 


costs, 
Some improvement may be forecast. Spindle 
activity continues at a low level which is well in 


line with the indicated demand from 


weavers. 
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Demand for knitting and insulating yarns is on 
the whole fair to good. But not much strength 
in the yarn prices is indicated. The market is 
likely to show alternate strength and weakness 
according to fluctuations in the raw material. 


Gray Goods Stronger 


The TEXTILE WorLp index gray goods 
prices averaged lower in September, being only 
98.8% of the 1921 average against 100 in Au 
gust and 116.1 a year ago. This statement 
however, obscures the fact that cloth prices 
advanced in the second half of September and 
some descriptions made further gains in Octobe 

Our goods barometer indicates strength in 
cloth prices, suggesting that they will hold better 
than raw cotton on declines and reflect advances 
in the raw material fully. Though wholesale dry 
goods sales declined in September, the general 
trend seems upward. The cloth barometer line 
though lower than a month ago, is still well above 
the base line, which indicates that demand exceeds 
supply. 

In September the Cotton Textile Merchants’ 
\ssociation figures were very favorable. There 
was a sharp increase in the average weekly sales 
which carried them further above production 
Sales were also above shipments and _ unfilled 
orders increased for the second month in succes 
sion. Above all, stocks were reduced. They are 
still large, but a declining trend marks the con 
valescent stage. 

It should be remembered that manufacturers’ 
margins are still lower than a year ago 


of 





Cotton Industry Activity Index 


RATHER marked decrease in cotton indus 
be indicated by 
Wortp index of 109 for Septembet 
and 117 for August, and would seem to be borne 


A activity would 


the TEXTILI 


try seem 10 


out by the decrease in cotton consumption as 
reflected by 492,221 bales in September and 526, 
729 \ugust the 


lexTiLE Wortp index a three month moving 


bales in However, figuring 
as 
iverage the figures for September and August are 
io8 and 109 respectively then reflecting only a 
slight change in activity 

months show such a wide 


variation in actual working days as have the last 


tlowever, where 


INDEX OF 
Based upon average 
pindle for per 


> 
6 


ACTIVITY 


of active Spindle hours per active 
September, 1921 to July, 1922, 


U.S. Cotton N.E. Mass. N.C. 
103 122 85 82 124 
98 122 76 72 126 
94 113 73 72 #112 
100 116 80 ©=79 «111 
114 140 85 143 
120 145 89 148 


1922... 
1923 
1924..... 


September, 


September, 
September, 
September, 
September, 
September, 


85 
88 





Wor.Lp index does not reflect the trend 
as accurately as does an index, like that of The 
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for September 


for the variation in working days. According ti 


the Bureau of the Census there were 27 actual 


working days in August and only 24% i 
September, and The Cotton-Textile Institute's 


activity index shows an increase from 91.28 in 
\ugust to 94.23 in September, or approximately 
3.2%. There is confirmation of the accuracy ot 
these figures in an increase of average daily con 
sumption of cotton in September over August ot 
2.99%. As compared with the maximum of the 
recent period of curtailed consumption which was 
in July, both indexes show marked improvement, 
the one showing an increase for September ot 





three months, it must be frankly admitted that the Cotton-Textile Institute, which makes allowance 11.32% and the other of 13.47%. 
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Joins the Loring Merger Exee- mills of Maine and New Hampshire. superior grade of combed single December at which there were 118 


utives 
NEw 


lewis 


I> 
DEDFORD, 


Mass.—J 


his 


Colby 
position as 
superintendent of the Pemaquid Mills, 
New Mass., to 
position as assistant director of manu 
tacturing the 
Manufacturers, Inc., 
\W. 
Loring, 
Marx, 


} 
Cariy 


has resigned 


Bedford, accept a 


with and 
Fred 


Homer G 


Merchants 
ot which 


Thomas is director, 


president, and Lawrence 


vice-president Mr. Lewis’ 


experience was gained in. the 





lor the last nine years he has been a 


resident of New Bedford. The first 
five years he spent as overseer of 
carding at the Whitman mills He 


has been superintendent of the Pema 
quid mills since their organization in 
1924, 
nection 


having started them up in con 
Albert E 
urer and Walter B. Hall, agent 


with Mason, treas 


The Pemaquid Mills have run on 


a mght and day basis since thei 


organization and noted for their 


are 












broadcloths. present. .\ large representation is ex 
Mr. Lewis’ resignation will become pected this vear. 
effective Nov. 15. 


Correction 


Power Transmission Association — ()\.5,6 ¢o error in handling the ilu 


Holds Annual Meeting = om trations, the picture of the Corticell 
Dec. 6 Silk Co.’s new prints, Suave Ray an 
The annual Power Transmission Kiddie Print on page 37 of our Oct 


\ssociation Meeting will be held 27 issue was credited to another firn 
Thursday, Dec. 6, at Hotel Com- The fabrics shown are by  Corticell 
modore, New York. Many will re- which the article adjoining the illus 


member the splendid meeting held last 


tration made clear. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf —-\We Believe in the Conservation of and Protection to Domestic Industries 





Cotton Buying and Hedging 


ITH the possible exception of dis- 

cussion of cotton buying that took place 
it a Providence meeting several years ago, we 
can recall no recent session of the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers that 
attracted more intense interest or more inter- 
esting discussion than that on “Hedging of 
Cotton” at the final business session of the 
onvention in Boston last week Thursday. 
Notwithstanding the intense study that is now 
being devoted to problems of distribution there 
is nothing surprising in this, for the cost of 
raw cotton to the mill using cotton exclusively 
averages about 50% of the cost of the finished 
goods, and this means that, if cotton is not 
bought right, manufacturing is started with a 
handicap that is extremely difficult to absorb 
in the processing of the cotton and in the 
merchandising of the finished product. 


While each of the three addresses that were 
closely confined to the subject at issue, were 
extremely provocative of thought along new 
lines, it is extremely doubtful if any manu- 
facturers present were impelled to change 
their cotton buying methods by what they 
heard. It is due in part to two reasons: First, 
hecause two diametrically different definitions 
of hedging were discussed: second, because 
none of the various methods of planning and 
executing the purchase of actual cotton were 
clearly defined. Mr. Hubbard, who spoke on 
the subject from the viewpoint of the cotton 
exchange, did not attempt to define hedging 
ina few words, but evidently had in mind the 
broad trade definition, which is the use of 
cotton futures contracts as price insurance both 
in the buying of cotton and the selling of 
cotton products. This is a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the statement in Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary that “To hedge is to safeguard one’s 
self from a loss on a debt or speculation by 
inaking compensatory arrangements on_ the 
other side.” 

Prof. Copeland, on the other hand, defined 
and spoke to the following basic premise and 
definition of the theory of hedging: “Hedging 
is the antitheses of speculation. When a manu- 
facturer or a merchant hedges, he seeks to 
protect a normal profit by avoiding the risk 
‘f loss, at the same time foregoing the possi- 
bility of making a speculative gain. Unless 
this premise is accepted, hedging merely be- 
comes a substitution of one type of risk for 
inother.”. Mr. Thoron, who followed Prof. 
Copeland, evidently accepted the latter’s defi- 
nition and had it in mind when he started his 
address with the statement: “I don’t practice 
it myself.” 

The thoughts that we carried away from this 
-ession, and that we would like to emphasize, 
ire that the buying of cotton, including its 
selection and pricing, is one of the most diffi- 
ult and important jobs of the cotton manu- 
iacturer; that, because the average cost of 


cotton used by the mills is such a large part of 
the cost of the finished goods, the success of 
the mill is largely dependent upon its cotton 
being bought and priced right; that, whether 
bought with or without theoretical or practical 
hedging, it is a highly speculative undertaking, 
requiring the services of a man of keen judg- 
ment and merchandising ability ; and, further, 
that, if a mill is too small to command the 
services of such a man, it would be the height 
of wisdom to do so by consolidating physically 
with other mills, or entering into cooperative 
buying arrangements with them. There is 
scarcely less opportunity for the services of 
great merchants at the buying ends of our 
textile mills than at their distributing ends. 


eee 


A New England Opportunity 

OMETIME next year the National Asso- 

ciation of Cotton Manufacturers will cele- 
brate the 75th anniversary of its founding as 
the Hampden County Cotton Spinners Asso- 
ciation, and we suggest that this affords a 
wonderful opportunity for the association to do 
a fine piece of constructive work for its New 
England members in obtaining country-wide 
publicity regarding the real status of the in- 





THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Market holds confidence 
but demand not so broad as formerly. Print 
cloths lead gray goods but buyers show 
strong resistance to higher prices. Seek first 
quarter of 1929 at same level as spot busi- 
ness. Gingham prices held unchanged for 
spring. Sheetings dull. Cotton dress goods 
have good prospect. Blankets slow. Raw 
cotton irregular awaiting next crop report. | 
Forecast range of 20 to 22c till next spring. 
Wool Markets: Trade has talked election 
more this week than in past and tendency 
is to delay till after next Tuesday. Trade 
so far spotty but enough mills are well 
placed to give market fair appearance 
despite plight of some manufacturers. Over 
coatings duller than expected and some 
stocks reported. Women’s wear broadens 
with houses that make specialties. Knitters 
buying worsted yarns conservatively. Spin- | 
ners cooperating to eliminate uncertainty. 
Knit Goods: Cooler weather has helped 
heavier weight hosiery, a number of jobbers 
operating in anticipation of returning retail 
demand. Women’s socks for wear over 
light silk hosiery for out-doors are gaining 
in popularity. Some sellers see decline of 
cheap silks in favor of rayons. Interest 
expressed in future of hosiery mending 
devices. Underwear also benefited by lower 
temperatures. Mills begin to consider 
seriously opening dates for fall 1929 lines. 
Silk Markets: Printed numbers are well 
entrenched in their advanced position for 
market leadership. Spring trade moving 
and prospects are good. Mill business for 
current fall draws to a close. Satins and 


crepes for coats sought and demand 
broadens from conventional blacks to 


colors. Velvets important for spring. 
Rayon goods gaining. Raw silk meets 
reaction in price but no real slump 


expected. 


dustry in New England; this publicity to be 
gained through a pageant or some other func 
tion covering the development, present status 
and probable future of the industry in. such 
a manner as automatically to create broad news 
interest. The broadcasting of such an event, 
if properly staged, would go far to offset the 
very general impression prevailing throughout 
the country that the New England cotton in 
dustry is decadent, moribund and on the way 
to oblivion—an impression that New Eng 
landers themselves have been most active in 
propagating, and for whose correction they 
must assume active responsibility. 

The National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers is no more national in scope than 1s 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa 
tion, the membership of the former being 
northern and of the latter largely 
southern. In the celebration of its 75th anni- 
versary the National Association will naturally 
concentrate its attention upon matters having 
to do with that part of the industry represented 
in its predecessors, the Hampden County 
Spinners Association of 1854 to 1894, and the 
New England Manufacturers Association of 
1894 to 1906, at which later date it was incor 
porated under the present title. The National 
\ssociation, therefore, is the logical body to 
place before the country the real facts regard- 
ing the New England cotton industry ; the anni 
versary comes at a most logical and opportune 
time for the exploitation of such a story, and 1t 


largely 


cannot be too strongly emphasized that it sadly 
needs the widest kind of publicity 
* *” 


The Duty of Citizenship 

HE 1928 presidential campaign will soon 

be a matter of history. TExTILE WorLD 
has expressed editorially its endorsement of 
Herbert Hoover, on a purely non-political 
basis, and because the present economic status 
of the United States demands the experience 
and ability of a man of Mr. Hoover's type. It 
can add nothing now to its previous exposition 
of its stand, 

It can, however,—and should—impress upon 
its readers the importance of the full exercise 
of the right and duty of citizenship. Upon 
everyone who enjoys the franchise, there rests 
a moral obligation to vote in the coming elec 
tion. Non-partisan organizations throughout 
the country are urging the fulfillment of this 
obligation—and it is.on a non-partisan basis 
that Textite Wortp makes its appeal. 

Employers have a double duty to perform— 
that of voting themselves and of inducing their 
employes to vote. The day has long since 
passed when any manufacturer would attempt 
to influence the politics of the men in his or 
ganization. Such a practice is immoral and un- 
\merican. There is, however, a very real duty 
to perform in impressing upon employes the 
obligation which their citizenship involves. 
This is as important as is the campaign for 
naturalization of workers which has been an 
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important feature in 


years 


voting privilege among his employes, a manu 


\merican industry 
By insuring a maximum exercise of the 
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for 
ment of this country. 


facturer contributes measurably to the develop- 


No matter how the election goes next Tues- 


November 3, 1928 


day, the result will be more beneficial to na- 


tional evolution if it represents the expression 


of as large a part of the population as possible. 





Sales Conference at Atlanta 


Paul Bonner, Cason J. Callaway 
and George S. Harris to Speak 
ATLANTA (5A \t least 


textile 


three 


prominent men will ive ad 


lresses at the first annual Manufac 


turers’ Sales which will 


Conterence, 


ar ' ; : ; 
v held at the Atlanta hotel 


Biltmore 


Phe, ire Paul 


dent of the 


Bonner, 
Silks ( 
will 

and Design ;’’ Cason J 
Callaway, president of the Hillside 
Mills, Latsrangs (aa 


vice-presi 
OrDp.. 


} New 


“Organ 


Stehli 
York City, who 


izing for Stvle 


talk on 


( otto who 


ill discuss the question “Can Propet 


Merchandising Increase Sales of Tex 


tile and (,eorge > Harris. presi 
lent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta (,a., who will 


\dapting Cotton to New Uses.” 


speak ol 


Other peakers at the meeting 
which will last all day with an inter 
mission for luncheon, include Hug! 


\. Murrill, 


Furniture J 


editor of the Southern 


mrnal, High Point, N. ¢ 


H | lucas pre sident ot the Nort} 
western Terra ¢ otta Co ot | hicagvo 
11] Jame | Madden third vice 


president ot the Metropolitan Life In 


urance Co., New York City: S. ] 


( onvbeare sales 


sistant 
Cork Co., 


manager ol 
the Armstrong Lancaster, 
a | P 
ounsellor, Southern Pine Association 
New Orleans, La., and G. V. S. Car 
roll, sales manager ot the 
Mig. Co., 

The the 
which is being sponsored by the Cot 


Putnam, merchandising 


Dennison 


Framingham, Mass 


subject ol conterence 

Association oO} 
with the Atlanta 
Manutacturers Asso 
Manufacturers Asso 
Southern Clay \sso 
ciation, Southern Manufac 


ton Manufacturers 
together 
and 


ciation, Creorgia 


(1eorTrgla, 

\Mlerchants 
ciation Products 
Furniture 
turers Association and Southern Sash, 


Millwork 


\ssociation, in 


Manutacturers 
the 
will 


Door and 


cooperation with 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 


be “Stimulating Sales.” and. several 


hundred business men are expected to 
ittend the meeting 


extile men assisting in the 


prepa 
ration of the conterence — include 
George S. Harris, president of the 
| xposition Mills: ] ] scott presi 
lent of the Scottdale Mills and oft 


\ssociation of 
\ ereen 
\lills 


Manufacturers 
and W. | 


of the Moultrie Cotton 


( otton 


Georgia, president 


Army Asks Bids on Slate Blue 


Flannel 


Bids will be opened at the Phila 
Quartermaster Depot, War Depart 
ment, 21st and Oregon Ave., Wednes 
day. Nov I4 at ri a tol 5000 
\ | ol late blue lannel shirting, 
ro « <6 8 Specifications wall 
contorn t equirements of [ > 
\rmy Specifications No. 8-5...A except 

il nstead ¢ olive ara he color 
\ he e Slate Blue 


Textile Officials of 
Industries of Mass. 


\t the recent annual meeting of 
the \ssociated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts held in the Copley Plaza 


Hotel, Boston, John F. Tinsley, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., spoke on ‘“ Some 


essentials in Plant Efh 
le principal speaker at the 


banquet 


Developing 
gienev.” TI 
association 


was Edward J. 


Mehran, vice president of the Mec 
GGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 
Citv, his subject being “ Team Work 


for Profits in a Buyer’s Market; Mr 
Mehran criticized manutacturers for 
tailing to realize that this country “is 
permanently in a way of over capacity 
in industry,” and consequently per 
sisting in overproduction and compet 
ing tor the market by cutting prices 
Lhe remedy, he said, was cooperation 
to control production and the adoption 
ol a system of firm prices or bids, in 
when the 1 


which price is once quoted 


there will be no change 
W. Irving Bullard, vice-president 
and general manager of E. H 


Mig i 


Jace ybs 


and Al 


Danielson, Conn., 


bert kK. White, assistant general man 
ager, Mt. Hope Finishing Co., North 
Dighton, Mass., were elected vice 
presidents of the association. They 
and the following textile men were 
elected to the executive committee: 
Horace A. Carter, treasurer, The Wil- 


liam Carter Co., Needham Heights; 
I. Preston Clark, vice-president, Ply 
mouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth ; 


Nathan Durfee, assistant treasurer, 


\merican Printing Co., Fall River; 
(seorge B. Flood, treasurer, Arnold 
Print Works, North Adams: Addison 


l.. Green, chairman, Farr Alpaca Co., 
Holyoke; Sydney R. Mason, secretary, 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville : 


Harley W. Morrill, agent, Ludlow 
Mig. Associates; J. Foster Smith, 
agent, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co.. 
Salem; Williard I, Staples, treasurer, 


Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford; John 
I. Tinsley, vice-president and general 
manager, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester; Robert R. West, 
treasurer, Mills, Clinton; 
Stanley H. Wheelock, president and 


lLancaster 


Associated treasurer, 


Wi ¢ len 
White, 


Co.. 
agent, 


Stanley 
Uxbridge; Royal P. 
Stirling Mills, Lowell. 
Representatives of Textile Field 
Hold Luncheon Conference 
Trade organization executives rep- 
resenting several branches of the tex- 


tile and apparel industry held a 
luncheon meeting on Oct. 26 at the 
City Club, New York, on invitation 


extended by A. F. 
International 


Allison, Secretary 
Association of Garment 


Manufacturers, to discuss mutual 
problems and interests under the 
leadership of E. T. Pickard, Chief, 
Textile Division, U. S. Department 


of Commerce, who presided. 

\mong those attending the luncheon 
were Dr. R. J. McFall, editor, Survey 
of Current Business, U. S. Census 
Bureau; Gorton James, chief, Domes- 
Division: George A. 
The Cotton-Textile 
Morse, New Uses Di- 


tic Commerce 
Sloan, secretary, 
Institute; E. C 


vision, The Cotton-Textile Institute ; 
WW. P. Fickett, secretary, Shirting 
Fabrics Association; M. J. Warner, 


president, the Converters’ Association ; 
Herbert F. Peabody, The Wool In 
stitute; J. J. Nevins, American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen & Worsted Mirs.; 
Peugnet, Silk Association of 
Starr, The Rayon In 
stitute of H. Le Roy, 
Rayon Fabrics Institute; EK. H. Gaunt, 
Clothing Mfrs. Research Board: 
Ellery Gordon, National Knitted Out- 
wear Ass'n; Stanley A. Sweet, Sweet 


Ramsey 
\merica; FE. L. 
\merica: C 


Orr & Co., Inc., chairman of the 
board, International Assn. of Gar- 
ment Mfrs.; Ralph Hunter, Hall, 
Hartwell & Co., representing, Nat 
ional Assn. of Shirt Manufacturers 
and A. F. Allison, secretary, Inter 


national Association of Garment 
Manutacturers. 

Commenting on the plan for the 
meeting, Mr. Pickard said: “The De- 
partment of Commerce has for a num- 
ber of years recognized the community 
of interest the 
branches of the textile industry. Con- 
ditions in the other even 
though the product of one is entirely 
different the other. Decided 


between various 


one affect 


from 
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Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y.. Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


National Association of 
Meeting, American House 

Manutacturers Sales 
Nov. 22, 1928 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers 
lfall Meeting, Greenville, S. ¢ 


Woolen 
Boston, 
CL onterence, 


leall 
Power and 

New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 
American Association of Woolen 


Power Transmission 
New York, Dec. 6, 1928 


\ssociation, 


and 
Mass., 
\tlanta 


Division, 
December, 1928 
Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central 


and Worsted Manufacturers, 
Meeting and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 5, 


Worsted Overseers, 45th Annual 
Nov. 17, 1928 


Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 


Textile Association, 
to be set later). 


Southern 
( d ite 


Palace, 


Annual 
1928. 
Hotel Commodore, 


\nnual Meeting, 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


1929 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


1929 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central 


York City, May 6-11, 1929, 


Palace, New 





changes in trends of consumption 
must interest not alone those branches 
affected but the others as well. In 
recent discussions with the 
trade association executives and lead- 
ers in the various branches, the keen 
appreciation of such interdependence 
and community interests was sensed. 
It was therefore, only logical that the 
first Opportunity should be seized for 


some of 


gathering together representatives o1 
that a frank dis 
cussion might take place and efforts 
be made to improve the statistical and 
factual basis for more intelligent solu 
tion of the various problems which 
constantly arise.” 


certain groups so 


H. E. Shearer, Asst. Research 
Associate at Bureau of Stand- 
ards for Hosiery Assn. 

H. E 
nected with the Textile Section of the 
Standards, Washington, 
for the last year and a half, has 


Shearer, who has been con- 


Bureau of 
LD. ¢ 
been appointed assistant research as- 
the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufactur 
is announced by John Nash 
MeCullaugh, director. 

Mr. Shearer will act as assistant to 
E. M 
the hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turers Association, under whose super- 


sociate ot 


ers it 


managing 


Schenke, research associate of 


vision the technical service provided 
to its members has expanded. 

Mr. Shearer comes to his new work 
with an excellent background of expe 
He attended the University of 
Virginia, resigning before the comple 
tion of his course to enter the U. S 
Coast Guard Academy at New Lon 
He 
later became connected with the engi 
neering department of the New York 
Edison Co. For the last year and a 
half he has been with the Textile Sec 
tion of the Bureau of Standards, 
the physical testing of 


rience 


don, Conn., as a cadet engineer. 


supervising 
textile materials. 


W. S. Kimball of James F. 
White & Co. Retires 

W. S. Kimball of James F. White 
& Co., New York, who retired from 
40 years’ service in burlap distribution 
on Oct. 31, was guest of honor at a 
dinner tendered him by the trade at 
the University Club Wednesday. Al 
though old in was a 
pioneer in the business in this country 

William N. Morice, of the Morice 
Mills, Philadelphia, 
toastmaster. Letters were read from 
G. Dana Adams, who was unable to 


not years, he 


Jute acted as 


be present, Harry D. Cooper, a 
former partner of James F. White. 
and LL. B. Lovell and Edward D 
Sparks, who are ill. Frank Ewer 
sent a telegram of congratulations 


and Thomas Bonar cabled felicitations 


from Gl Scotland. 


isgow, Speeches 
were made by J. R. DeWitt, A. P. 
Gunari, E. W. Mente, the dean of the 
trade, and Henry A. Murphy, Mr. 


Kimball's business partner 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Stuart W. Cramer, prominent textileLockport, N. 


inufacturer of Charlotte and Cramer- 
n, N. C., graduate of Annapolis and 
riend of Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary 
the Navy, will be the principal speaker 
Charlotte on the celebration of Navy 
ay, which will be observed throughout 

United States on Saturday, Nov. 27. 


Eugene B. Carter, who has been con- 
ected for the last 20 years with the 
Holston Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been elected president and general man- 
ger of the company, succeeding Frank 
A. Weiss, who has retired on account of 
ill health. 


Dr. Fritz Bluethgen has arrived from 
Germany to attend the meeting of the 
directors of the American 
Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Alfred Thomas, Frensham Place, 
Farnham, Surrey, England, is spending 3 
weeks’ vacation at his former home in 
Worcester, Mass., where he operated the 
Edgeworth mill, now a division of the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., for 
many years. His voyage over on the S. 
S. Leviathan was his 65th crossing of 
the Atlantic. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas are 
planning to pass the winter in South 
Africa. 


Bemberg 


W. A. Tierney, tormerly president of 
the Wm. Moore Knitting Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y., was last week elected a director 
of the Manufacturers’ Bank in that city 
to succeed his brother, the late James 
Tierney. 


Hans W. Nolde, secretary and treas- 
urer of Nolde & Horst Co., hosiery 
manufacturers, Reading, Pa., was a pas- 
senger on the return flight of the Graf 
Zeppelin which left Lakehurst, N. J., 
early last Monday morning for Germany, 


Joseph D. Jessel, of Ullman, Jessel 
\ffliates, Inc., wholesalers of women’s 
wear, was one of the party of Ameri- 
cans to be a passenger on the return flight 
of the Graf Zeppelin, from Lakehurst to 
Germany. Mr. Jessel undertook the trip 
for both business and pleasure. 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., will be general chair- 
man for the eighth time of the Golden 
Rule campaign to be conducted in that 
city. Nov. 19-23. 


Captain Ellison A. Smyth, dean of 
southern cotton manufacturers, cele- 
brated his eighty-first birthday on Oct. 26 
at his home in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains near Flat Rock, N. C. 


C. R. Zehntbauer, vice president of 
the Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., has sailed for Europe. Mr. Zehnt- 
bauer plans to remain abroad about a 
year and expects to visit 20 countries be- 
fore he returns. 


George Horst, of the Nolde & Horst 
Co., Reading, Pa. Mrs. Horst and 


daughter, Caroline, have returned from 
abroad. 


Joseph C. Worth, treasurer of the 
Uncas Finishing Co., Norwich, Conn., 
has been elected president of the cham- 
ber of commerce of Norwich. 


Nathaniel R. Foster, secretary and 
the Niagara Textile 


treasurer of 


Co., 


Y., has resigned. H. L. 
Ransom, vice president of the company 
will assume the duties of treasurer, while 
Arthur A. Davenport will become sec- 
retary. 

Robert Amory, assistant 
was elected treasurer, at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., on Wednesday. He 


treasurer 


succeeds Frederic Amory, who died a 
short time ago. 
B. M. Crouse, treasurer of the Avalon 


Knitwear Co., Utica, N. \ 
of the Utica Trust Co. 
Harry M. Pierce is retiring from the 
cloth brokerage New York 
and the business will be carried on, with 


, 1s a director 


business in 


the same organization as heretofore, un 
der the name of Woolley & Heatley 
Mr. Pierce's brokerage career started 
during the war; prior to that he 
agent for the Greenwich 
years, and before that with the 
Sayles Finishing Works. Still earlier, he 
had been connected with one of the New 
Bedford mills. He will reside at Fal 
mouth, Mass. 


was 
Bleachery 13 
was 


George F. Johnston, for many years 
manager of the household, linen and 
allied cotton goods departments of James 
F. White & Co., Inc., New York, be- 
came associated with the Hunter Mig. 
Nov. 1. He is 
attached to the departments distributing 


& Commission Co. on 


sheets, pillow cases, Turkish towels, 
blankets, bedspreads and woven wash 
goods. Mr. Johnston’s contact in these 


fields extends back over many years. 

Charles H. Park has been transferred 
as agent of the Kennebec Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Fairfield, Me., 
to the Webster (Mass.) Mills of the 
same company, succeeding F. G. 
Thomas, resigned. 

Francis M. Beasley, agent of the 
American Woolen Co., Old Town, Me., 
for the past 12 been trans- 
ferred to Fairfield as agent of the com- 
pany’s mill there. Arthur C. Brough- 
ton, who has been superintendent of the 
Old Town Mill for the past 3 
succeeds Mr. Beasley as agent. 

Frank F. Whoolley, for the past 16 
vears agent of the mills of the Coventry 
Company at Anthony, R. I., recently 
resigned and will leave on Nov. 10 for 
New York City where he will be senior 


years, has 


years 


member of Whooley & Heatley, cloth 
brokers. 

George Fish, formerly of the Fort 
Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Peerless Mfg. 


Co. and Lowell Cotton Mills, Lowell, 
N. C., and the Avon Mills, Gastonia, 
N. €. 


Walter Terhune, who for over 20 
years has been associated with Pelgram 
& Meyer, New York, during most of the 
time as general manager and stylist of 
the silk goods department, joined 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. on Nov. 1. 
Mr. Terhune will act as counsellor to the 
department of “Origination and Styling,” 
on the marketing of style goods. 


Jack D. Maroney, of Dallas, Texas, 
will have charge of the branch sales and 
stock office which will shortly be opened 
in that city by the Empire Silk Co., of 
New York. He will also cover the en- 
tire southwestern territory for the Em- 
pire Company. 








Charles Pinnell, President of Fred. But- 
terworth & Co., New York, Recently 
elected President of the Bear Mill 
Mfg. Co. as result of merger between 
the two companies as reported in these 
columns last week. 


Ralph S. Marshall has resigned as 
superintendent of Parker Mills, Plant B, 
Fall River, Mass., and he is to go to the 
Utica (N. Y.) Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills as superintendent on Nov. 
12. Mr. Marshall is widely known as a 
practical textile man, having been super 
intendent at the Parker mills for the last 
two years and assistant superintendent of 
the Merchants Mfg. Co. for nine 


years 

prior to going to the Parker 
Charles Thompson, formerly with 
the Brinton-Peterboro Carpet Co., Ltd., 


Peterboro, 
pointed a 
Toronto 


Ont., Canada, has been ap 
member of the staff of the 
(Ont.) Carpet Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Sydney Sykes has resigned as 
ager of Tayside Textiles, Ltd., 
Ont., Canada. 


man- 
Perth, 


S. H. Beck is now general superin 
tendent of the Rountree Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Meridian and Magnolia, Miss. 


John Main, superintendent of the 
Oxford Knitting Co., Ltd., Woodstock, 
Ont., has accepted a position with the 
J. Henry Peters Co., Toronto, Ont. 


Harrison F. Topliff, of Pottersville, 
Mass., has accepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the dyeing, mercerizing 
and bleaching departments of the Kerr 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. Mr. Topliff 
succeeds Frank L. Noble, who has re 


tired after 37 years of service. 


John M. Burnett, former  superin- 
tendent of the Mayo Woolen Mills Co., 
Inc., Millbury, Mass., has 
similar position in 


accepted a 
3runswick, Me. 


Charles D. McDuffie, superintendent 
of the Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
has resigned 


C. A. Perkins, superintendent of the 
Root Mfg. Co., Inc., Cohoes, N. Mog has 
returned from an extensive hunting trip 
through the Adirondack Mts. 





Joseph Marsh has completed his duties 
it the plant of the Draper Corporation, 
Hopedale, Mass., after 30 years’ service 
and on October 29 left for an extended 
trip to Cuba, Panama Canal and Sout! 
America, after which he will go to Glen 
dale, Calif., where he will reside in the 
future 


George R. Paige has 
position oft 
Gurnet 


accepted — the 
overseer ot carding tor the 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., succeed 
ing Daniel W. Furlong, who recently 
resigned. 

I. E. Small, overseer of carding for 
the Thermo Mills, Inc., West Sand Lake 
N. Y., has resigned his 
that company and 


in Ashland, N. H. 


Tom P. Jowett, former overseet 
dveing for the Hamilton Woolen C 
Southbridge, Mass., has accepted a 
position with the Sturbridge (Mass. ) 
Finishing Co. 


position with 
returned to his home 


John Gilligan, assistant overseer ot 
the dyeing department of the Esmond 
(R. I.) Mills, has resigned to becom 
boss dyer at a plant in New 
Conn. 


Glasgo, 


Thomas Rowe has taken the position 
of overseer of finishing for the Eureka 
(Cal.) Woolen Mills. Mr. Rowe forme 
ly held a similar position at the Mayo 
Woolen Mills Millbury, Mass. 

Thomas J. McBride, overseer of the 
packing and shipping department of the 
Ware (Mass.) Valley Mfg. Co., is plan 
ning to retire shortly. 


ii 


John M. Masson has resigned his posi 
tion of designer for the Louisville (Ky.) 
Woolen Mills and accepted a similar on 
with the La Porte (Ind.) Woolen Mills 


George H. Parker, second hand in 
carding at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon 
Ga., has resigned. 


Gil Sneed, formerly of Waxhaw, 
second hand in spinning 


N. C., is now 
at the Roseboro, (N. C.) Mills, Inc 


Lewis Darnell, loom fixer at. the 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 
resigned. 


, has 


Samuel Lynn, for the last 30 years 
bookkeeper at the Linwood mill of 
Whitin Bros., Inc., Whitinsville, Mass., 
and an employe of the Whitin family 
for 47 years, has resigned and left this 
week with Mrs. Lynn for Chevy Chase, 
Md., where they will make their home 
with a married daughter. 

H. Wadsworth Crawford, superin- 
tendent of the Stevens Linen Works, 
Webster, Mass., and Mrs. Crawford, left 
on Sept. 12 for a 6 weeks’ European trip 


G. N. Noss is now superintendent 
of the plant of the Mfg. Co 
Waterford, N. Y. 


William O. Aldrich, superintendent 
of the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., and Mrs. Aldrich, are on 
a 2 weeks’ auto trip through the White 
Mountains and Canada. 


Ford 


Regis S. Blanc, formerly associated 
with the Montrose Mill of the 
Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. 


with T. 


Guerin 
I., is now 
Guerin & Co., Inc., New York 


W. A. Hunt has resigned as overseer 


of carding at the Ensign Cotton Mill, 
Forsyth, Ga. 


Merchandising, Manufacturing and Cotton Hedging 
Problems Discussed at N. A. C. M. Convention 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Laws Defended— 
Criticism of Cotton Exchanges Applauded 


the National \ 


tacturers 


sociation ol 
coin- 
ie arrival at 
the South Station in that citv of 


(OV 


for the laughter 


I> 
buxtor in 


aid that the 


opening 


( onsiderable 





#. Irving Bullard, Treasurer, N. A.C. M.; 
Member.Board of Directors 


number of vacant seats might be due 
to the tact that many members were 
ingering at the South Station or were 
ost in the crowd there gathered 
However, in view of the general ap 
jlause with which reference to Het 
bert Hoover was received at the bat 
quet Thursday evening it 1s ex 
tremely doubtful whether the tormet 
urmise was correct With these ex 
ceptions politics were practically ta 
00 at convention esstons as well 
is wherever members and guests were 
gathered in social Or more serious 
liscussion This was not because ot 


iny lack of interest in the campaign 
but was due in part to the fact that 
the outcome of the election was dis 


ounted by most of those present, and 
fact that New Eng 


most 


ilso to the 


land manufacturers have something 
more serious to talk about than poli 
tics when they meet business friends 


ind competitors 


Major Problems of Industry 
lhe convention 
either directly or indirectly the major 
problems that the cotton textile indus 


program covered 


now exerting its energies to 
Distribution, manvtacturing, 
cotton buying and cooperation, The 
latter was touched upon indirectly by 
Walter Gordon Merritt 
address the 
laws, and directly by 


of The Cotton 


try 1s 


solv < 


in his banquet 
Anti-Trust 
Hines 

who 


on Sherman 
President 


Textile Institute 
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was an unexpected guest at the open 
ing It needed only an ad 
dress by Homer Loring, or some other 
promoter ot 


session 


textile consolidations to 
make the program completely reflect 
tive of the industry’s most vital prob- 
lems. The need of more adequate 


tariff protection 1s, Of course, as 
vital as any other, but is recognized 
as) one solution 


convening of 


whose must await 


the the next Congress 


Distribution Problems 


[he problem of distribution or 


merchandising, as covered at the first 


business session under the topic 
“Broadened Markets for Cotton 
Manufactures,” presided over by 
George Summersby of \mory, 
Browne & Co., unquestionably is one 
of the most vital interest to the in- 
dustry at the moment and its position 


at the head of the program was logi 
cal, vet its discussion was confined to 
the quite 
probable, however, that if the whole 
program could 


speakers scheduled; it is 
condensed 
into the second day of the convention 
when this 
particular series of talks would have 


have been 


attendance was larger 


aroused greater interest and dis 
cussion 
Interest in Hedging 
\s previously noted it was “The 


Hedging of Cotton” presented at the 


final formal session of the convention 


and presided over by Harry L. Bailey 
of Wellington, Sears & Co., that at- 
tracted the greatest interest, and it 
probably would have stimulated much 


discussion if it had not been so late 
when the last speaker finished his 
paper. \s there has been no recent 


public discussion of the subject it is 
fair to assume that the series of ar 
ticles “Use of Cotton Futures As 
Insurance.” by George W 


on 
Price 
Fooshe, that has been appearing in 
PEXTILI 
tially 

therein 


WoRLD, may have been par 


responsible for the interest 


Convention Committees 


[he committees — that 
with the board of government in mak 


cooperated 


ing the convention a success were as 
follows 

Program Committee: Spencer Bor 
den, chairman; Lincoln Baylies, Wil 
liam QO. Buzzell, Stuart D. Fisher, 
Frederick A. Flather, Charles H. For 
saith, Parkman 1). Howe, Charles F 
Inches, J. F. Morrissey, Kenneth G 
Stone, H. R. Whitehead. 

Nominating Committee 
Amory, chairman; Alfred E 
William B. MacColl. 

Resolutions Committee: Charles O 
Gil 


Robert 
Colbv 


Richardson, chairman: George L 

more, W. S. Pepperell. 
Reception Committee: Henry G, Si 

monds, chairman : 


G. Vickery 


John Geary, Robert 


Wednesday p. m.—Merchandising 





New Uses and Style Fabrics Stressed 


dent Hines of C. T. 


HEN President G 

ton called the first 
der at 2 45 Wedne sday 
there was an attendance of barely 100 
but 
when it 
noised through the lobby that Presi- 
dent Walker D The Cotton 
Institute was unexpectedly 
present as a President Hines 
at President Buxton’s right hand 


K-dward Bux 
session to o1 
afternoon 
and the number 


members guests, 


increased materially became 
Hines of 
Textile 
guest 
sat 


Presi- 





I. an Honored Guest 


and George Summersby, who acted as 
chairman during the discussion of the 
Market for Cotton 
seated at the 
After commenting, as 
noted, upon the compara 
tively small attendance and the possi 
bility that some of the members might 
have been caught in the jam of the 
Smith parade, President Buxton spoke 
in part as follows 


“Broadened 
Manufactures,” 
president’s left. 
previously 


topic, 


Was 


Pres. Buxton’s Opening Address 


cotton 
the 
which 


unmistakable trend of 


"T HE 


toward significance is 
the 
easily is of greater importance than 
consideration, declared 
Buxton in 


style 
one development of year 
every other 
President G. Edward 
opening the are 
alert to seize this opportunity and 
employ every possible means to give 
the American woman a satistactory 
fabrics which harmonize 


convention If we 


range of 


with authentic tendencies 


style we 
may hereafter point to the past 
twelve months as the year which 


marked the progress of our industry 
from its deepest depression to a cycle 
of reasonable employment and fair 
profit. 

The style supremacy which has for 
a generation rested with other and 
competitive fibers stands ready, | 
firmly believe, to return to cotton 


provided we do not ourselves offen 
in our interpretation of what 
wanted in standards of gray clotl 
finishing, color, design and suitabilit 
of the final product. 

In this present more hopeful situa 
tion it is a genuine 
that 


satisfaction t 
count many 
powertul allies who have made vast 


feel we may on 





Russell T. Fisher, Secretary of 


IN. a a. 
‘strides in technical skill and style 
appreciation during the last decade. 
[The textile chemist, the garment 
manutacturer and the dressmaker. 
the textile artist and designer, the 


distributor and, last but not least, the 
laundries of America. The laundry 


owners are led by aggressive national 


and. local associations who have 
educated both themselves and_ thei 
public to the skillful handling ot 
even the sheerest and most colorful 
of cotton fabrics 

The last year in the industry has 


been turther notable in witnessing the 
increasing usefulness of The Cotton 
Textile Institute and I trust that our 
members will continue to give it 
their loyal support. As a medium for 
current and accurate statistical data 
which reveals week and month 
the relationship of production to con 
sumption; as a house for 
constructive suggestions and as the 
instrument for friendly contacts 
men facing common prob 
lems The Institute has already justi 
fied the labor of its founders. 


each 


clearing 


between 


In closing President Buxton re 
ferred to the excellent service that 
had been given him and the associa- 
tion by Secretary Russell T. Fisher 
and to the resultfulness for the 
association and the industry of the 
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k of Thomas H. Dinneny, pub- 
ty director. He also expressed 
hope that the work of the pro- 
mn committee for the current con- 
tion would be appreciated as much 
ill having opportunity to attend 
sessions as it was by him. 


le then introduced President 


TEXTILE 


Walker D. Hines of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, stating that although 
Mt.. Hines had not been able to 
attend the convention he ‘had found 
it possible at the last minute to be 
present during that afternoon. Pres 
ident Hines spoke in large part as 
follows : 


No“Big Stick” Method for Institute 


M ®: President, ladies and _ gentle- 
s men, the president has 
ry gracious to me. He very hos- 
tably entertained me at luncheon. 
he added to the hospitality of 
it occasion and my enjoyment otf 
by not telling me, until after I had 
id the full benefit of the luncheon, 
it he expected to call on me for a 
speech. Consequently my enjoyment 
the excellent meal was not dis- 
irbed at all by any plans about talk- 
ig tO you. 
| want to say, following up what 


been 


(Blank & Stoller 


Henry G. Nichols, Elected to Board of 
Directors, N. A. C. M. 


said, that the In- 
stitute has been very much impressed 
vith this pronounced trend 
itton styled goods. We went 
that matter this summer with 
‘are, and found that there 
ery marked trend in_ that 
tion, and many of our members have 
shown the greatest interest in 
tollowing up that trend at this pro- 
itious time. You may have heard 
me at times in the past outline the 
ork of the Institute, what the 
tivities in which it engages, etc. 
le purpose is primarily to put the 
lls in the best position to adopt 
und merchandising policies. 
lhere is one thing I would like to 
iphasize, assuming you are pretty 
ll posted about what the Institute 
undertaking to do, and that is 
mething about what the Institute 
es not undertake to do. There is 
ie thing it does not attempt, and 
it is to make any substitute for 
e freedom of action and the initia- 


the president has 
toward 
into 
much 
was a 
direc 


very 


are 





We 


decision 


tivéven the part of its members. 
don’t try to substitute our 
for the decision of the members. It 
is for the 
they want to do, and what they will 


members to decide what 
heard 
the suggestion that the Institute ought 


to use the “big stick’’ on the mem 


do. Once in a while | have 


bers; that is, apparently, make them 
do this, that and the other thing 
That is wholly foreign to the con 
ception of the Institute, and it is 


equally foreign to the conception ot 
the This 
hear occasionally, has brought to my 
mind the story that a friend of mine 
told about his little girl He 
said: “One morning when the whole 
family was assembled at the break 
fast table, this little started to 
pour some cream on her cereal. Well, 
she missed the dish of 
poured the cream on the table cloth 
She didn’t She kept right on 
She was wasting the cream and spoil 
ing the table cloth, but still she con 
tinued. Finally she burst out crying 
and said, ‘Why don’t somebody make 
me stop?’”’ 

Now, the same idea seems to be in 
volved at times in our industry. When 
they are wasting the cream and spoil 
ing the table cloth, some of the mem 
bers seem to want to have somebody 
make them stop. Now, that isn’t the 
function of the Institute \s a mat 
ter of practice, it couldn't be. We 
want to give all practicable informa 
tion, and if a table cloth is being 
spoiled, we want to mention that fact 


law. suggestion, which | 


me 


girl 
and 


cereal 


stop 


with emphasis, and also refer to the 


(Blank & 


Charles E. Inches, Elected to Board of 


Stoller) 


Directors, N. A. C. M., also Member 


of Program Committee 
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Walker D. Hines, President of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Who Spoke Before 
Ne AG. 

waste of the cream, but then it is for 


the members of the industry to decide 
about it 


the Institute, and 


they are going to do 
Chat is the theory of 
it 1s the 


what 


theory of the law, and we 
can't LO beyond that, nor could we suc 
cessfully go bevond it even if we tried 
in other 


I think the experience coun 


tries where there is no law in the way, 
is to the effect that, in the long run, 
methods are 
cessful; that 


the members of the industry to what is 


“big stick’ not very suc 


unless you can educate 
sound and proper, and bring them to 
the point where they correct 
amount 
stick” procedure will, for a 


want to 


existing. faulty conditions, no 


of “big 
long time, succeed in correcting them 
In our case we are limited to the mat 
ter of education, and to spreading in 
and ideas which we 


formation hope 


will lead the industry to appreciate the 


unsoundness of some of its merchan 


dising methods, and inculcate in them 


t 


the earnest desire to correct them, and 


when those things are 


the difficulties will be 


accomplished 
corrected But 
thes can’t be corrected through an et 
fort to make them stop. It for then 
to stop when thev see the reasons why 


they should stop 


Sound and Uniform Cost Methods 


[ am very much interested in the 


and 
and | 
a little, because at 


encouragement of soundet 


uniform cost 


more 
methods want to 
the 
mind 

this 


with 


stress this just 
moment it 1s much on my 
\fter study of 


matter, and after consultation 


very 
many months of 
very large part of the 
distributed, at the 
indicating 


industry, we 
\ugust, a 
what we re 
Vhat 
generally com 
stop with that 
Just to put those prin 


end of 
cost outline 
garded as sound cost principles 
outline has been 
mended, but 


commendation. 


ver\ 


we can’t 


ciples on paper and to have them com 
We 
want to encourage the mills to re-ex 
amine their methods in the light of the 
principles which we recommend, and 
when, after such a _ re-examination, 
they are not satisfied with their pres 
ent system, we want to encourage them 
to adopt a sounder system, and I hope 


mended won’t get us very far 


(2453) SD 


by degrees we may work toward 


sounder principles throughout the i1 


dustry; and a many mill met 


great 


now assure me that in many instance 
the present methods are susceptible t 
large improvement 

We not only want to encourag 


sound principles, but we want to et 


courage vreater progress tow ird unt 


formity. With those things accor 
plished, | believe the result will be ce 
cidedly better merchandising, and fu 


ther than that, and this is 
| think the opportunity for com] 


important 
MAr1SO1 
costs 


of individual costs with average 


of efficiently run mills will be ex 


tremely serviceable in the inere 


of efficiency of mill operation 


I am going to follow up that t 
matter m various wavs, and | hope 
shall have the support of the repre 
sentatives of the mills in mv efforts 
that direction. In that matter, and 
all matters, what | am trving to do 
simply trying to find ways to put 
serviceable information betore — the 





Frank I. Neild, Elected to Board of 
Directors, N. A. C. M. 
nulls, and to encourage their meeting 


in groups and otherwise for the put 
that 


information, and putting them in the 


pose of exchanging views about 


best possible position to decide their 


merchandising problems. But in the 


last analy sis, it is for the mills to de 
| ‘ al 
cide what thev want, and if they d 
reach the conclusion that existing 


going tK 


be very certain that they will be im 


practices are unsound, it 1 


proved 


Hopeful as to Future 


| have been very much encourage 
by the work during the last year and 
a half, in which time the organiza 
tion of the Institute has been substan 
tially completed. We 
through an extremely difficult period, 
but I think if I compare this year with 
last, or compare any substantial period 
of time that has elapsed with the time 
that preceded that, I believe it is clear 
that our position is distinctly bette 
from the standpoint of association ac 
tion. Comparing this fall with the fall 
of 1927, there has been still further 
improvement, and I believe that im 


have gone 









86 2454) 
provement will be progressive, and | 
believe the rapidity of it will increase 

time goes on It is impossible, all 
it once, to overcome habits of extreme 
individualism, and habits of non-con 
rerence whi ve pre uled in the in 
dustry tor so long 

I il extremely yppelu i to tne 
future, but | do want to emphasize, in 
conciuding that the ] s ] ive the u 
timate function, and that all the Insti 
tute can do is to provide them with the 
nformation, and _ ther t is tor the 


| OLILOWING Mri Hines’ tal 
President oe aint intre 





Lice ( 4 t s ( 
( e present 
] ¢ + 
( u e papers 
\ 
r ve 1 « 
] . - 
t ¢ r yore prese pleased t 
\l 
r ea d iL in I Vil H Tie 
md at ni aare \ i logica 
+ ] t ] 
nN oduction to t wubprec t¢ he qi 
] ] + re ] 
cussed 1 t largely centered aroun 


Institute 


lextile 


otton 


The finding of new uses and extend 


ing old uses of cotton is a vital prob 
lem if mills are to start up and con- 


tinue to operate all of the spindles 
Ernest ( 


New Uses 


Chairman 


In introducing 
of the 


looms 


and 
Morse in 


Section ot 


charge 
the 
Summersby spoke briefly of the large 


Institute, 


amount of valuable work that he had 


accomplished during the last = 1& 
months 

Mr. Morse stated that this was the 
econd of the National Association’ 
fall meetings since the organization 


{f the New Use Section which he 
had attended and at which he had 
poken of the work of the section 
‘Finding uses for cotton,’ he said 
not preci ely a new idea In t 
ent ue f the Textite Wor 
here was published the tollown 
tate ent 1 ( rre mncden 
ad foun it ippeared in | de 
Bows Review, March, TA40 In the 
eport ot Mr Ellsworth, Commis 
ioner ot Patents, a most invaluable 
document that should be found in the 
ands of every planter, we find a new 
source of consumption — proposed, 


which, if reduced to practice, would 
] 
i 


annua 

his 
new source of consumption is founded 
the ‘that 
cheapest, most comfortable, and most 
that is 
world.’ Bold 


to be, it ts 


more than absorb the whole 


product of the American crop 


on proposition cotton is the 


healthy material for bedding, 


known to the civilized 


as this proposition seems 
sustained.” 
that | 


this afternoon a 


fully 


I wish could bring to vou 


statement of any one 


of the various new uses to which we 
have given our attention in the 
that 


annual 


would absorb 


product of 


vear, more 


your cotton 

tiles 
We 

sible to find a 


old as 


1e affirmative 


have been asked if it is pos 


new use for a fiber as 


cotton. My answer is always 


New Uses Developed 
Morse then explained in some 


several new uses for cotton 


TEXTILE 


act, and that they cannot be 
do until they realize that such 
When 


it with sufficient clearness, the 


mills to 
made t 


action is for their own welfare. 
they see 
way is perfectly open for them to act, 
and [| believe they will do that 

[ am this 
opportunity to say a few words to you, 


and I look forward with pleasure to 


very glad to have had 


listening to your proceedings this 
afternoon. I am only sorry I cannot 
remain here tomorrow, also. Thank 


you, very much 


New Uses Section. 


that have been developed by his sec 


all of 
which have been published in TEXTILE 


tion since it was organized, 


Wortp, and require no other repeti- 


tion than their listing and mention of 


Mi Morse’s estimate oT the possible 
amounts of tabrics for which they 
might create a demand annually: Phe 
fabric street-trathe markers, that rep 
resented one ot the first new uses ex 
ploited by Mr. Morse’s department, 


would require in this country alone, 
it is estimated, at least five million 
square yards of fabric annually; the 


that has 
an inter-lining for 


coarse count cleavage fabric, 
been introduced as 
concrete roads, is estimated to create 
a possible demand tor as much as five 
million yards annually; another open 


mesh cotton tabric that is being used 





Walter Whipple, Elected to Board of 
Directors, N. A. C. M. 
in the South to bond with tar and 


asphalt a type of rural road that can 
around 
a demand 


cost ot 


$3,000 a mile, would make 


be constructed at a 


for 3,520 square yards of 4.61 count 
tabric for each mile, and it is esti- 
mated that there are approximately 


five million miles of such unimproved 
rural roads in the country. 


Extending Old Fabric Uses 


\s illustrations of what may be 
done to extend old uses of cotton he 
referred to the awning campaign and 
the results that are expected to fol 
low better designing, the use of faster 
colors, and the efforts that are being 


made to interest architects in includ- 


WORLD 





George Summersby, Chairman, W ednes- 
day Afternoon Session, N. A. C. M. 


ing awning designs in their original 
plans for dwelling houses, apartment 
and office buildings, the potential in 
creased market in this field being es 
timated at 25 million yards annually; 
the work that has been and is still in 
with manu- 
Retail Dry 

Wholesale 


in cooperation 
the National 
\ssociation, the 
Institute, the National 
Association, the 
\merican Home Economics Associa 
and others, in stimulating the 
standardized and longe1 


progress 
facturers, 
Goods 
Dry 
Laundryowners 


( roods 


tion, 
demand for 
etc. 

detail 
the 


bed sheets, more colored sheets, 

He reviewed in 
the that is 
stvle committee of the Institute and 
that of the National i 


Manutacturers, as 


also some 


work being done by 
\ssociation of 
Cotton well as 


through the style show at the exposi 


tion of the Women’s Art-In-indus 
tries and the stvle conference in co 
operation with the National Asso 
ciation of Cotton Dress Manufactur 


ers, both of which were recently held 
in New 


columns, 


York and reported in these 
and all of de 
signed to stimulate interest in and de 
mand for more for 
women’s wearing apparel. 


which are 


styled cottons 


Must Stimulate Consumer Interest 


In closing Mr. Morse 
follows to the valuable cooperation of 
Government departments and of the 


referred as 


\merican Home Economics Associa 
tion, of the need of stimulating in- 
creased consumer desire for cotton 


fabrics, and of overlooking no com 
paratively small use for cotton man 
ufactures that may be extended: 
“Last year I told you of the forma- 
tion of a New Uses Committee, con 
sisting of representatives of the De 
partments of Commerce and Agricul 
ture and the Institute. This commit 
tee during the last year has held meet 
ings and there have been published a 
number of bulletins, pamphlets, etc.. 
as a result of the studies carried on 
by the three interested groups. I 
will not go further into the detail of 
the of this committee be 
cause we are fortunate in having here 
today the individual committee mem- 


activities 
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bers from both the Departments « 
Agriculture and Commerce, who 
know can give you much better than 
a resume of work which they hay 
been doing in finding new uses at 
extending old uses. 

“One of the facts that must be face 
in all of the work of this section 
that in order to the 
cotton either by new uses or exten 


increase use 
ing old uses, we must increase the d 
sire of the consumer, and, outside 
the containi: 
cotton used are not manufactured 


piece goods, articles 
our members in the form used by tl 


consumer. We are, therefore, fac 
with the necessity of promoting t 
use of articles manufactured by sor 
the 


and distribution of which we have 1 


ther industry over manufactur 


control. However, there are open 

us various avenues of approach to tl 
and ca 
the 


have already been touched upon in th 


been 
Some of 


consumer which have 


continue to be used. 
talk, but in order to crystallize the: 
in your mind let me outline the met! 
ods used in presenting new ideas f 


increased use of cotton to the cor 
sumer. 

“The most important is by personal 
contact. This is, of course, limite: 


although during the last year repre 
this section have pre 
sented new uses before twenty groups 


sentatives of 





E. C. Morse, Who Spoke on New Uses for 
Cotton at Wednesday Afternoon Ses 
sion, N. A. C. M. 


of manufacturers and consumers. C 
contacts have been mace 
80 trade and consume! 


operative 
with over 
associations. 
“Supplementing this work we hav: 
used to advantage news articles, maga 
zine stories, etc. 
distribution of new uses 11 
formation to the consumer. 
“We found the 
Home Economics 
whose membership is included the ma 
jority of those who are teachin 
home i our 
schools and colleges, particularly 1 
terested in our work and very friend! 


in the 


have 


economics in variou 


disposed toward the use of cotton 1 


All of these methods 
contribute and form an important part 


America! 
Association, 1! 














for 
es 
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ne! 
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eneral. Their assistance and co- 
yperation has been greatly appreciated 
y us. 


Large Total of Many Small Uses 


“It has been impossible in this 
hort talk to cover in any detail at all 
iore than a few specimen activities. 
he activities of. the section cover, in 
addition to the matters mentioned 
.bove, research problems in conjunc- 
tion with our Research Associate at 
the Bureau of Standards, simplifica- 
tion and standardization of fabrics 
and uses, specification for purchase of 
fabrics by Government, industry and 
consumer, and the study of the in- 
creased consumption of cotton for 
such purposes, as cotton bags, cotton 
baling, draperies, cement waterproof- 
ing, export, color fastness, washabil- 
ity, aeronautical fabrics, belting, lug 
straps for looms, loom pickers, canvas 
for sides and tops of trucks and 
baskets, canvas casters and truck 
wheels, purchase of supplies in cotton 


containers, cotton fabric for shoe 


TEXTILE WORLD 


soles, for replacing patent-leather for 
shoe uppers, work clothing, and many 
others. The field is tremendous. 

“Although the use in many in- 
stances may consume relatively a small 
yardage, we firmly believe that if 
everyone of these various opportuni- 
ties are taken advantage of by every- 
one interested in the production and 
manufacture of cotton in any of its 
forms, that the aggregate yardage of 
these many uses will reach an impres- 
sive total and be of material benefit 
to the entire industry. We therefore 
ask every mill owner and employe, 
every person directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the great cotton industry 
to promote the use of cotton at every 
opportunity. The industry needs the 
active cooperation of all. 

“In closing, I want to express my 
appreciation for the continued co- 
operation received from your Asso- 
ciation and particularly for the splen- 
did cooperation and assistance at all 
times from your secretary, Mr. 
Fisher.” 


Cotton Industry and Business Press 


OLLOWING Mr. Morse’s address, 

Chairman Summersby stated that 
he was certain that the whole industry 
appreciated the work that had been 
and is being done by the New Uses 
Section, and he then introduced Fred- 
erick M. Feiker, managing director of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
whose subject was “Organizing the 
Cotton Industry and the Business 
Press for Cooperative Market Devel- 
opment.” Mr. Feiker spoke extem- 
poraneously, held the close attention 
of his audience, and the applause and 
the favorable comments heard indi- 
cate that those who read his address 
as well as those who heard it will have 
a clearer conception of the broad 
character of service that the business 
press may perform for industry. Mr. 
Feiker’s remarks were in large part 
as follows: 

Co-operative trade development as 
distinct from individual business pro- 
motion is the new order of the day. 
Groups of manufacturers in many 
lines are combining through trade 
associations or through special organ- 
izations set up for trade development 
alone to extend the volume of sales, to 
reduce wastes in distribution, to com- 
pete as a group against other manu- 
facturers of other commodities as 
groups. 

(he National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, through its member- 
ship in The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
has a great opportunity for practical 
cooperation in the promotion of new 
uses of cotton fabrics. The Cotton- 
Textile Institute represents in its 
membership all branches of cotton 
manufacture and is in a position to 


take leadership in establishing new 
markets. 


The Basis of Cooperation 


n immediate opportunity exists 
extending new markets by setting 
) & cooperative opportunity _be- 


tween the New Uses Division of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers. The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers is a non-profit 
organization established like The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute to forward a 
wider knowledge of the products of its 
members, and the products of the 
members of The Associated Business 
Papers are the specialized journals 
covering manufacturing, selling and 
services in the fields of industry, trade 
and professions. 

Just as The Cotton-Textile Institute 
represents and deals with the coopera- 
tive problems of the cotton manufac- 
turer so the business press through its 
organization deals with the coopera- 
tive problems of spreading the knowl- 
edge of the way in which the editorial 
and advertising pages of its member 
journals reach specialized groups of 
buyers in many markets, including 
railways, construction, municipal, elec- 
trical, mining, food, iron and steel 
markets in both the United States and 
Canada. 


Each of the great divisions of the 
cotton textile industry offers an op- 
portunity for relating its specialized 
uses to specialized markets, not only 
taking the present uses to which cotton 
fabrics are put in industry and trade 
and the home, but developing new uses 
which come out of the intimate analy- 
sis of the specialized markets and the 
trade problems of those markets. 

What I am suggesting is a master 
program of coordination, analyzing 
and rearranging the remarkable inven- 
tory of uses of cotton fabrics which 
was prepared by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in such 
a form that the various products listed 
are related to the specialized markets 
and the specialized problems of trade 
involved in reaching those markets 
about which the editors of the member 
journals of The Associated Business 
Papers in some sixty fields of industry 


and trade have a highly intimate and 
accurate trade knowledge. 

The New Uses Division of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute and the office of 
The Associated Business Papers have 
during the past year set up in a pre- 
liminary way three or four experimen- 
tal programs for advancing coopera- 
tively new uses for cotton fabrics. 


A Curator and Promoter of Ideas 

I wish to present to you briefly a 
picture of the business press as a great 
instrument not only for the promotion 
of ideas, but as the creator of ideas 
for the development of the cotton-tex- 
tile industry. The 129 publications 
which constitute the membership of 





Frederick M. Feiker, Managing Director, 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., Who 
Spoke at First Session, N. A. C. M. 


The Associated Business Papers 
should not be thought of alone as 
media for reaching through the edi- 
torial and advertising pages the 
1,250,000 readers divided into the spe- 
cialized groups of industries, trades 
and professions, but also as a great 
organized body of fact-finding, a per- 
sonnel of specialists, highly conver- 
sant with the intimate manufacturing 
and selling details of their respective 
industries or trades, or with the opera- 
tion and management of the many in- 
stitutions and services which they also 
represent. 

To be specific is perhaps the sim- 
plest way to show the opportunity for 
coordination. It seems first worth- 
while to emphasize the fact that we 
are in a period of great competition 
and that what we think is right and 
useful will not become common knowl- 
edge without intense application in 
time and money. Ideas are many. 
Ideas put to work nationally are few. 
What I would like to visualize for 
you is not an assumption of casual in- 
terest, but a really great opportunity 
for forwarding nationally new concep- 
tions of your business and of your 
markets. It is an easy thing to sit 
and think in convention halls and dis- 
cuss ways and means. It is a much 
more difficult thing to devise practical 
cooperative undertakings in which all 
who participate will benefit. Yet I 
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would visualize for The Cotton-Textile 
Institute in cooperation with the busi 
ness press of America not a smal 
opportunity, but a great responsibility 
to coordinate and put to work the 
organized forces for the making of in 
dustrial and trade opinion which ur 

derlie the success of any great ma 

keting program. 

Draperies For Business Offices 

In one or two instances let me visu 
ualize immediate opportunities an 
then suggest a master plan. The New 
Uses Division suggested to the office 
of The Associated Business Papers the 
possibility for the 
office draperies. Office draperies may 
largely be made of cotton fabrics and 
apparently offer a very real market 
for development not only for the sal 
of such fabrics in executive and pro 
fessional offices, but in _ factories 
stores, hospitals, hotels, municipal in 
stitutions and other specialized home 
of business, profession and trade. 

In studying the market problems, it 
immediately becomes clear that since 
business men buy products for busi- 
ness use on the basis of utility values 
rather than vanity values, price would 
be a consideration in determining the 
sale of draperies in large measure. A 
church was being remodeled under th: 
direction of one of the staff of The 
Associated Papers. Bids 
were let on the draping of the social 
rooms of the church to five different 
concerns. The bid was ob- 
tained from a producer of theatrical 
equipment and fittings. That bid was 
less than one-half of the highest bid 
on the same specifications. Analysis 
of the bids indicated that the reason 
for this low bid was that the labor cost 
of manufacturing the draperies was a 
factory operation on the part of the 
theatrical equipment producer and a 
hand operation on the part of the other 
bidders. This suggested at once that 
if office draperies were to be promoted 
in any large way a new decorator must 
come into being, namely, a factory 
producer’ of decorative equipment, 
whereby we might have the advantage 
of mass production for beauty and 
art, as well as utility. 

To make a long story short, the 
theatrical producer has now estab- 
lished an office draperies division and 
the next stage is to spread widely 
this idea through organized effort to 
many centers. 

Trade-Marked Coal in Cotton Bags 

Take another illustration as to a 
possible opportunity involving not 
alone the present consumers and users, 
but inter-industry cooperation in the 
development of a product. Coal mines 
seem a long way from the cotton field, 
yet a fleecy field of cotton may be the 
means of developing the products of 
sunless mines. Anthracite coal, as well 
as domestic bituminous coal, are in 
sharp competition today with other 
forms of domestic heating, including 
the vil burner, the gas heater, and in 
some highly 
electricity. A 
has 


development of 


Jusiness 


lowest 


localities, 
publication 
miners of 
should be 
trade marked 
This method 


specialized 
business 
suggested to the 
anthracite that coal 
bagged at the mine, 
with B.T.U. content. 
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nized « produce and repre 
' tive The Cotton-T« xtile In 
titute w ri hortly held to discu 
ctical w nd means for promot 
Wider Lse of Awnings 
urd lustration typical of an 
ier direction in which the busine 
ress and the organized cotton indu 
rv may cooperate is illustrated in the 
ase of awning \ discussion be 
tween the Ne Uses Division of The 
(otton- Textile Institute and Che 
\ssociated Busine Papers and 
representatives of the architectural 


rember papers developed the idea that 


wwning business had not increased be 
cause awning design had not followed 
small house and building 
was up 


Institute 


le trend ol 


lesi \n experiment set 


gis 
vetween The Cotton-Textile 
and a number of architectural papers 


in which prizes were offered tor new 


ining designs. As a result most im 
teresting designs were proposed. The 
development ot these designs awaits 


their promotion by the organized tex 
tile industry Phe awning manuta 
turers have recently org inized to pro 
mote the wider use of awnings. It 


vould seem that an opportunity would 


xist for [he Cotton lextile Institute 
ind the busine press to take the 
eadershij bringing together repre 
sentative or. tive awning manutlat 
ture ociation and the busines 
ress to discu wavs and means ot 
ro 1 particular division ot 
the cotton industry which suggest 
he ¢ il Cc! 1 CS 
Promotional Opportunity 
Ty lustr? oOopet tion, is ] have 
' este tact not a theo V Lhe 
nize te tile 1 lustry has the 
t { through its New Uses 
iN nN ett up a group of pro 
1 1 ities which will coo 
inate t ecialized manutacturing 
oups W the Government and busi 
é press in terms of making new in 
ustri nd trade opinion with regard 
ust § cotton fabrics. The ma- 
chinery is avilable The Associated 
sisi NE Papers through its Group 


Sales 


ommittee, ol which 4 H. 
Bragdon, who happens to be one of 
publishers of Textire Wortp, is 
chairman working with other in 
istries in the coordination of the 
orces of the business press with the 
( e I industry making new 
irkets and developing old markets. 

c ul t press organized tl rough 
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The Associated Business Papers ot- 


fers its facilities not only in terms of 
its editorial and advertising pages, but 
in terms of a personnel of editors and 
business associated 


men intimately 


with the needs and methods of some 


sixty of our leading industries, pro 


fessions and trades 


Cooperation ot Govt. Departments 


Cs \IRMAN Summersby 

opened the subject for formal 
cussion b the following chiefs 
(sovernment department which 
ooperating with the New Uses 
tion of The Cotton-Textile Instit 
I: | Pickard, chief, Textile 


Bure: 


iu 


I 


{ommerce ; 


eT 


7 
F 
de 


| \\ 
this 


Uses 


E. T. Pickard, 


extile 


Foreign 
Charles 


ane 


\\ 


Division, 


| 


the 


ec 


ule 


n 


Section, 


Domestic 


Schoffstall, 


Bureau 


Standards: Dr. Louise Stanley, chief, 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of \griculture: Dr. 


\rthur W. Palmer, chief, Marketing 
Specialist, Division of Cotton Market- 


ing, Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics They are all members of the 
New Uses Committee of The Cotton 
lextile Institute. Their remarks in 
the order noted follow in part 


T. Pickard—Commerce Bureau 


\NT to emphasize the point that 
study for new and extended 
of cotton and cotton products is 


designed to 


take c ire 


of 


an 





Who Discussed Neu 


imme 


U se 


Ss 


for Cotton at Wednesday Afternoon 
Session, As Gl 
ciate emergency l rue it Wa started 
during the perio if large produc 
tion of cotton, which resulted in the 
desire to find new and extended out 
let for that irge cotton crop But 
1 e like that will come agaln Pe 
od ot overp! xluction ind depres- 
sion will come again, and the work 
] 1 we re all engaged in, in the 
LyOove ( ley rtmetl i d Mii 
Morse lepartmel well, has a 
ul 1e 1 i] ] S 1 erel\ to sat- 
iv the er c 4  ¢ ergency We 
( hopu c ecretore that what we 
o will be valuable to the manu- 
facture ind distributors and other 
rencies engaged in the cotton branch 
{ the textile industry as credit in 
formation sales information, and 
manv other items which the manutac- 
turer and merchant insist upon as a 
itter of course 





\Ve 


het = 


that 
kinds of 


started 
of the 
cotton fabrics produced or the uses to 
v put. Such a thing 
istounding. There was no single 
place where a list could be had of the 


found when we 


Was no record 


hich they were 


Was 
uses of three-yard sheetings or 3.50 
sheeting, or 2.85 drills or anything 
that you We 
compiled that list. 


lhe second job which our division 


else mav name. have 


has undertaken and on which we have 
in the field, the first result of 
which will be available in a few weeks 


men 


in the form of a series of very short 
reports, is to study every industry, art, 


and profession, ete., from two points 
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Oo! 
that 


view. First, to find out where in 
industry the operations lend 
lves to a new or extended use 

we expect to indicate ev ery 
operation which the 
cotton in the process of producing the 
the plant disposes of « 
the use of cotton or the 


thense a 


of cotton: 
involves use of 
irticle which 


sells 


possibility of an extended use of cot 


Second, 


ton fabrics or articles in the articl 
which the mill or factory produces 
l am sure that when you begin to get 


those series of releases, you will Want 


to know it there are any possible ad 
litions to the market for your par 
ticular kind of fabrics. Take su 


in industry as the coal industry « 
the iron and steel industry, or motio1 
picture industry, and there you wil 
have a catalogue or list of the use: 
to which they put cotton in the pro 
‘ess of producing their commodity 
ind also the uses of cotton or the pos 
sibility of such use in the article 
vhich they produce. 

Now, in the year 1927, I guess (be 
cause the figures aren’t out vet) tha 
we hada production of around 9,000 
000,000 vards of cotton goods, an 
that is about a billion and a half mor 
than we consumed. The same 
when we had a pro 
duction of about eight and one-quai 
ter billion, and in 1925 the production 
wasn't so large, but it was too large 
We find that 1924 and 1926 and 1928 
were years of depression, so I want 
to reaffirm again that our efforts art 
not to satisfy a temporary need but 
to give you basic actual information 
trom which manufacturers, distribu 
tors and users may attempt to find 


new and extended outlets 


have 
applied in 1923 


for your 


goods 


C.W.Schoffstall—Standards Bureau 


OMEONI 


when a 


that 
invention has 


has estimated 


3 


new idea or 


heen developed only one-tenth of the 
Phe 


tenths must be expended in introduc 


work has been done. other nine- 











(Blank & Stoller 


John S. Lawrence, Board of Directors, 
N. A.C. M., and Chairman of Merchan- 
dising Committee 





ing it and educating the people to use 
it. Despite this seemingly unbalanced 
ratio it is doubtless evident that the 
one-tenth utilized for development is 
t very important part of the total. It 
is to this one-tenth that the Bureau of 
Standards hopes to contribute 
share in the progress of the new uses 
program or the extension of the tse 


its 


or cotton. 
The Bureau was very glad to en- 
large its work in cotton research by 


extending the privilege of a research 
to The Cotton 
\. Mercier, who has h 


associateship lextile 
Institute. A. 


a number ot vears of practical ex- 


perience was selected for this posi- 
In addition to the research as- 


sociate the Bureau’s personnel in the 


t1o1 


on mill consists of two men, one 
experienced in the preliminary pro- 


cesses up to weaving and the other a 
weaver with some experience in the 
slashing operation. Additional help 


trom the testing and research person- 
s given when required. 


1 
nei 


The in which we are 
cooperating is generally referred 


is New Uses although we prefer to 


cotton work 





ill it a study of the fabric for speci- 
c uses. The general plan is to study 
the needs or uses of a particular fab- 


ic with the idea of developing the 


t 
' 





3 
tg 


te 
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tton material 
ese needs. 

Mr. Morse has referred to some of 
se studies from time to time in his 
ks before groups. Some 
the more extensive problems are as 


best suited to meet 


various 
lows: 


| nderwear or Similar Apparel 
\Ithough substantially more expen- 
e than cotton there consider- 
le amounts of rayon or silk wo- 
n’s underwear garments used, This 
ce differential permits ample room 
improvements in cotton materials 
olving construction and treatment 
the yarn and fabric. Various sur- 
s have been made by home 
and others to 
iin from the users what properues a 
ik or a rayon undergarment 
ich counterbalances the difference 
price as compared with a cotton. 
\s might be supposed many of these 
isons are’ psychological but 
point that was mentioned 

iny times which seemed to offer a 
tangible basis for study was the ele- 
nent of slippage. This factor in a 
silk garment, it was stated, permits 
he clothing to be adjusted comfort- 
ibly without the tendency to “creep” 
f either the underwear or 
ment next to it. 

This “slip” is a measurable property 
which can be estimated closely enough 
ior these purposes by an adjustable 
inclined plane which when covered 
with the fabric can be raised to the 
height necessary to cause a block also 
‘overed with the fabric to slide down 


the plane. 


are 


eco- 


mics groups ascer- 


has 


one 


striking 


the gar- 


“he height is a measure of 

the “slip” factor. 
A number of fabrics been 
woven having varying constructions. 


have 


(hus far only a mercerization process 
l as been tried. The results show 

mly slight improvement. It is 
€ lanned to extend this problem to de 
d 


termine the practicability of coating 





1e i “doping” either the yarns or the 
1s ibric with some cellulosic compound 
It 
nf Cleavage Fabric 
its Another fabric, to which Mr. Morse 
es — has referred in his paper, is at the 
Ise ther extreme from the underwear 
abric referred to above. It is pro- 
n- iosed to use it in highway construc- 
by tion to be laid on the road before the 
rch surfacing is put on so that repairing 
ile resurfacing when necessary may 
had facilitated. The proposed fabric 
ex- Ss an open construction with only 
)Si- nough body to permit handling dur- 
as- ng the road construction. The 
the —) cheapest cotton and manufacturing 
one —% Procedure is desirable. Samples 
pro- fe Were woven of 2.75s cotton yarn 


-r a fR weighing 1.6 ounces per square yard, 
thread count of 2.6 ends and 3.5 
inch. It was necessary to 
to eliminate the curling at the 


( | per 


et ills ae PC a 


ges and otherwise facilitate its 

e andiing. This fabric has been put 
1 to I production and is now being tried 
r to er service conditions. 
peels Bags 
tudy : 
fab- number of problems on bagging 
the been submitted including bags 


e, fertilizer and cement. In gen- 
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Ewing 


ris & 


C. W. Schoffstall, Who Discussed New 


Cotton Uses Before N. A. C. M. 


eral jute or paper are now being used 
for bagging. One of the chief con 
siderations is price, but each use has 


some special considerations: some are 
used repeatedly, some are washed 
after the initial use and used for 


other purposes, some must withstand 
sampling and other more or 
severe service conditions. 


less 
In the case 
trier is in 
serted to take samples from various 
depths of the rice. Several shapes of 
probes are used but all treat the bag 
severely. The ideal would 
be so constructed that the yarns would 


of rice bags, a probe or 


rice bag 


slip enough to permit the insertion ot 
the trier and then work back into 
place easily when it was removed. 

In most bagging problems, it is 
rather interesting to note that cost has 


been the chief consideration in the 
selection of the material now used, 
but by studying the conditions of 


service, it 1s believed that cotton fab- 
rics may be designed which will ful- 
fill these a sufficiently 
better advantage to counterbalance the 
price difference. 


conditions to 


Bagging materials have been woven 
in several different weights and a 
variety of constructions. Some sizing 
processes have also been tried. 


siderable progress has been made 


Con- 


Sheeting Data 

The laboratory part of the sheeting 
study now being carried on by The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the Asso 
ciates for Government i 
ing done at the Complete 
constructional and test data have been 
obtained 


Service is be 
Bureau 
brands of 


on a number ot 


sheets. Several detailed studies are 
being made, of which one on relative 
whiteness of sheets and another on 
over bleaching are the most inte 
esting 
The Research Methods 
(hese are typical ot the pt rblet 

which are being studied in this coop 


erative work. Some have already 


indicated a 
final success 


food prospect oO! their 
Some are being devel 
oped in the direction of extending the 


use of cotton into the field of highet 
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priced fibers, others like the bagging will be adjusted later, for if it 
and cleavage fabrics are aimed at can be shown that the 


characteristic 
Fine ] 
and coarse yarns are being used ant 


supplanting lower priced fibers. which is sought can be reproduced the 


problem of lowering the 


~ 


cost will ven 
of course many different types of fin- erally offer no serious difficulties if 


them unique, will be within \nother 


frequently one use sug 


ishes, some of reason valuable 
used. At times the experimental fab- future is that 


ric utilizes varns and processes which 


gests another and information gath 
would bring the cost of the re ered in one phase of a problem lends 
sultant material far above the cost self readily to the solution of othe 
a 


which the use will justify This succeeding problems 


Dr Louise Stanley -Home Economies 


HI Bureau of Home Economics In the second place, cotton is the tex 
is one of ten research bureaus in tile fiber most used in the home 
the Department of Agriculture lt ‘ 
: \pproach to New Uses’ Problem 
function as stated in our Appropria 
: ! ae \s members of the New Uses Com 
tion Act is to investigate the relative  whicl Ml M 
, mittee of which se is chai 
utility and economy of agricultura ; = eee Wars Semens 
; » mat » have cooperate { } 
products Tol food clothing ma sien ss : 6. dee ited wit Che 
: Cotton-Textile stitute, the De t- 
other uses in the hom with specia one Pextile In ine, wie Mepart 
ment of Commerce, and with = tw 


1 
t 


other bureaus in our own department 


the Bureau of Agricultural Econom 
ics and the Bureau of Chemistry, in 
the studv of new uses of cotton and 


increasing old uses 

Our approach to this problem wa 
first to list the uses of 
Chis list was studied t 


cc ruld be 


present cotton 
in the home 
find 
advantage and to determine possible 
uses. \ study of 
cotton to othe 


where it extended to 


new shifts 


fibers was made. 


trom 
One 
phase of this was covered by a ques 
tionnaire study asking consumers to 
indicate changes in use with reasons 
\t the time 


cloth and garments were visited so as 


same manutacturers ot 


to get their point of view on the pres 


ent situation. It was evident, in so 


far as clothing was concerned, that 
part of the difficulty lay in lack or at- 


tention to designing the fabrics, 





par 
ticularly the fabrics in the lower price 
the 
made from these fabrics 


r Underwood 


Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief, Bureau Home 


levels, and to styling garments 
The mate 
rials which you produced last spring 
that a most 


made to better 


Economics, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Speaker at Wednesday Session 
; : 2 
show serious effort was 
suggestions for plans and methods for 
the more effective utilization of such 


products for 


fabric designs, and | 
understand that still more satisfying 
these purposes and to fabrics will be available during the 


disseminate useful information on this coming season. While a start wa 
subject. This places us on an equal made, there was not sufficient effort 
basis and in direct contact with the last season in styling dresses made 
bureaus interested in agricultural pro- from cotton fabrics, either from the 


duction, representing, 
the 


you might say, point of view of showing the home- 


consumer among the group of maker the 


this 


possibilities or in 
available a_ well-stvled, 
dress. <A 


regard to this was taken at the Stvle 


making 
competing producers. In sense 


i balance wheel to 


ready-made 


the bureau acts a cotton step in advance in 


help adjust the production of different 
lines to the needs of the 


consumer. Show which was held under the aus 


The establishment of the bureau pices of The Cotton-Textile Institut 
came directly as the result of demand in New York about two weeks ago 
on the part of homemakers, teachers, There the cotton dress goods manu 
ind extension workers for home eco- facturers showed some of the possi 
nomic facts, facts based on scientific bilities of their fabrics 
study, most « he having to do Further analysis of the returns 
with the wise choice and use of ite from the survey on changing uses of 
rials in the home lo this group has cotton showed that several other dif 
been added since the establishment of ficulties are present. The laundry 
the bureau, inufacturers, marketing problem is one that is always with 
igencies, advertisers, all coming to us us, and, while one of the factors 
to get facts for sales programs, mat which makes cotton desirable for so 
ket trends, and probable consumer many household fabrics is the fact 
demands that it withstands laundering better 

Our interest in cotton has been two- than other fibers, on the other hand 
fold: In the first place, a large agri- for certain types of uses, such as 


cultural acreage is in cotton, and the underwear fur 


ther advances are needed in introduc- 


and the outside dress 
economic conditions of whole sections 


are largely tied up with cotton sales. ing a fabric which will wash as easily 





1 
and 


is sill 


which does not mu too 
easily More study need to be 1 lade 
in adapting fabrics to specific needs 
New Uses for Osnaburgs 
We have been working with the 
New Uses Committee to indicate uses 
which would be desirable for certain 
new fabrics and some of the older 
fabrics hich have been little known 
in the household The one upon 
which we have done most work is the 
osnaburg, into which considerable 
volume ot low vrade cotton goes. 


This has been used primarily as a bag- 


ging material. Numerous uses for 
this, primarily in the field of house 
furnishings, have been suggested. 


s detailed work has been 

M1 

Morse has brought to our attention 
Other Helpful Studies 


Ihe cotton work has worked in very 


Somewhat les 


done on some new fabrics which 


nicely connection with © studies 
1ave been making 


in 


which we | on chil 
l 


dren’s clothing In designing chi 
dren’s clothing we have been particu 
larly anxious to make use of the 
newer idea in child training which 


aims to develop independence in the 


A. W. Palmer—C 


N the vear 
recall, the 


m1 1 
1923, aS well as Lt can 


cotton crop which was 


produced in this country roughly bal 
In 1924 
the production began to run ahead of 
the this tendency 
continued up and through the crop of 
1920 


anced the world consumption 


consumption, and 
Along about 1925 the tendency 
pretty clearly evident to all 
who took pains to study it, and the 
Department of 
feel 
gent 


became 


\griculture began to 
from the more intelli- 
the South, who 
wanted to know something about what 
was the potential market for the crop. 

In the summer of 1926, in response 


pressure 


growers of 


to this demand, we were able to begin 
a study of this kind. With the help 
of Professor Killough, of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, we began listing 


all the known uses of cotton fabrics 
which we could find. This was only 
begun when the enormous crop of 


1926 came along, with the disastrous 
decline of prices which accompanied 
it, and this inquiry for information 
as to the market for the crop broad- 
ened out into a demand for some posi 
tive work looking to increasing the 
outlets for the crop. And before the 
year had passed, there had been in- 
troduced into Congress measures to 
provide appropriations both for the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Commerce, the purpose 
of which was to make possible very 
definite work looking to the increased 
use of cotton, either through the ex- 
tension of old uses, or the discovery 
of new uses 

It so happened that about the same 
time, the organization of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute was effected, so that 
we had three agencies, all very much 
interested the thing. The 
question immediately arose as to what 


in same 
should be done to prevent overlapping 
and duplication of effort, and the sen- 
sible thing to be to 


seemed form a 
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child, and are working to develop de- 
will the child to 
dress and undress himself at an early 
ive. Studies 


which enable 


signs 


are in on 
laundering so as to simplify the pro- 
far Studies 


to determine 


pre TeSS 


as possible. 
attempt 


cess so 


on 
the in- 
fluence of temperature of ironing on 
the structural strength of the fabric; 
studies on sizing to find the type of 
starch which puts back into the fab- 
the In 
cooperation with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, a project has just 
been outlined to follow definite grades 
of cotton into the fabric and to study 
the physical characteristics and the 


ironing 


ric most satisfactory finish 


wear of such fabrics when made up 
into cloth. 

In conclusion I wish to say that we 
are interested in working with you; 
to know your 
problems are, and we are interested 
in getting over to the manufacturers 
the needs and point of view of the 
consumer and in turn in taking to 
her your problems as well 
her to 


we are anxious what 


as calling 


attention your new develop- 


ments 


‘otton’ Marketing 


each of 
who, through 
voluntary allocation of work, might 
arrange a program which would en- 
able each to play a part without dupli- 
cation or waste. And this is exactly 
what was done. Looking back over 
the period, it seems to have been an 
excellent thing to do, especialy from 
the standpoint of the Department of 
Agriculture. I want to say that it 
has been most helpful, because the 
Institute has given to the Department 
that point of contact with the industry 
which has been necessary the 
Department’s standpoint. 
Bagging for Cotton 

In this allocation of work which I 
have just mentioned, the listing of 
uses was taken over by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and by the Insti- 
tute, and the Division of Cotton Mar- 
keting retained the field of agricul- 
tural uses and of bags. The first real 
piece of work that we were able to 
do was the study of the possibility 
of making use of cotton bagging as 
a covering for cotton bales. 
were two problems involved. 


ot members of 


organizations, 


committee 
these 


from 


There 
First, 
the problem of whether a covering 
made of cotton would be suitable from 
a physical standpoint, and_ second, 
whether the use of cotton was econo- 
mical. This was not a new idea. It 
had been undertaken as far back as 
1889, and I think about 1900 your 
chairman, Mr. Summersby, undertook 
a test of some osnaburgs as a cotton 
covering. 

The attempt which had been made 


in 1889 suggested that it might be 
possible to make a loose weave of 
goods, somewhat open, after the 


fashion of jute bagging, and proceed- 
ing on this theory, our people made 
up four constructions of cotton bag- 
ging. One was three-quarters of a 
pound to the yard, or 41% to the pat- 
tern; another one pound to the yard, 


six pounds to the pattern; another 1%4 
pounds to the yard, 7% pounds to 
the pattern; and one 1% pounds to the 
yard, 9 pounds to the pattern. The 
manufacture of these bags was made 
possible through the cooperation of 
Clemson Agricultural College, in 
South Carolina, and the North Caro- 
lina State College at Raleigh. 


One hundred and twenty bales were 
covered with this bagging, and were 
shipped to Bremen from Norfolk. At 
Bremen they were unloaded, exam- 
ined, reloaded on the ship, and re- 
turned to Philadelphia, where they 
were again unloaded and examined. 
The test indicated that the three-quar- 
ter pound bagging was amply heavy 
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the 
It was 25% stronger than 
two-pound jute bagging in the warp. 
It was 30% to 50% stronger than 
jute bagging in the filling, and this 
was important, because the stress of 
compressing follows in the direction 
of the filling. 

The test demonstrated at least four 
advantages of cotton bagging: In 
the first place it gave better protec- 
tion to the bale than jute; second, 
there was less waste from adherence 
to the cotton bagging by cotton; 
third, total freedom of foreign fibers 
in the cotton picker room or opening 
room; and fourth, it was lighter in 
weight. The savings on exports alone 
which could be effected in freight 
have been calculated at $500,000,000 
from the use of cotton bagging. 


and strong for the covering of 
cotton. 


Economics of Problem 

Now, the economic problems pre- 
sented somewhat more difficulty. We 
undertook to work the economies out, 
to find at what price the fabric could 
be sold with cotton at any given price, 
and constructed a table showing these 
figures. We discovered that to com- 
pete ordinarily with two-pound jute 
bagging, low grade cotton would have 
to be selling at not over ten cents a 
pound. The chief obstacle, however, 


to the use of cotton bagging was found 
to be the practice of selling cotton on 
gross weights. 


The farmer bringing 
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a bale of cotton to market covere: 


with cotton bagging had 7% les 
pounds of weight to sell than th: 


farmer covering his bales with jute. 

It happened, however, that last ye: 
a mill at Shreveport, La., made up 
considerable supply of cotton bag 
ging very similar to the styles 
bagging which the Department h 
made, using, however, a constructi: 
which Mr. Odenheimer of the La: 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., h 
developed some 20 years ago. Abo: 
200,000 bales of cotton were cover: 
with this. It cost the farmer, I thin 
about 50 cents a bale more to cov 
the cotton with this bagging than wit 
jute, with’ cotton at the price ruli: 
last year. Such information as y 
were able to get indicated that far: 
ers were perfectly willing to sta: 
this additional cost in the baling 
their cotton in order to bring tl 
cotton into use, but the difference 
weight was serious to the: 
amounting to about $1.50 with cott 
at 20 cents a pound, that this was hel 
to be the real objection. There h: 
been some movement recently to brin; 
trading in cotton to a basis of n 
weights instead of a basis of eri 
weights, and when this is done, ther 
is apparently a fair possibility that 
cotton can enjoy some of this busi 
ness. If all the cotton in the count: 
were covered with new cotton bag 
ging, it would make a market f 
about 200,000 bales of cotton a yea: 
These figures are in gross terms, it 
terms of bales rather than squar 
yards. I think, though, that can be 
roughly converted to about 85,000,00 
square yards of the fabric. 

Cotton bagging has an advantag 
in having some reuse value throug! 
garnetting, which incidentally, is 
lower use than that of the bagging 
itself, so that it does not compete 
and this is a feature of the matte: 
which is now being studied further 


Quality of Cotton Studied 

It seemed in undertaking an analy- 
sis of the market for uses of cottor 
that we ought, before going very fa: 
to know something about the qualities 
of cotton that are actually produced 
and the quality of cotton actually con 
sumed, so a study of this sort was 
undertaken. Its purpose was to aid 
and analyze the surplus, and_ show 
what quality of cotton comprised the 
surplus, thus suggesting not only pos 
sible readjustment in production, but 
also indicating which cotton indicated 
the greatest opportunity for exploita 
tion through new uses. This study 
has been carried on under Dr. Young 
blood’s direction by Mr. Strang, whom 
many of you know, and is to be fur 
ther discussed tomorrow, so I won’ 
dwell on it now. 


si) 


Cotton Bag Survey 

I said earlier that the Division 0! 
Cotton Marketing had undertaken to 
handle the work relating to increase¢ 
use of cotton through increased use 
of cotton bags. The first thing tha! 
was done in this undertaking was to 
undertake to define and understan 
the problem, and in this we used what § 
is commonly known as the “sur ey” 
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ethod. The American 
‘ocers’ Association 
very great interest in this part of 
e work, and offered us their assist- 
The first thing that we did, 
en, was to make a survey of cotton 
gs in the Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ition trade. Later, another study 
is made. 


Wholesale 
gave evidence 


ice, 


The first study was to determine 
iat uses were made of bags in the 
iolesale grocery trade, and simply 
at, without any regard to the quality 
the bag, or the amount.. In the 


-econd study we made quantitative 


irvey of the bags used, in which was 
mbined a study of the types and 
mstructions of bage. So the second 


-tudy eliminated the first considerably. 


Surveys of the uses of bags were 
iso. made into a number of other 


trades, and the potential opportunity 


rr use of bags in those trades was 
‘timated, with the help of the bag 
nanufacturers and trade organiza- 
ions interested in the further use of 
‘otton bags. A few of these may be 
if interest. In cement, the present 
ise Of cotton bags accounts for 45,- 
00 bales of cotton, according to our 
est information. The potential use 
s 115,000 bales of cotton. There is a 
ance there, possibly, to increase the 
se of cotton bags, if all the business 
ould be had, by 70,000 bales ot 
otton, 

For rice, 500 bales of cotton supply 
ll the cotton bags that are needed. 
he potential market is apparently 
hout 11,000, an of 10,500 
iles of cotton. 

With flour, we use 115,000 bales of 
otton. The market is for 200,000 
ales of cotton, if all the business 
uld be had. 

In fertilizer, 4,000 bales are used. 

all the fertilizer which is handled 
n package form were handled in bags, 
would make a market for 170,000 
iles of cotton. 

In the wholesale grocery 
10,000 are used lf cotton 


increase 


trade, 
could 
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have the whole market, it would be 
600,000 bales. 


In these five items the possibility of 
increase would seem to be 732,000 
bales of cotton. 

Now, having discovered something 
of the opportunities for the use of cot- 
ton there remains, of course, the 
greater task, the “nine-tenths of the 
problem” as some one has said, of 
finding the obstacles to the use of the 
commodity in these trades, and that is 
a line of activity which we hope to 
follow later. 


In addition to commodities 
which I have mentioned, there is 
sugar, for which we have yet no fig- 
ures available, and laundry and mail, 
both of which likewise have not yet 
been worked out, but which we hope 
to work out some time soon. 

We have under way, in coopera 
tion with the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, a study, 
or a test, of cotton bags as a shipping 
container for wool and mohair, which 


these 
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seems to offer some possibilities. 
Studies are also being made as to the 
possibilities of cotton bags as retail 
package containers. They have es- 
tablished certain definite advantages 
that cotton has. First, it is more at- 
tractive; second, it affords greater vis 
ibility for the market; third, greater 
strength in proportion to the weight 
than most other containers; fourth, it 
durability; and fifth, the 
reuse value. All of these combine to 
indicate a real possibility of extending 
the use of cotton in the retail package 
trade. 


possesses 


Among other surveys made was one 
of farm uses for cotton, which dis- 
closed 105 items of cotton manufac 
ture in addition to the clothing and 
household uses. This means work for 
the future. It indicates to us a field 
which we think will bear a great deal 
of additional work, as we can get to it. 

If any of you are further inter- 
ested in work of this kind, we shall be 
glad to furnish the results to you in 
publication form. 


The Woman’s Style Viewpoint 


OLLOWING Dr. Palmer’s talk 

Chairman Summersby said ‘We 
have had many suggestions as to new 
uses of cotton, but to my mind styling 
is one of the most important and ] 
wonder if Mrs. Hooper, style directo1 
of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., would 
speak to us on this subject?” Mrs. 
Hooper, who is also chairman of the 
style committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, and 
the last speaker of the afternoon, re 
sponded as follows: 

“As you have all been considering 
this subject from the wholesale point 
of view, perhaps you may be inter- 
ested to know the state of mind in 
which the average woman goes out to 
buy her clothes. Her first ambition, 
generally, is to look twice as expen 
sively dressed as she really is, and she 
generally does a good deal of studying 


first. That has been taught her by the 
magazines, by the papers, and by the 
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shop windows. So she generally plans 
that she only has certain things that 
she can get and a certain color scheme. 
Now, that means that the color scheme 
and the field is pretty well narrowed 
down. She will see things she likes, 
but unless they fit into her scheme she 
won't buy them. She won't get a 
green hat if the rest of her wardrobe 
is blue. 

“Now, of course, that makes it both 
more difficult and easier, because the 
line of colors that are going to be used 
can be known quite « ways ahead. No 
color comes in over night, and gene 
rally there is a good six months’ warn 
ing. Also that brings about another 
rather interesting thing which has 
been told me by members of depart- 
ment stores, that their first sales have 
increased tremendously, and their bar- 
gain counters have been very much 
more neglected. Now, if every design 
and every material can be put out 
with the point of view of the garment 
in which it is going to be finally worn, 
it gives that design a great deal more 
excuse for being, and if the salesman 
could look at it from that point of 
view also, he would know a great deal 
better what he is trying to sell, and 
why he is trying to sell it.” 


Dinner Dance Wednesday Evening 


HE dinner dance Wednesday eve 

ning, although fairly well attended, 
Was a quiet affair as compared with 
the combined style shows and dinner 
dances that filled this place on the pro 
gram of conventions of the two pre 
ceding years. The function took place 
in the grand ballroom of the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, the orchestra that 
hostelry furnishing the music and sev- 
eral vaudeville acts being staged by a 
No 
style novelties in cotton costumes were 
discernible, but TrExtTire Wortp’s 
stvle representative thought he recog- 
nized rayon in some of the transpar 
ent velvet costumes, and that the 


of 


male and female negro troupe 


handsome evening gown worn by Mrs 
Robert S. Wallace, wife of the treas 
urer of the Fitchburg Yarn Co., was 
wholly or in large part a 
product, 


“Sase” 


The suggestion was heard in more 
than quarter that, if the style 
show is not to be a feature of annual 
meetings in the future, it might be 
well 


one 


to consider the condensation of 


all of the sessions and functions into 
one day and evening, inviting the 
ladies to attend the banquet, as has 


become the custom of many associa 
tions in these days of equal privilege 
for the sexes, and making provision 
for a dance to follow the banquet 


Cotton Mill Problems Discussed at Thursday Morning 
Technical Session 





Speakers Take up Accidents, Labor Laws, Nomo- 


graphy, Slashing Cotton Warps, and Fast Colors 


HREE interesting papers were 
presented at the technical ses- 
sion of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers’ 
nvention, held Thursday morning, 
The first was a discussion 
simplified calculations, by Edward 
Schwarz, of Massachusetts Insti- 
of Technology. This was fol- 
ed by a paper on warp slashing by 
iard G. Knowland, consulting 
list, Boston. In the last paper, 
Himebaugh, Pease Laboratories 
York, discussed fast colors for 
on fabrics. John A. Perkins, 
nt of Harmony Mills, Cohoes, 
Y., presided at this session. 


25. 


In his opening remarks on cotton 
mill problems, Mr. Perkins said that 
in New York State, the worst pest the 
cotton mill has is the politician, but a 
very close runner up is the social up- 
lifter, so-called. The manufacturers 
try to cut down expenses and do away 
with excess help. of these 
people who are not needed go out on 
the street. The politician takes them 
in hand; he finds work for them, or 
puts them in a home and then taxes 
the mills to support them. So the mills 
fire help to cut down expenses, and the 
politicians raise taxes and put back the 
expenses. 

Taking up the compensation law, 


Some 


Mr. Perkins said: “In 1913 they came 
out and told us that if we would guard 
our machinery and would pass this 
compensation law to take care of the 
injured, we would be better off finan- 
cially than we were then. The mere 
fact that we guarded our machinery 
would prevent accidents, and with 
accidents there would 
turnover, and with less turnover, why, 


fewer be less 
it wouldn’t cost us so much. 

“Now let’s see what the facts are: 
In 1914 and 1915 there were thirty- 
three thousand, odd hundreds 
of compensatable accidents in the 
State of New York. We have spent 
millions of dollars in guarding ma 


some 


chinery. We have pasted the State 
from end to end with “Safety Tirst” 
placards. We have given lectures and 
talks, and we have done everything 
possible to lessen the number of acci 
dents and to make people more care 
ful. Last the 
accidents were rising, 93,000 


year compensatable 

“If in fourteen years, after all we 
have done, we have increased the acci 
dents three-fold, aren’t we going in 
the wrong direction? Hadn't we bet 
ter begin to pull the guards off and let 
the people look themselves a 
little? In other are pay- 
ing them for being careless, some of 
them, and we are paving a lot of them 


alter 


words, we 
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show how they get it. The girls may “Now, I think you have heard in the principle, and what is more to the 
not break into stores, nor commit the last two days about all the talk point, can make use of it without 
burglaries, nor perform holdups, but from men from New York State that technical knowledge of how it wa 
they get their money in another way. you want to, so I am going to call obtained. While a certain degree « 
Our streets are filled with criminals on Mr. Schwarz, the first speaker of mathematical skill is required to sul 
is a result of the absurd educational the morning, who is going to tell you stitute figures in a formula and 1 
laws which are being passed something worth hearing.” extract the correct answer, the min 
mum of skill is required to use 
nomograph. There is also little lik 


Nomocraphy Applied to Textiles ior ee cron te wit be well 
prapny Ap] 


outline in advance several of the 1 


E. DWARD R. SCHWARZ outlined Schwarz, “many branches of science— portant characteristics of these chart 
4in an interesting and convincing particularly those pertaining to engi- “First—A nomograph requires 
manner the advantages and use of ten neering—have used  nomographic computation in its use, nor does 
nomographs devised for solving speci- charts to simplify and to speed up necessitate the employment of eith: 
fic textile problems their mathematical computations. The pen or pencil. 

‘For nearly thirty years,” said Mr. textile industry can profitably employ “Second—Unlike the slide rule, 





John A. Perkins, Who Presided at 


Thursday Morning Session, N. A.C. M. Ss Y STEM 


for being crooked lhev get hurt 


home They nurse the injury until 
they get into the mill, and then they 
say that they were hurt in the mill 1600 4 WOOLEN RUN 
lwenty-five per cent of all our acct 
dents are from fall In our State, in 
order to be compensated for an injury, 
you don’t have to have anybody se 
the injury In fact, vou don’t have to 
fall, but if you can say you fell, and 
if you can Ww ik lame enough, they 


will give you compensation 


Educational Problem 
“Then we have another problem 
which I think strikes right down to 
the bottom of everything in this coun 
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try. That is our educational problem ") _ 
Che State Board of Education in our ; 
State is greedy for power They are COTTON 2 
introducing bills all the time to give - 
them more power, to make their job a SPUN SILK —_ YU ” 
bigger job, to put more people on the e 
payroll. In our State no person under E a Zz 
fourteen years of age may work at w vw 
any gainful occupation. Irom four- 3 co 
teen to sixteen they may work eight ¢ 
hours in any one day, but they must 5 z 
attend a continuation school for four og h 
hours weekly, and up to seventeen ee e 
w 
they must go to this continuation 0 
school WORSTEDO wt 
w 

“Now, in our mill it we hire a o 
young person and have to send him 3 
out halt a day each week, it stops a METRIC ud 
set of machinery, and this in turn 
stops all that particular machinery vi 
right down along the line So we F 
don’t hire those people unless it is a z : 
case of dire poverty in their homes, Oo 5 
and we feel we ought to put them to Y 
work n 

“What happens to those who don't 
work? They don’t go to school. Thev 
run th treet Bovs between the CHART FOR CONVER TING 
ive OT Tourtecn al dl evel tec! like to LINEN 
have money, and hundreds and thou HEMP RAYON COUNTS IN DENIER S 

ands of them are willing to work to SILK NOIL 
eet money \iter thev get to be 

siesta: a tbisy eeees: howe exnkied ae -TO OTHER SYSTEMS 
it is pretty hard to vet ther to work ‘ 
but rh tive eal ne thev wat 1 \ be 
If thev « work l earn it, and if 7 
their | ents « O1VE en 
they are going to ge some Way 
\nd the record f crime t k, will 


Fig. 2. Chart for Finding Equivalent of Ravon Counts in Other Systems, or Vice Versa 
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CextTire Worxbd, only the remaining 
three charts are reproduced herewith 
“Fig. rt shows a chart for direct 
multiplication or division. It can also 
be used to convert from one unit of 
measurement to another, when the 
proper conversion factor is known 
as most of them will be For in 
tance, 1f it is desired to obtain the 
number of grains in 15 ounces, it is 
only necessary to connect 15 on one 
outside scale with 437.5 on the op 
posite scale as closely as can be read 
lhe intersection on the central scale 
will give the answer—about 6600 
Che actual heure is 60570 Division 


is pertormed by the inverse process 


“Fig. 2 is a means for converting 
ravon counts in deniers to other svs 
tems, or vice versa, with ease, and 


nothing but the usual varn standards 





have to be remembered 
Edward R. Schwarz, Author of “Simpii- 


rig 2 45 designed to make readily . 
fied Textile Calculations” 


available the draft resulting from the 
general draft formula solution Phe 
formula is of either of the two fol Percentage contraction 


lowing forms to twist. 








(We) (d) a a) thus it we have So-grain slive 
1 * entering and leaving a drawing 
WW.) ie Cy) (1 +) trame, and have Six doubling thi 
he draft is obviously 6. There 
wa — loss due to twist contraction. If 
ran have 4-hank roving entering a spit 
Fig. 1. Nomograph for Direct Multiplication or Division \\ \ eight: per unt length ning frame which delivers 408 yari 
entering the machine trom 4 doublings, with a twist cor 
\\ Weight per unit length traction of 10%. we have 
other computing device, it requires no were in larger and hence more usable leaving the machine (40) (4) (40) (4) 
skill or particular training for its form, appeared in conjunction with d Number of doublings Da 14 
operation. an article on textile nomography by ( Counts of material lea (4) (1 to) (4) (.90) 
“Third—There is no need tor in- Mr. Schwarz on Sept. &, 1928, p. 25) ing the machine. Chis is, of course, not a_ practi 
terpolation, as is the case when tables and since Mr. Lawson's treatise is to ( Counts of material entet problem, but is used simply to corre 
are referred to, nor is there need for be printed in full in a later issue of ing the machine spond with the set of index line 
estimating between scales as in certain 
types of graphs. All readings are 20 —— 0 
wccurately located on a definite scale, 
ind no reference to coordinate axes 
is called for. ‘8 ‘ DRAFT DETERMINATION FOR 
= v 


‘Fourth—In most cases a_ single 


DRAWING, ROVING AND SPINNING 
MACHINERY 








nomograph gives a complete repre- 
sentation of the formula for which it 





was constructed. It covers all possible le 2 
values of all the variable quantities, 
} 


however large or small. Where some- 
what less scope is all that is needed, 
the scales can be arranged to give the 
required range with the greatest pos- 


sible accuracy and ease of reading. 


Ys 


“Very few textile calculations re- ia 
juire, or indeed, warrant the use of 
more than three significant places, and 

nomograph is ordinarily read to 


a 


T LENGTH ENTERING OR COUNTS LEAVING 
= 


ee figures without difficulty. The -* S- 
iccuracy is, therefore, sufficiently © 
good, and not nearly so misleading as & \ = 
he careless handling of signficant <4 ae Zh ~49 
hgures in ordinary long-hand methods = wv a 4. i 
computation, Q 3 oO 
No attempt will be made to de- — YJ 2 
scribe the methods of construction or ¢ 2.7: 0 


under-lving theory of the charts.” 


WEIGHT PER.UNI 


Explanations of Charts 


WEIGHT PER UNIT LENGTH LEAVING OR COUNTS ENTERING 


speaker proceeded to describe 

various charts, copies of which 

been distributed among the mem 
bers attending. Eight of these charts 2 
were devised by himself, and two were / 
| work of a M. Lawson of Eng 
ind. Since five of Mr. Schwarz’s 0 Abinto [16.8 serge 1928 | 
charts have already appeared in Tprx- “ ; : ‘ : : « 


E \Wortpd (these charts, which Fig. 3. Chart for Determining Draft } 


/ 









0 
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the 
Instead of the mathe 


on the chart to show 


method of use 






irawn 


matical solution as above, the drawing 


of three lines, or the use of a piece of 


string or thread stretched across the 
hart, will give the answer at once 
simply connect 80 (the weight pet 


nit length leaving) with o (the per 
entage of contraction due to twist), 
ind extend the line to cut either the 
entral scale or the horizontal scale at 


the bottom of the chart. It will be 
seen to cut the latter at a value of 2.5 
‘rom 2.5 on the other side of the 


horizontal scale draw a line to 80 on 


the left-hand 


scale (the weight pe 
unit length entering), and locate a 
turning point on the — left-hand 
diagonal. Join 6 (the number of 
loublings) on the central scale with 
his turning point, and extend it to 


ut the left-hand scale labeled ‘draft.’ 
will be found to be 


correct answer. 


he intersection 
which is the 
In the second case, 


jon 40 on the 


ght-hand scale with 10% 


the 


twist con 


raction line to 
the 
former will be cut 
Without the 


ity tor noting the scale reading, sim 


and continue cut 


either the central scale o1 hori 
ontal The 


this example 


scale 


neces 


lv continue by joining this point with 
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the leit-hand scale, locating a 
point the left diagonal. 
Join 4 with this turning point and 
continue the line to cut the draft scale 
at 44.5, the 
lhe dot-dash lines on the 


40 ON 


turning on 


which is correct answer. 
chart illus 
trate this case. 

“Reading the description may make 
the use of the chart appear compli- 


cated, but if the reader will take a rule 


and a pin, or a piece of string, and 
stretch it across the diagram to any 
conditions which he may wish, the 
correct answer will be found with 
ease. As a suggested problem, try 


the case of a slubber producing slub- 


bing averaging 15 grains per yard, 


sliver 70 grains per yard and a twist 
contraction of about 2%. Use of the 
chart shows the draft to be 4.8 

“It is not necessary actually to draw 
lines on the charts and thus impair 
their usefulness. A couple of pieces 
ot thread, with some means of weight 
ing down their ends, are all that is re 
quired \ couple ol pieces of celluloid 
with a straight line scratched or drawn 
icross the surface of each serve even 
better \ 
held at 


prove ettective i 


rule and a common pin, 


the turning point. will also 


The Slashing of Cotton Warps 


the cost ot tl 


a very minot 


M! ASURED by ¢ 
. process, slashing 1s 
otton mill operation; measured by its 
ffect on weaving efficiency, slashing 
s one of the most important processes 
n a cloth mill. Improved sizing has 
been known to raise loom production 


s to 15% 


in well managed mills, and 
nore than 25% in less efficient plants. 
or this reason more attention is con 
tantly being given to warp slashing, 
particularly to such matters as uniform 
ondition of size, temperature of dry- 
ng, and speed of operation, all of 
vhich were discussed by Mr. Know- 
ind from first-hand knowledge based 
m extensive experimental work. His 


aper was in part as follows: 


In the ordinary mill method of size 
kettle is 
ployed which is provided with direct 
team, or a steam jacket, or both, and 
vith a power-driven paddle. This ket- 
tle normally is filled to a certain level 


tirred In cold along 


uxing, a 250-gallon em- 


is added and 
with the agglu 
inant, if any, and heating is begun by 
\fter the mixture 
s hot the softener ordinarily is added 


water, starch 


urning in steam 


nd the kettle brought up close to a 
poil and held there for a certain length 


time, meanwhile being agitated 
itinuously 
starch is boiled too long the 
ody, as the slasher operators say, i: 
cooked away” so that the mixture 


becomes too thin, and with relativelv 


poor S1Z11 


ig powel Chis thinning of 


only to dilution 


due 
' 


4 
condensed 


the size is not 


+} 


steam used in heating, 


Mit also to 


a chemical breaking down 
the 
becomes 


vhich occurs in starch , itself, 


converted into 


ugars, accompanied by 


whereby it 


a decrease in 


molecular size of the starch \ 





similat thickness of 
also occur through 


the 


breakdown in the 


starch sizes may 


continuous starch 


pumping of 
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mixture for a too prolonged period. 
These factors being as they are, it is 
apparent that starch should be mixed 
often in relatively small batches, and 
should be used up as soon as possible. 
his is to avoid its decomposition due 
to the 


prolonged pumping or storage. 


chemical effects of heat and ot 


It is of prime importance that every 
batch of size be cooked exactly alike 
since small variations in the cooking 
result in 
large variations in the final consistency 
of the Each starch 
requires a certain method of treatment 


time or temperature will 


size-mixture. 


during the cooking in order to secure 
the best results, and the cooking cycle, 
including the rate of the temperature 
rise and the period it is held at the 
cooking temperature, should be exactly 
regulated. Unless this is done it is a 
waste of time to consider seriously the 
regulation of the slashers themselves. 


Control of Size Cooking 


In mills where the slasher overseer 
mixes his own starch it is necessary 
to use ordinary time-temperature con- 
trols which will regulate the rate of 
heating the cooking kettle and the 
cooking period, and which will auto- 
matically cut off the steam at the end 
of the cook. 
sary because the overseer has many 
other duties besides the cooking of the 
size. In mills where a special opera- 
tive is employed to do nothing but mix 
the starch, a recording thermometer 
will show the rate of temperature rise 
and the duration of the cooking 
period, and will yield a chart by the 
aid of which the overseer can follow 
the cooking of the batches. 


Such controls are neces- 


Modern slashing equipments provide 
for cooking the size in a regular mix- 
ing kettle, then pumping into a stor- 
kettle and feeding the mixture 
thence into a circulating system which 
supplies the size boxes of the respec- 
tive 


age 


slashers. Any excess over and 
above the demand made by the size 
boxes for the liquid is returned to the 
storage kettles. 

The effect of the squeeze rolls on 
the penetration of the size is obviously 
dependent on the type and condition of 
the material with which the rolls are 
covered, and on the weight of the rolls 
themselves. Since the penetration is 
more or less directly proportional to 
the pressure on the squeeze rolls, it is 
good practice to operate with as heavy 
a roll as can conveniently be handled, 
consistent with its effect on the type 
of goods being slashed. Due to the 
effect which the rolls have on the 
penetration, all rolls should obviously 
be of the same weight for every par- 
ticular grade of goods, and the blank- 
ets or equivalent surfacing material 
should be kept in good condition, so 
as to provide uniformity of squeezing 
action. 

The rate of drying of the war s is 
controlled by the temperature in the 
cylinder, and the yarn number of the 
warp, as well as by its twist, the sley, 
and the kind of size mixture employed 
\ssuming that all these conditions are 
uniform, then it is that the 
speed of the machine, since it regu- 
lates the time the warp is in contact 
with the drying cylinders, will regu- 
the amount of that is 
left in the warp when it leaves the 
head end of the slasher. In reference 
to the employed in a 
cylinder, it must be pointed out that 
the rate of heat transfer is directly 
proportional to the temperature dif- 
ference existing between the drying 


obv ious 


late moisture 


temperature 


cylinder and the warp on the cylinder. 
Moisture Content of Warp 


As to the speed to be chosen for 
operating a slasher, it is obvious that 
the speed used, all other factors being 
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fixed, will regulate the amount of 
moisture left in the warp after slash- 
ing. Now this percentage of moisture 
or regain, as was pointed out, is ex 
tremely important because every per 
cent of regain on the cloth within ce1 
tain limits adds 5% to the tensile 
strength of the yarn. Consequently 
the slasher speed should be arrange 
for each warp so as to leave a fixe: 
amount of moisture in the good 

which should be as high as circun 
stances permit. This statement 
course is made on the assumption tha 
the strongest possible warps ar 
wanted for the weave-room. 


8) . 


Here it will be objected by som 
that if the weave-room has the nece 
sary amount of humidity, even supe: 
dried warps will quickly pick up th 
regain needed after they reach the 
weave-room. There are two factor 
which go to make this reasoning bot 
unwise and invalid. The first is that 
producing super-dried warps results i 
a loss of production from the slashe: 
since it indicates an unnecessaril\ 
slow operating speed; in the secon 
place, a thoroughly dried warp doe 
not pick up in the weave-room the 
necessary amount of moisture, 1 
matter what the humidity may be. 11 
is true that a dry warp when placed 
in a highly humidified room takes uy 
almost instantaneously one or two pe 
cent of the moisture, and that 
gradually takes up more until it nearly 
reaches equilibrium with the wate: 
present in the atmosphere of the room 
But the last few percent, which are 
critical in increasing the strength oj 
the warp, are taken up only very 
slowly indeed, and not within the time 
that the yarn is exposed on the loom 

This being the case, it is easily 
understood that the best slashing re 
quires a fixed speed for each kind o1 
warp which shall leave in the yar 
exactly the amount of moisture neces 
for the best weave-room con é 
ditions. This ordinarily may be taken ; 
at eight percent. However, it fre 
quently happens that warps which are 
sized without a germicidal chemical 
being added to the mix will mildew it 
left for prolonged periods in very 
warm rooms. It is often, therefore 
good judgment to dry the warp pet 
haps a percent lower in moisture con 
tent than corresponds to the 
weaving regain. 


oR nnn LS 
+ Eee 


poe a 


sary 


best j 


It follows from the above discussion 
that every slasher should be equipped 
with a speedometer, and that -ever) 
kind of warp. slashed should be 
operated at some definite speed. Thi: 
speed must be determined by analysi- 
of the warps if uniformly consistent 


results are expected. It is not cor 
sidered safe to rely on theoretica 
calculations of such speeds. At th 


point many slasher overseers may tex 
that hand operation yields as sensit! 

a test of the amount of moisture le 
as a fixed speed. This in practice 

found not to be the case. The fing: 

of the slasher operator are inde 
very sensitive, but they will permit 
wide variation in moisture 
under the most favorable co: 
ditions. It is only by insuring abs 
lutely uniform conditions as to siz P 


conte! 
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‘eam, temperature, speed, etc., all the 
ay through the slashing operation 
at actual uniformity may be main- 
ned in the amount of starch taken 
p by the warp, and in the percentage 

moisture left therein. 

Improved sizing on the slasher has 
een known to result in raising loom 
(ficiency by as much as 8 to 10%. 


Discussion of Slashing 


At the conclusion of Mr. Know- 
ind’s paper, J. F. Reardon, agent of 
srosvenor-Dale Co., No. Grosvenor 
Yale, Conn., called attention to the 
tatement that modern slashing equip 
nents provide for cooking the size 
na regular mixing kettle, then pump- 
ng into a storage kettle and feeding 
he mixture into a circulating system 
vhich supplies the size boxes of the 
espective slashers. Any excess over 
ind above the demand made by the 


ize boxes for the liquid is returned to 


he storage kettles. Continuing, Mr. 


Reardon said: “If it is good practice, 


s stated in this paper, to use size 
s soon after it is made as possible, 
vhy is it necessary to have a circulat- 
ng system, when we all know that 
vhen you circulate size, you are thin- 
ing it and spoiling it. Personally, 
don’t think it is. My experience is 
hat it is better to make your size 
ind use it as soon as possible. | 
like a little light on that 


Mr. Knowland: I think I mentioned 
n the paper that due to the thinning 
lown which occurs from keeping size 
it a high temperature, it is desirable 


to use the size up as quickly as pos- 


ible. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
hinning down due to pumping is much 
ess than that from maintaining the 
ize at a temperature, and on that 
iccount, unless you are using an ex- 
remely heavy size, you don’t find in 


practice that the breaking down of 
the size due to pumping is a serious 


uatter unless it is carried on for 
everal hours. In a very heavy mix- 
ure you can break the size down by 
umping it for fifteen minutes, so it 
vill lose half its body, but in the case 
f sizes used in cotton-warp slashing, 
he breakdown due to pumping is low 
is compared with that due to holding 
he size at a high temperature. 


Mr. Reardon: If you are boiling 
th an open coil, you are certainly 
linning down your starch, plus the 
vork that is being done by the pump; 
nd you are continuously reducing the 
ue of that sizing if you are using 
open coil and taking the overflow 
d pumping it back. That is bound 
happen. 
Ur. Knowland: ‘That is perfectly 
ue. If you are running a very 
ivy sley of heavy yarn numbers, 
th the average standard size box, 
u will find that the starch stays in 
size box anywhere from fifteen 
nutes to an hour. Now, if you are 
inning very light yarns, it may be 
ere two hours, even on a continuous 
eration. The result is that if you 
e running very light yarns, and the 
irch is likely to be in the box for 
ne time, in order to prevent weak- 
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ness due to dilution and other undesir- 
able factors, you should use a jacketed 
box. 

Mr. Reardon: You speak in your 
paper about running steam about 
twelve pounds, and that brings it up 
to about 244° F. Is that on the in- 
coming or on the outgoing? 

Mr. Knowland: On the incoming. 

Mr. Reardon: Don’t you think it is 
better to test it on the outgoing? 

Mr. Knowland: Of course, on the 
outgoing side you have nothing but 
water. 

Ir. Reardon: 


Well, if 


will 


Fast Colors for 


| N the concluding paper of the 

Thursday morning technical ses- 
sion, Mr. Himebaugh discussed the 
duty of manufacturer to consumer, 
described the work of setting up 
standards which insure a satisfactory 
fast color, explained test equipment 
and methods, and announced that the 
National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics have decided to extend 
the use of the ‘““Nafal Label” to manu- 
facturers and others who not 
members of the association. His 
paper was in part as follows: 

It is the duty of all, by advice and 
honest labels, to guide each other and 
the consumer as best we can in order 
to avoid dissatisfaction among ulti- 
mate consumers of fabrics. 


you 


are 


The National Association of 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics have 
received great praise for their 


courageous acceptance of this call to 
duty. The association placed in our 
hands, without reservation of any 
kind, the entire problem of setting up 
fast color standards for cotton fabrics. 
The intense research which followed 
received the application of our best 
science, experience in research prob- 
lems, and last but not least, common 
sense. A survey of dyed cotton 
fabrics, including solid colors and 
prints, purchased by us at retail stores, 
revealed that a major portion of those 
sold to us as “fast” were, without 
question, unsatisfactory for the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. 

The result of our extensive study 
was the setting up of standards which 
will insure the ultimate consumer a 
satisfactory fast color. The National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics have accepted these standards 
and have filed them with the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Bureau ot 
Standards in Washington. Members 
who desire to use the association 
standards are required to submit to 
us a sample of each individual dyeing 
and when the color meets all require- 
ments, a license number for that par- 
ticular dyeing is issued. The member 
can then use the association label, 
known as the Nafal Label, bearing 
the license number, on each cut of 
the goods from that particular dyeing. 
Any individual dyeing which fails to 
meet the standards established cannot 
bear the association label. 

The standards which we have estab- 
lished are based on the following 
requirements : 


test it there, you will find some tre- 
mendous variations. I have seen 
some variations on 12 lbs. that will 
vary from 224 to 238° in half an 
hour on a large seven-foot cylinder. 
[ sometimes wonder how that affects 
it. Now, if you go to work and test 
it on the incoming side, and not on the 
outgoing, how are you going to recon- 
cile all that? What is the cause of 
it? There are so many things in 
connection with that, that after all the 
years I have been at it, I sometimes 
think I don’t know anything at all 
about the explanation of slashing. 


Cotton Fabries 


Ist—The fabric must be fast to 
power-laundry washing. During the 
washing process there must not be 


any bleeding of the color. 

2nd—The fabric must be reasonably 
fast to light. 

3rd—The fabric must be free from 
any objectionable crocking. 

4th—The application of a hot iron 
must not cause a change in shade. 

Many have asked me—“why such 
severe standards ?” rhe 
this: 


answer is 


Ist—-the desire of the consumer for 
tested fast 
satisfactory 


will 
present 


colors which 


prove 
under our 
modes of living. 

2nd—the fact that a very complete 
range of satisfactory shades can now 
be supplied, and 


day 
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3rd—a standard of fastness to be 
worthy of the name must, of neces- 
sity, fulfill anv reasonable demand of 
the user. 

Let us next analyze each of the 
requirements of the standards. 

Power-Laundry Washing 

If the standards had 
15 or 20 years ago, we would have said 
home-laundry washing, but our present 
mode of living finds an ever increas 


been devised 


ing number of homes using the power- 
laundry. ‘Today #in all our more 
thickly populated areas, the majority 
use the power-laundry while 15 to 20 
years ago this was the exception 
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Power laundries differ in their 
washroom practice. As a guide to all 
pewer laundries, the standard wash 
room practice, as published by the 
Laundryowners’ National Associa 
tion, is undisputedly the best which 
can be followed. We 
adopted their published 
practice in the washing of white goods 
as the standard which all solid colors 
and print goods must meet if they are 
to be called ‘fast to washing.” 


therefore 


washroom 


In the laboratory it has been neces 
sary for us to laboratory 
method capable of telling in one test 


devise a 


whether or not a color will be satis 
factory after at least ten power 
laundry washings. 

The name we have suggested fo 


the laboratory washing machine is the 
Launder-O-Meter. The principles of 
the machine are those suggested by a 
laboratory washing machine devised 
by Mr. W. D. Appel of the Bureau of 
Standards. The present Launder-O 
Meter was devised and developed it 
the Laboratories. Blue-prints 
and permission for the manufacture ot 


Pease 


this machine have been given to the 
Atlas Electric Devices Company of 
Chicago and the Launder-O-Meter is 
now available to all laboratories and 
finishing plants that might desire it 

The Launder-O-Meter consists of a 
tank round 
mounted on metal supports at sufficient 
height to be 
operation. 


having a bottom and 


easily accessible for 
On the inside a rotator is 
provided, to which may be mounted 
four Atlas E-Z Seal pint 
preserve jars. ‘The distance from the 
center of the rotator to the bottom of 
the preserve jars is specified as two 
inches. The rotator moves at the rate 
of 42 to 45 revolutions per minute 
through water maintained at a tem 
perature of 106° F. 

Swatches of the samples to be tested, 
having an area of 10 square inches, 
are stitched to a similar sized piece 
of bleached sheeting. The 
swatches are then placed in the jars 
and the washing solution of soap and 
soda ash is then added. In each jar 
are placed eight steel balls having a 
diameter of % inch, or steel 
balls having a diameter of '% inch 
The object in adding the steel balls is 
to secure a maximum of mechanical 
and to simulate to a greatet 
degree the mechanical action which 
clothes are subjected to on the wheel 
of the power-laundry machine. 

The various operations in the pro 
[ similar to the 
After 


the washing process has been com 


rows of 


cotton 


twelve 


action 


cess of washing are 


published washroom practice. 
pleted, the samples are placed in a 
centrifugal extractor and then ironed 
while damp. The washed sample is 
then compared 
sample of the 


with an unwashed 


same goods and the 


change in color is graded in accordance 


with standards determined by actual 
power-laundry tests. 
Fastness to Light 
During the late war, the American 


consumer was forced by necessity to 
fabrics 
colors which were very unsatisfactory 


use a wide variety of and 


as regards their fastness to light. To 
day the ultimate consumer knows that 
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fade badly are tne 


f poor dyes or dyes unsuitable for 
e use to which the tabric is placed 
he American public has asked for 
jors which will be fast to light and 
ih colors can be given 

Next importance to washing 1s 
e degree of fastness to light. In the 
tandard hich have been established, 
nly such fabrics that show excellent 

tness to light are acceptable 

The laboratory determinatio1 for 
ht tastness are made by means ot 
the kade-O-Metet Che ultra violet 
ire light from this instrument’ is oi 
ereater intensity than = sunlight \ 
urvey of instruments which could be 

lized in the laboratory for such test 
is made and our results indicated 
clear] that the Fade-O-Meter was 
he best suited and nearest in its results 
» actual sunlight tests 

Previous to our development of 
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standards, it had been customary to 
tests without controlling 
the temperature and the humidity dur- 
the ultra violet 
arc. Without such a control, we found 
that the instrument gave variable re- 
sults and was not capable of producing 
results day after day of sufficient ac- 


make such 


ing the exposure to 


curacy for classification purposes. 
Instead of exposing the fabrics at a 

160 to I80 in an 

atmosphere of low humidity, we de- 


temperature of 


cided that it would be far more practi- 
cal and in conformity 
with the actual conditions of use if the 
temperature and humidity were regu- 
lated to 
perature and humidity which might be 
of the fabric by 
consumer. We. there- 
fore devised a humidifying apparatus 
and hood, thereby making it possible 
to secure a humidity of 60 to 70% 


more nearly 


secure a high average tem- 


obtained in the use 
the ultimate 


Cotton Hedging Discussion 


High Spots of Thursday P. M. Session 


Group of Authorities Speak on 
Phases of Hedging Problems 


HEN President Buxton 
/ called the Thursday aite1 
noon session to orde1 at 2:45 


o'clock most of the seats in 


the audience room were occupied, and 


and guests continued to 


members pour 





Robert {mory, Former President, 
VN. A. C. M., Chairman, Nominating 
Commutee 


1 every Seat \ Ke and 

ndit oom at the rear and sides 

the hall Was ata premiuut 
\ the secretary’s report, and when 
Russell T. Fisher was called upon for 
this he stated that the Board of 
(sOovernment had decided to tollow the 
precedent of recent vears and lorego 
the reading of his report and that ot 
the various. standing committees 
Copies of these, however, were avail 
able at the door, and he expressed the 


hope that they would be carefully read 
by every membet 


Secretary Fisher's Report 

Secretary Fisher noted that the as- 
sociation had continued practically all 
of the activities inaugurated in recent 
vears, together with the activities that 
have been followed since its inception 
74 years ago, and gave a brief review 
of the work of the various commit- 
tees and departments. He referred 
to the success of the style shows that 
had been a feature of annual meetings 
for three years, and the fact that this 
activity had been dropped because of 
its taking over by The Cotton-Textile 


Institute He noted however, that 
during the last vear a Style Ad- 
visory Board was appointed by the 


President for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of the the 
trends of current This board 


public 
stvles. 
has functioned very satisfactorily, and 
for the last months an ac 
curate detail storv has been furnished 


several 


to the press telling what the style 


developments during the month were 
and 


what the prospects are tor the 


\\ hile these 
} 


themselves are not re- 


ensuing month activities 
of course in 
sponsil 


favor of 
they 


je for the return to 
that 
in hastening the 


} 


olors, 


cotton, he believed have 


had a marked etfect 


» 1 . 
etter stvles, faster c 


ind the ready adaption ot design to 
creations on the 


iB embers have also h 


part of the 
With this 


is reasonable to 


shove 
eiped 
new understanding it 


suppose that cotton 


fabrics, properly 


designed and stvled, will continue to 


j 


meet with growing approval. 


Secretary Fisher stated that ‘‘Per- 
haps the outstanding event of the 
past year was the celebration of the 
1ooth anniversary of the invention of 


and a temperature of 96 to 100° F. 
Our research studies have shown 
that practically all colors can be 
broken down by constant exposure to 
light. It has therefore been necessary 
for us to decide upon the loss in color 
which would be objectionable to the 
user, and with this loss in shade as a 
cuide, we 
changes which, although slight, would 


have set up degrees of 
nevertheless be entirely satisfactory to 
the ultimate consumer. 

Fabrics which have been found to 
possess a satisfactory degree of fast- 
ness to light can therefore receive the 
Nafal Label, provided all other con- 
ditions of the standards are met. 

Crocking 

Crocking, or rubbing off of the dye, 
1s objectionable wherever the dye is 
capable of uniting and coloring white 
goods which may be rubbed against it, 


either in a dry or wet condition. Any 
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fabric in which objectionable crocking- 
is found, is rejected. 
Hot Iron 

In the case of certain dyes, the ap 
plication of a hot iron will cause a 
change in the shade. For the purpose 
of making this determination, a ther 
mo-regulated iron at a temperature o1 
400° F. is applied to the damp fabric 
for a period of 10 
change in shade results, the fabric is 
rejected as unsuitable. 

From a discussion of the standards 
given, I believe you will appreciate 
that although the requirements ar 
severe, it is entirely possible for the 


seconds. If a 


finishers of cotton fabrics to produce 
fast 
and last but most important, a standard 
which is worthy of the name, and onc 
which will any 
mand on the part of the ultimate con 
sumer, 


a satisfactory range of colors, 


meet reasonable cde 


and Annual Election Were 


the spinning 
and expressed the association’s in- 
debtedness to the Southern New 
England Textile Club and the Rhode 
Island Textile Association for their 
activities in making the special ses- 
held in connection with the 
Providence meetings such a marked 


ring by Thorp,” 


John 


sions 


success. 


He referred to the expansion of the 


association and to the fact 
that recently it has been completels 
re-indexed and cataloged, thus making 
the material more readily available to 
members. He noted the need of the 
library for reference volumes dealing 
particularly with the early develop 
ment of the industry and the desire 
of the receive 
books as oitts. 


library 


association to such 


Standing Committee Reports 


Tl’ HE standing committees rendering 


reports, copies of which were 
distributed at the meeting, 
Membership, Publicity, Mer- 


and Statistical. 


were as 
follows: 


chandise, Technical, 


Membership Committee Report 

Weston Howland, general chairman 
of the membership committee, reported 
that the past year had presented a 
real membership problem to the Na- 
tional Association because of the in- 
direct competition of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute and the tendency ot 
the industry to 
Nevertheless, 


most members of 


economize. new mem- 
bers have slightly more than equalled 
and other 
The committee has a member- 
ship of 34 with sectional chairmen as 
Maine, Gilbert D. Harrison; 


resignations 
| 


tosses, 


membership 


tollows: 


Lawrence and Lowell, Frederick 
lather, J fxs Fall River, Richard 
Riley; western Mass., E. H. Marble; 
New Bedford, Allan Barrows; 
Boston, John Geary; New Hampshire, 
George E. Prest: Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, F. W. Howe. 
Publicity Committee Report 


Che publicity committee, consisting 


of Lincoln Baylies, chairman, Morgan 


Butler, Charles Inches and Brackett 


Parsons, reported a steady increase in 
t o 

the value of the publicity department 

since it was established 


two yea 


ago. One of the most important de 
velopments of this committee during 
the year has been the creation of th« 
association’s style 
The publicity department 
developed into a clearing house fo1 
information relative to the textile in 
dustry in the North. Its work is t 
cooperate with newspapers and press 
such times as they 
seek news relative to the industry. It 


advisory board. 


has been 


associations at 


sends out news when there is news, 
relative to member mills, the associ: 
tion itself or the industry in general 
Thomas H. Dinneny is in 


charge of the publicity work. 


active 


Report of Merchandise Committee 
lhe merchandise committee consist 
ing of John S. Lawrence, chairman, 
an \mory Coolidge, Park 
man D. and Aldrich 
reported that the return to favor ot 


Bailey, 

Llowe Taylor 
cotton dress materials had been aided 
by a monthly style forecast, prepared 
with the cooperation of the publicit 
committee for the women's 
pages of the daily papers. The con 

mittee emphasized the fact that “it is 
of little or no 


use on 


use to 


manufacture 
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fabrics unless they can be sold at 
irices that will show the mill a profit, 
msequently, merchandising continues 
to be the most important 
onfronting the mills.” 


problem 


Technical Committee Report 
\mong the problems that has been 


under consideration by the technical 


‘ommittee is the question of deter- 
lining suitable specifications for the 
mills, and 
ieans of verifying the capacity and 
daptability of humidification systems 
iid out under such specifications. 
he committee has laid out methods 
ir determining such specifications and 

is expected that progress can be 
eported this work. 
\nother question to be taken up is 
1e effect that variations in the weight 
if picker lap have in the uniformity 
1 various numbers of yarn. The 
conunittee consists of Richard Know- 
land, chairman, Harry H. Burton, 


cotton 


shortly on 


Russell W. Hook, Gilbert Merrill, 
Harry Rose, Harry Greenlaw and 
Dexter Stevens. 


Statistical Committee Report 
Che report of the statistical com- 
nittee emphasized the importance to 
the industry of statistics inaugurated 
hy the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, now taken 
over by The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
ind the statistics regularly collated 
ind published by the latter organiza- 
tion. “Some of our members 
watched these figures closely 
irom month to month,” the committee 
stated, “have been able to prevent an 
accumulation of unprofitable stocks of 
finished goods. If you have not 
studied these figures to see what use 
you can make of them, it is recom- 
mended and urged that you investigate 
the possibilities that these current 
statistics have for you.” The com- 
mittee is made up as follows: Charles 
B. Nichols, chairman; H. G. Beede, 
(Theodore P. Bogert, A. L. Scott, 
\. N. Sheldon and Paul Whitin. 
Treasurer Bullard’s Report 
lreasurer W. Irving Bullard 
ported that the association's 


who 
have 


re- 
finances 
ire operated on the budget system and 
that actual receipts and expenditures 
id been very close to estimates. The 
sustaining membership is depended 
upon for a large part of the income 


ind few sustaining members had 
vithdrawn during the year. The as- 


sociation owes nothing and has an 
ple cash reserve, the library fund 
lone now aggregating approximately 
$2,400. 


Resolutions Committee Report 
(he report of the resolutions com- 
ttee, consisting of Charles O. 
Richardson, chairman, George L. Gil. 
re and W. S. Pepperell, was read 
the chairman, and in addition to 
e usual resolution thanking the out- 
<oing officers and the speakers at the 
irrent sessions for their services, the 
llowing resolution submitted by the 
iundryowners National Association, 
hich had been in session in Boston 
previous week, was and 
opted without discussion: 
Whereas the power laundry indus- 
. by virtue of an unprecedented de- 


read 
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mand from the public for its services, 
has grown to be one of the major in 
dustries of our country, and, 

Whereas, it, by its very nature, is 
in reality the maintenance division of 
the textile industry, and, 

Whereas, it is now generally 
mitted that as an industry it can 
determine the launderability and dura- 
bility of wash goods fabrics, and, 

Whereas, it is 
tinuous 


ad- 


conducting a con- 
research in textiles through 
its fellowship, in the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, and, 

Whereas, it is represented by a pro 
eressive trade association, known as 
the Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion, which organization 1s evidencing 
a desire to cooperate and coordinate 
with the textile industry, therefore, 

Be it that the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
appoint a committee to meet with a 
committee representing the Laundry- 
owners National for the 
purpose of making plans which may 
result in benefits to both 
tions.” 

Elect Honorary Member 

Following the report of Chairman 
Richardson of the 
mittee, President 
4-19 now 
mit to the 
Board of Government a 
mendation of the 
Nathaniel G. 


resolved, 


Association 


organiza 


resolutions 
stated 
pleasure to 


com- 

that 
trans- 
the 


recom 


Buxton 
my 

association trom 
nomination of 


Simonds as an_hon- 


orary member. Mr. Simonds is an 
80-year-old veteran of the industry 
and former treasurer of the Naum- 


keag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., 
which was founded by his grandfather, 
Nathaniel Griffin. Mr. 


Simonds _be- 





Vathaniel G. Simonds, Elected Honorary 
Member of Association 


at the Naumkeag Mills, and was its 
treasurer from 1895 to 1926. In the 
64 years of his association with the 


Naumkeag its plant grew from 23,000 
spindles and less than 400 looms to 
its present equipment of 
spindles and more than 4,000 looms, 
having an annual production of 15 
million pounds of cloth. 


170,000 


During his 
term of service he worked with every 
president and agent of the corporation. 
When he resigned Dec. 1, 1926, he 
continued as a member of the board of 
directors. With the election of Mr 
Simonds the association will have five 
honorary members.” The nomination 


was seconded and Mr. Simonds 


was 


gan his textile career as an office boy elected by a unanimous vote 


Elect New Officers and Directors 


HE report of the nominating com- 

mittee, consisting of 
\mory, chairman, A. E. Colby and 
William B. MacColl, was read by Mr. 
MacColl as tollows: 

The nominating committee 
that it is unable again to 
the name of G. Edward 
fore our members for re-election. 
decision to retire 


Robert 


regrets 
place the 
Buxton be 
His 


one 


serving 


after 





W. S. Pepperell, Member, Resolutions 
Committee, N. A. C. M. 


year as president is conforming to the 
stipulation 
office a 


made when he accepted 
ago. He has upheld 
with dignity the high traditions of the 
association, and 
tration the con 


tinued to serve a useful purpose and 


year 


his adminis- 


organization 


under 


has 


warrant the splendid support of its 

members. 
“After 

nominating 


the 
committee for 
your approval a list of officers and 
members of the Board of Government 
who they believe will continue to ad 
minister the affairs of the 


caretul deliberation 


presents 


\ssociation 

with the same zeal and enterprise that 

has characterized those in the past. 
“We are nominating for president, 


Mr. Lincoln Baylis, who has shown 
a marked interest in the activities of 
the association, and has served with 


conspicuous distinction on numerous 
committees He 
that 


success in industry today, 


typifies the tvpe ot 


leader is accomplishing marked 
and we be- 
lieve we are indeed fortunate to be 
able to secure his consent to present 
his name for president.” The remain- 


ing officers as placed in nomination by 


Mr. Mact ‘oll are as follows Vice 
Presidents, Philip Dana and Irving 
Southworth; Directors for three 


years, Amory Coolidge, Charles E. 
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Nichols and Walte1 


tor 


Inches, Henry G 
Whipple. Director 
fill the unexpired term of W. S. Pe; 
perell, resigned, Frank I. Neild. 
Chere being no other nomination 
Henry C. 


one year tu 


that th 


1 
that the 


Dexter moved 


nominations be and 


be empowered to cast one 


closed 
secretary 
ballot for the ticket, the motion bein; 
seconded and 
Col 


lies to 


unanimousls 

Buxton called President Bay 
the platform and as 
the applause had subsided turned ove 
the gavel to him saying 7 


carried 
SOO! 


want 
say to Mr. Baylies and to this associ 
tion that he bears an honorable 
as a 


reco! 
soldier, merchant and manuta 


turer. His personality and energy 4! 


loyalty in this association have givet 
us all the highest opinion of him, and 
the most sanguine hopes for his «a 
ministration ot 


our [ want 


to say to you, Mr. Baylies, that it is 


lc 


affairs 


great personal satistaction to me th 
my last official act is the privilege 
turning this gavel over to you.” 

In response President Baylies spok 
in part as 
with a full appreciation of the hon 
and of the responsibilities that hav 
been placed on me that I assume thi 
presidency of this association. As | 


follows: “Gentlemen, it 


George L. Gilmore, Member, Resolutions 
Committee, N. A. C. M. 


look back over the records 


and progress 
der my predecessors, | 


achievements made ut 
realize the 


pace has been set. In order to mat 


tain this pace, and even try to quicken 
that is 


carrying 


it, | stand ready to give all 


my power toward on ( 


work of the association It is 


loyalty and the 


cooperation ol 


members that have 


built it up to wl 
it is today, and will, | feel sure, make 
continued advance certain 

“T am looking forward to the cor 


ing year with the opportunitie 
it will bring of my getting to know 
great many of you personally whor 
so far I have not had the opportunit 
of meeting. | hope you will all cor 
tinue to feel, as vou have in the pa 
that 


for you and tor 


here to 
interests. We 


your officers are 
your 
can't know everything. I hope in the 
year to come if any of you have sug 
gestions to make at any time, that you 


will write them in to us, if it so 








H. cs 


4“ ILLOWING 


turned the 


to the discussion of the topic 


( opeland 
\\ ard ‘| horon, 


have been much 


Hubbard and Youngblood, 


introducing 


ventlemen, we 
bout to discuss which is of 
ital interes There is prob 
bly no one factor s of more im 
>in determining the results of 


ur year’s work and the 
particularly 


umbers and coarse1 ’ 
probably no one factor in which we 
litter as much in our handling, as in 
ur purchase of cotton; as to whether 
shall acquire 
otton when we think cotton is cheap; 

whether we shall keep even on 
itton, covering our sales as they 
> think cotton 
too high, we will acquire 
And, having acquired out 
‘tton, then there is the further ques- 
base our costs, 
nd how we will sell our goods. 
been quite evident this last year 
hat we haven't all based our selling 
vices on a cost founded on replace 
a proper profit 


president ot 
Institute, said to the members of 
Institute at the annual meeting on 
Mr. Hines spoke as follows: 
ie extraordinary fluctuations in the 
material of this industry would 
merchandising extremely 
ficult if the leaders in the industry 
lesired to follow as sound a merchan 
lising policy as is exemplified in some 
he country’s outstanding successes 


Ot course, the mills pursue various 


tferent methods of buving their cot 


purchases 
purchases, but then run the 
a correspond 
so that the 


their hedges 


ndle their purchases so as to fix 


at approximately 
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ing the coming year will be celebrat 
ing its 75th anniversary. Now, gentle- 
men, I am not going to hold up the 
program which I know we all want to 
hear, so 1 am going to turn the meet- 
ing over to Mr, Harry Bailey, the 
chairman.” 


Bailey Introduces Speakers 


various other methods employed, such 
as contracting for the basis, etc. 
Nevertheless, the final result is that 
there must be very wide variations in 
the prices which mills have paid, or 
will pay, for cotton going into goods in 





H. L. Bailey, Who Presided at Thursday 
Afternoon Session, N. A. C. M. 


competition in the market at any 
given time. 

“The fact that these fluctuations re- 
sult in mills getting their raw materials 
at very different prices works toward 
the prices of goods being driven down 
to parity (or less than parity) with 
the cheapest cotton which any im 
portant percentage of the mills may 
have been able to obtain. It may not 
always be the same mill that gets the 
cheapest cotton One season certain 
mills may be fortunate enough to do 
this, and another season they may have 
to pay more for their cotton than cer- 
But whichever mills 
happen to get the cheap cotton, it 
looks as if some of them are so bent 
on producing all the time that they are 
glad to make prices based on their 


tain other mills. 


cheap cotton, although it would seem 
they would naturally wish to keep for 
themselves any increase in the value 
of their raw material 

“Cotton often fluctuates a cent a 
pound in a week; often a cent a pound 
in a day; and a cent a pound fluctua- 
tion in our raw material means a 
great deal to us lt means, tor ex- 
ample, to the mills with which I am 
connected, a difference in the cost ot 
their raw material over a year of 
over a million dollars. Some one has 
said that running a coarse cotton mill 
is only a cotton speculation, anyway, 


and there is a great deal in that.” 


Speakers and Topics 


The first speaker introduced by 
Chairman Bailey was Dr. Bonney 


Youngblood, senior agricultural econo- 
mist, Division of Cotton Marketing, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., who is in direct 
charge of the survey of American 
cotton production and consumption by 
grades and staples, and whose subject 
was “The New Cotton Statistics on 
Grade and Staple.” It had only in- 
direct relation to the general subject 
under discussion, but undoubtedly was 
of interest to many manufacturers 
present who were not fully acquainted 
with the nature and importance of the 
statistics that are being compiled on 
grades and staples. 

The second speaker was Samuel T. 
Hubbard, former president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, who spoke 
from the viewpoint of “The Cotton 
Exchange.” In introducing him, 
Chairman Bailey called attention to 
the fact that one of the best books on 
cotton hedging, “Cotton and the Cotton 
Market,” was written by Mr. Hub- 
bard’s brother, W. Hustace Hubbard. 

Prof. Melvin T. Copeland, who 
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spoke on “The Theory of Cotton 
Hedging,” is director of the Bureau 
of Business Research at Harvard 
University, and had charge of two 
studies of cotton hedging for a gray 
goods mill that have been published 
as bulletins of this bureau, the first 
covering a period from 1921 to 1923, 
and the other published last spring, 
covering a period from 1921 to 1926 
inclusive, both of which were re 
viewed at the time by TeExtTIL 
W or_p. 

Ward ‘Thoron, treasurer of the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
and president of the Arkwight Club, 
who was listed to speak on “The 
Viewpoint of the Mill Treasurer,” 
made it very plain that he was speak 
ing from his own viewpoint, and that 
that viewpoint was of a treasurer who 
does no hedging. 

The addresses at this session held 
the close attention of the large au 
dience in attendance, and in the order 
in which they were delivered are as 
follows: 


Statistics on Grades and Staples 


HOUGH the spinner is the prin- 

cipal consumer of the farmers’ 
bales, he has less influence on the 
value and price of cotton than is 
usually thought to be the case. He 
creates neither the demand for cotton 
goods nor the bales to be found in 
the supply. The orders which he re- 
ceives have their source in the pur- 
chases of the many millions of con- 
sumers dotted over the world who 
prefer the products of cotton, every- 
thing considered, to the competitive 
goods which the markets afford. The 
demand thus created is passed on by 
the spinner by way of the broker and 
the merchant to the grower in the 
local markets. Moreover, he buys 
the farmer’s cotton only to manufac- 
ture it and pass it on through the 
makers of clothing or other articles 
to the retailers who deliver it in 
finished form to their customers. 
Both grower and spinner may _ in- 
fluence values, prices, and profits by 
over-production or by indifference to 
the whims of consumers. Anything 
that either may do toward adjusting 
the supply to consumption tends to 
stabilize prices and contributes to the 
prosperity of both. 

Quality vs. Quantity 

We should not overlook the fact 
that the value of cotton depends in 
part upon its scarcity or abundance 
and in part upon its spinning utility. 
The aim of both grower and spinner 
should be to assure an adequate supply 
of the several grades and staples, on 
the one hand, and a consistent demand 
for them from year to year, on the 
other. Though we have domestic 
mills which consume practically every 
quality of cotton produced in this 
country, and in addition some foreign 
growths, not every quality produced is 
consumed by the mills in the propor- 
tion in which it is grown. Were the 
supplies of the different qualities of 
cotton maintained more nearly in pro- 


portion to the demand for them, the 


values and prices of both raw cotton 
and finished goods would vary less 
because of differences in the size of 
the supply and more because of the 
differences in quality. Prices thus 
derived would contribute to stability, 
and would afford a greater incentive 
to both growers and manufacturers 
to produce superior products; and this 
would in turn encourage consumption. 

Whereas in the past a public record 
has been kept of the figures indicative 
of the number of bales supplied and 
consumed from year to year, there has 
been no similar record of the quality 
of these bales. Realizing the im- 
portance of such figures, and in ac 
cordance with the 
Congress, the 


provisions of 
Division of Cotton 
Marketing is proceeding to provide 
them. This Division is taking stock 
of the grade, staple, character, and 
tenderability of the cotton consumed 
by domestic mills and that to be found 
in the current supply, including the 
crop and the carry-over. The reports 
showing the qualities in the present 
supply, when compared with domestic 
mill consumption, give us our first 
glimpse of the relation of the supply 
of the different qualities to theit 
domestic consumption. Another year 
by deducting domestic mill consump 
tion from the supply, we will have 
our first picture of the grades and 
staples which go abroad. 

Balance Supply to Demand 

When going over these various re 
ports, we could not but regret that we 
did not have for comparison similar 
reports covering former years. The 
work is all new, but we are doing 
everything within our power to make 
the figures accurate. Although defi 
nite conclusions should not be drawn 
from the reports thus far available 
they are very instructive and suggest 
that probably there is considerable 
maladjustment between the supply ot 
American cotton and domestic mill 


consumption. The Georgia and _ the 
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Texas-Oklahoma reports of last year 
suggested that we were probably pro- 
lucing too large a supply of American 
-otton 74 of an inch and under in 
length and that the surplus of short 
cotton thus created was working to 
the disadvantage of both American 
growers and American spinners. 
Comparing, for example, the report 
m domestic mill consumption for the 
year ending August 1, 1928, with the 
September, 1928, report on the present 
crop, we get some interesting results. 
Of 13/16-inch cotton, domestic mills 
probably consumed not more than 1/15 
of the supply of this length normally 
produced; of %-inch, about %; of 
15/16-inch, about %; of I to I 1/32- 
inch, about 34; and of 1%-inch and 
over, probably about 30 per cent more 
during 1927-28 than is normally pro- 
duced. A year from now, we shall 
have contemporaneous reports from 
which the supply and the consump- 
tion may be directly compared on the 
basis of quality. Thereafter, as these 
reports accumulate, increasingly de- 
pendable conclusions may be drawn. 


Studies to Define Spinning Utility 


In addition to the work of inven- 
torying supply and consumption in the 
United States on the basis of quality, 
the Division of Cotton Marketing has 
included in its research program cer- 
tain other studies the purpose ot 
which is to interpret the practical sig- 
nificance of the terms “grade,” “sta- 
ple,” “character,” and tenderability,” 
as they are ordinarily employed in the 
language of the cotton markets. In 
its cotton fiber and spinning research 
laboratories it is conducting original 
studies the purpose of which is to de- 
termine and measure those physical 
properties of cotton fibers which con- 
tribute to their spinning utility. In 
the fiber laboratory, a color technolo- 
gist quickly measures the color of cot- 
ton with scientific precision, and in do- 
ing so employs both methods and 
equipment which have been developed 
in this laboratory during the past 
year. 

In the spinning research laboratory, 
tests are made of the different growths 
of American cotton for the purpose 
of securing information concerning 
the yarns produced from them. As 
data accumulate, the relationship 
which the physical properties of the 
raw fibers bear to those of the yarns 
produced will be determined. The 
results of these technological studies 
when employed for the purpose of 
more accurately interpreting the re- 
ports showing the grade, staple and 
character of the cotton produced and 
consumed in the United States, will 
give the world a better understanding 
of our cotton resources in terms ot 
spinning utility than has even before 
been possible. 


Better Cotton and Fairer Prices 


The work under way gives one oc- 
casion to be hopeful that a few years 
hence the quality of the American cot- 
ton crop will have been improved just 
is much as local farm conditions and 
the market prices of the different 
grades and staples permit. There is 
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reason to expect that the present 
grade differences and staple premiums 
which spinners are accustomed to pay 
will more accurately reflect not only 
values in the spot and futures mar- 
kets, but also prices paid the farmers 
in their local markets. 

The cotton cooperatives, for ex- 
ample, sold nearly 900,000 bales of 
cotton last year on the basis of its 
even-running grade and staple. More- 
over, the cotton merchants are begin- 
ning to appreciate the deadening ef- 
fect of point buying in the local mar- 
kets and are encouraging the produc- 
tion of better staple by buying it, 
when produced in sufficient quantities, 
on a quality basis. Henry G. Saf- 
ford, president of the Texas Cot- 
ton (Merchants) Association last year, 
in his annual address at Galveston, 
Texas, in March, 1928, stated: “The 
buying of ‘point’ cotton is no longer 
safe for us (meaning the merchants) 
nor just to the growers, on account of 
mixture of seed and poor methods, 
making lots always mixed in staple.” 
Further, Mr. Safford and the Texas 
Cotton Association are cooperating 
with an organization known as the 
Texas Cotton Committee, the object 
of which is to get better cotton grown 
and to get it sold on the basis of its 
quality. The plan is being tried out 
in a number of communities in Texas 
this season. 

Spinner’s Cooperation Appreciated 

I wish to express our appreciation 
of the substantial cooperation, en 
couragement, and support given us by 
spinners in the work of assembling 
data for our grade and style reports 
on the carry-over and on mill con- 
sumption. Without such cooperation, 
these reports would not have been pos- 
sib'e, and in the future their accuracy, 
reliability, and usefulness will depend 


Hedging from Exchange Viewpoint 


N the days before the hedging of cot- 

ton become the preeminent method 
of marketing the cotton crop of the 
country it was customary for mer- 
chants to buy or sell cotton, basing 
their operations entirely on their be- 
lief as to what the general price level 
of cotton would be, said Samuel T. 
Hubbard. 

However, as the use of contracts 
for future delivery became more gen- 
eral, it was realized that it would be 
possible for merchants to reduce the 
risk of loss brought about by the 
change in the general price of cotton 


and to confine this risk of loss 
to the question of the relation- 
ship of certain grades and staples 
to the general price level of 
cotton. In other words, before we 


had a contract for future delivery we 
were forced to depend entirely on the 
advance in the price of the raw 
material for our profit. Today, the 
majority of merchants depend upon 
the advance in the value of the basis 
for their profit; that is to say, the en- 
hancement in the value of any particu- 
lar grade or staple as compared with 
the general price level reflected in the 
quotations for future delivery in the 
New York Cotton Exchange. 


very largely upon a continuance of 
this cooperation. 

In endeavoring to assemble the data 
necessary for these reports, we have 
tried not to bother the individual spin- 
ners who are cooperating with us, any 
more than is absolutely necessary. We 
have requested only those elementary 
facts concerning the number of bales 
of the different qualities which were 
necessary to make the reports. More- 
over, in the selection of men to con- 
tact with the spinners we have 
spared no pains to employ only those 
who were both trained and experienced 
in the cotton textile industry. 

We trust that our relations may be- 


Dr. B. 


Youngblood, Principal Agricul- 
tural Economist. Dept. of Agriculture 


come all the more pleasant as we be- 
come better acquainted through these 
efforts to enhance our knowledge of 
cotton and its products. 


The reverse process may also take 
place, when a merchant sells the basis 
for grade and staple before the crop 
has moved to market, in which case 
he depends for his profit on his abil- 
ity to buy those particular grades and 
staples at a lower price than that at 
which he had contracted to deliver 
those grades and staples to a mill. 

The all-important factor in this 
operation and one which is unfortu- 
nately so often overlooked by those who 
are not thoroughly conversant with 
the subject of trading in the basis, is 
the fact that a merchant who buys or 
sells cotton on basis is not interested 
in the advance or decline in the price 
of futures, excepting wherein this ad- 
vance or decline may have an influ- 
ence upon the relationship of the 
various grades and staples. In other 
words, the merchant trading in the 
basis divorces his operation completely 
from the price value of the cotton 
crop. This is a particularly important 
factor to bear in mind, because we so 
frequently find that the spinner does 
not realize, when he has the basis of- 
fered to him at a certain difference on 
or off the price for futures in New 
York, that the price level at which the 
crop is selling, at that particular mo- 
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ment, has nothing to do with thi 
question of whether he should 


should not buy the basis. 

Mill Problem Most Complicated 
1 fully realize that the manufa 
turer has a much more complicated 
problem to face than has the merchant 
The merchant simply passes cotto1 
from the hands of the grower to th: 
hands of the manutacturer. Thx 
manufacturer, on the other hand, mus 
take this cotton, convert it into clot! 
and then dispose of the cloth. Whil 
it is true that cloth is cotton, never 
theless, it is cotton in a different forn 
and broadly speaking, we might say 
that the manufacturer takes one sort 
of material and by processing it, pro 


duces another sort of material, 
whereas the merchant simply takes 
one kind of material and transfer 


that same material to somebody els: 
It is perfectly self-evident, therefore 
that the merchant’s problem is ar 
easier one than the manufacturer’ 
Basis a Distinet Factor of Cost 
One of the modern methods used by 
merchants for many years, but onl) 
recently understood by manufacturers 
is the proper purchasing of thei: 
basis. It is my belief that in the 
manufacturing industry the treasure 
of a mill should look at the basis as 
separate and distinct thing from th: 
cost of his raw material. The time ti 
buy the basis may be the worst time t 
fix the price on his raw material, ane 
the time to fix the price on his raw 
material may be the worst time to fi» 
his basis. The reason for this lies it 
the fact that the basis has to do witl 
grade and staple, while the fixatiot 
has to do with the value of the raw 
material. I cannot impress _ this 
thought too strongly on your minds 
because I have so frequently found 
that manufacturers who have not fully 
grasped the significance of the basis 
will refuse to purchase the basis be 
cause they consider the price of cot 
ton too high. Now the minute that 
thought enters into the mind of the 
manufacturer 
operations. 


he is confusing two 
He is confusing the value 
of grade and staple with crop value 
All of us have seen times when the 
lowest basis existed on the highest 
market and we have seen occasions 
when the highest basis existed on the 
lowest market. Now this brings up 
another thought: There are times 
when it is much more advantageous 
not to buy the basis, but to fix the 
price of the raw material by buying 
futures, waiting for a decline later 
on in the basis. Under these circum 
stances then it is advisable to buy fu 
tures and wait for the basis to decline. 
On the other hand, we have seen times 
when it was not the occasion to buy 
futures, but the time to buy the basis 
because the basis was very 
A Practical Example 

Let us for a moment consider what 
the proper buying of the basis might 
mean to a mill. Assume middling 
1 1/16 inch cotton in the summertime 
is offered at 200 on December landed 
in Boston. This is a_ relatively cheap 
We have seen it less, but we 
more often see it very much higher 
Now let us assume that business is 
very bad, the textile trade is poor and 


1 
iow 


basis. 





es 
urer of the ni very wo! , a most careful study and constant 
tr at ¢ i ible t ittention to t] ose tactors which bring 
1 tl vea Ii hout changes in the basis value 
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e second place a ad ome shippe 
do it tor hin 
Now let us assuni hat by Vecen 
this basis has advanced to 350 on 
difference Ol D7 50 a bale \ 
time business has improved to William B. MacColl, Former President, 
ere there is a good demand for dry N. A. C. M., and Member of Nomi- 
ood Che buyer of drv goods offer nating Committee 
price, which, converted in terms of 
“a wo a Se en pay for their cotton l ntortunately, 
‘ however, | do not believe that this 
n the man who did not buy the is the case with the vast majority of 
oareny: Seen pay 300 01, Ne the mills. I do believe that this is 
tys, therefore “I cannot do busines rapidly increasing, and before many 
recause | have a loss of one recent” vears have passed we will find that 
pound.’ : The man, however who it well managed mill is one in which 
id seize the opportunity w oe the not only is every method of reducing 
asis was cheap says he can do busi the cost of manufacturing employed, 
e , because while he cannot replace put where it is a requirement that 
hat cotton for 300 on he has it al- \hoever is responsible for the pur- 
eady in his possession at 200 on, and hace of the raw material must have 
y accepting the offer of the clotl as complete a knowledge of the value 
uiver he is able to do business at a ‘ . 
of grade and staple in relation to 
t price and make more money than 


: futures as it is possible to obtain, in 
e man who failed to seize the oppor 1 | 
order that the opportunities of buying 


unity of obtaining his basis when it ; 1 
their grade and staple when it is 
Va Tea onable La } } 47 
cheap should be seized 
A difference of $7.50 a bale seem Keen Judgment Still Needed 


ery little, and it 1s very little in com 
the 


the \v 


Cheoretically, one should always be 


sell 


will permit fixation of the future con 


‘ ' 
level and 


the 


arison with price ible to goods at a price which 


luctuations in alue ot raw 


’ ial. but “presents a good deal ' 
naterial, but it represents a good deal tract at the same time that the goods 





the earnings of the mill For in are sold \s an actual matter of fact 
; 

tance, in a mill wit $1,000,000 is has not been very practicable for 
ital, consuming 10,000 bales a year, 4 yumber of vears. largely because 
f 50% of the requirements have been there has been an over-production of 
ight at a low basi ty $7.50a bale goods and an undet production ot 
vin might easily epresent cotton, so that the raw material has 
437.500, or 344% on the cay cle responded more quickly to injury to 
; for 6 mont! ! 1 © crop { n s e finished article 
ty 11 thet words clotl has followed 
Any treasure ‘ e 4 ( 1 the n cotton followed 
luce the cost ot turin i condition particularly true 
' rougt pt eT l urin t we ( d_ relatively ort 
Of oT a Vill D4 OO vill cotton croy Unde these circum 
nsidered to have n excell t t ere are times when ull 
facturing bility \\ not 1 COVE ts hedges ind be iong 
é ( ly or te e raw materia Ss operation 
\ } ime theo I ed 1 t neg a Vit the basis but 
ifacturing cost to the purchase as a great deal to do with the knowl 
ce of the raw material, which it edge of what should be the proper 

po ble for the tre ire { iy value ot rav nateria 
it through a knowledge of the have heard complaints by mill men 
vasis value for the grades and staple have kept themselves constantly 
vhich he uses in h particular mil rede it thev would have been 
knowledge can le acquired only ette otf if thev had not hedged 
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Here is when “the exception proves 
the rule.” 

My 
this. 
times when one is better off hedged 


than 


answer to these gentlemen is 


During a cotton year there are 


unhedged, and there are times 
when ‘one is better off unhedged than 
hedged; or, to put it the other way, 
the manufacturer must not only be a 
manufacturer, but he 


He 


facturer all the time, however, because 


must also be a 


merchant must not be a manu- 


he must seize opportunities to covet 


his hedges, on momentary weakness 
in the market, and be long of his raw 
cloth. 


vhen he 


There are 
the 
opportunity of temporary advances to 
cotton, because the 
value has become too high. 


material, or of his 


other times must seize 


hedge his cloth or 


I do not believe that, in the present 
condition of the relation between the 
price of cotton and the price of eoods, 
it is possible to lay down a hard and 
hedged and when 


Tast rule when to he 


not to be 


hedged 

The Partial Hedging of Staples 
Chere is feature of 

which I wish to call to yout 


one other 
hedging, 
mill men 
cotton, 


ittention: There are many 


who spin extra staple who 


teel that they cannot use the futures 
market tor hedging purposes, because 
of the great disparity existing between 
extra staples and futures, which are 
basically controlled by 7g inch cotton 


hese gentlemen must approach the 


subject of hedging from an entirely 
different angle 


the 


from those who spin 
look 


as a blanket 


shorter staple. They must 


upon the use of futures 


insurance policy. I mean by that, that 


they must consider the general con 
dition of world trade, and if they 
believe that the value for raw cotton 


is too high in face of the general con 
and that they would 
like to have some protection (T grant 


ditions, existing, 
not a perfect one in their case, but 
at least an 80% protection against a 
market both 
cotton and cloth) they can sell futures 
against their stock of cotton and cloth 


general declining for 


on hand, and, if their judgment is 


correct, cover those futures when they 
believe that the decline in the market 


has fully discounted the situation. 

| do not believe that I am giving 
iway State secrets, when I say that 
we have as our own customers many 


tine goods mills, who have found that 


beneficial 


His operation 1s 2 very 

one for them 

The Unprotected Wool Man 
Let us compare the situation which 
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faces a cotton mill manufacturer witl 
that which faces a manufacturer of 
wool \ wool manufacturer has m 
market in which he can protect him 
but like other manufac 
turer. he must carry a supply of ray 
stock of finished 
This has become increasing] 


oo 
self, every 


and a 


wool, wo 
goods. 
the method of hand-to-mout! 
has so popular. 

is not necessary for me to point ou 
the fluctuations which tak 
place in the value of wool. They ar 
and the manufacturer oj 
wool, or the merchant handling woo 
has no place in which to protect hin 
self; he must sit there and take hi 
and wait until the market 
He has a constant gambk 


sO since 
buying become 


to vou 


enormous, 


loss wool 
recovers. 
in the valuation of raw wool. 
On the other hand, through 
facilities of the New York Cotton Ex 
change, a cotton manufacturer can at 


tl 
thre 


any hour of the day, between to i 
the morning and 3 o’clock in the after 
noon, instantly protect himself by the 
the purchase of futures o1 
While admitting that 
insurance policy which i; 
extremely difficult for the average lay 
man to understand, still it is 
thing which is becoming more and 
more appreciated by the cctton manu 
whicl 


sale O! 
this Exchange. 


it is an 


some 


facturing industries, and one 
holds out to them great opportuni 
ties, first, to seize the chance to pur 
chase cheap basis when it is offered, 
regardless of their ability to sell goods 


at that moment at a profit; and 
secondly, to hedge against coming 
events. This can be done in the form 


of short sales if conditions appear to 
warrant a decline in the market, 01 
in the purchase of futures if con 
ditions appear to warrant an advance 
in the market. 

lo operate successfully under both 
of these conditions requires careful 
study and deep consideration of all 
the factors connected therewith; but, 
as I said before, it is constantly grow- 
ing, and is proving a very profitable 
method of doing business to those who 
understand and know what to do and 
They will, of course, 
at times make mistakes. We all of 
us do. If we did not, we would not 
be in business very long, but would 
quickly retire with our fortune. In 
the long run, however, the purchase 


when to do it. 


of cheap basis, and a proper use of 
hedging tor cotton cloth, has 
proved a most profitable operation to 
understand this modern 
insurance 


or 


1 
} 


hose who 


method of business 


Prof. Copeland on Hedging Theory 


EDGING is the antithesis of 
When al 


int hedges, he 


speculation manutac 


turer or a merch seeks 
+ - . a? 

0 protect a normal profit by avoiding 
| 1 c : oo 
he risk of loss, at the same time fore 


going the possibility of making a 


speculative gain This is the basic 
premise in considering the theory of 
hedging. Unless this premise is ac- 
cepted, hedging merely becomes a sub- 
risk for an 


I wish to emphasize this point 


stitution of one tvpe of 
other. 
because much that goes on under the 


cotton mills is 


hedging by 


name of 


inerely one form of speculative buy 
ing ind not real hedging. 

In order for hedging to be effective 
for cotton merchants, it is essential 
that raw cotton spots and futures 
move together Despite some diffi- 


culties arising from discounts on fu- 


tures and from abnormal differentials 
between other grades and middling 
cotton, and also despite temporary 


iherrations of the market, it is a fact 
that the 
ton futures do move closely enough 


together to give a cotton merchant a 


prices of spot cotton and cot- 





theories. 
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high degree of protection by hedging. 


A cotton manufacturer, however, 
innot secure equally effective pro- 
ection in the futures market, since 
or his purpose it is necessary not 
mly that raw cotton spots and fu- 


tures move together but also that cloth 


irices move simultaneously with fu- 
ures. This does not occur. With- 
ut burdening you with figures, it can 
isily be demonstrated that the cloth 
iarket does not regularly and imme- 
liately follow the raw cotton market. 

\ll that hedging can do for the mill 
s to assure it of securing cotton at 
wractically the equivalent of its mar- 
‘et price on dates when yarn or cloth 
ire sold. Hedging affords no guar- 
intee that the margin between the raw 
iaterial cost and the selling price of 
varn or cloth will be constant or 


profitable, for the price of yarn or 


‘loth is influenced strongly by other 
ictors besides raw cotton prices. 


Not a Reliable Price Barometer 


During the last thirty years quite 
body of theory has grown up regard- 
ng the trading in cotton futures, most 
‘f which has not been tested with 


facts by those who have stated the 


When I had an opportunity 


to test some of these theories with 
tacts a few years ago, I found it nec- 


ssary to change my opinion on var- 
ous points. 
One argument advanced in favor of 


future trading is that it affords a price 


sarometer; in other words, that the 


futures market forecasts in a depend- 


ible manner the probable course of 
irices. A detailed comparison of the 
rrices of futures with the spot prices 


during the months of their respective 
maturity over a period of 21 years, 
irom 1903 to 1923, showed that new 
crop futures did not at any time accu 
rately forecast the prices which ruled 


vhen the new crop came in. Within 
crop year, furthermore, the futures 
juotations did not provide a depend- 
ible barometer for the actual course 
‘f spot prices. 
In 1923-1924, for example, May fu- 
ures were 15% above the maturity 


prices in December and 15% below 


he maturity prices in March. In 
1911-1912, March futures were sub- 


stantially below maturity prices from 
etober to March, and in 1923-1924 


March futures were unwarrantedly 
November to March. 
hese are typical examples of the 
ick of dependability that can be 
laced in futures as affording a real 
orecast of actual prices 

Does Not Stabilize Prices 
Another argument is that futures 
rading tends to stabilize prices. To 
st this hypothesis, I compiled the 
elative fluctuations in prices of rub 
‘r, silk, wool, and cotton in 1g1T, 
12, 1913, 1922, 1923, and 1924. In 
ch case the high and the low price 
the year was figured as a percent- 
ge of the average price for the year 

the particular commodity. There 
ere variations between the com- 
iodities, of course, but in general 
tton prices showed no more stability 
an silk and wool prices and in some 
ars even less stability than rubber 


ugh from 
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prices. In 1912, for example, rubber 
prices ranged from 10.6% below the 
average to 9.5% above, whereas cot- 
ton fluctuated from 18.6% 
14.9% above its average price for the 
vear. In 1924 silk prices ranged from 
22.8% below to 26.8% above the aver- 


below to 


age; wool prices ranged from 19% 
below to 23.8% above the average: 
and spot cotton prices ranged from 
22.8% helow to 23.3% above the aver- 
age cotton prices for the vear. An- 
other test covering a hundred vear 
period proved that there has been no 
tendency for futures trading to lessen 
the range ot speculation of raw cottor 
prices. 
Most Mill “Hedging” Speculation 
Various mill treasurers state that 
they are hedging when, as a matter 
of fact, they are merely substituting 
one form of speculation for another. 
When a mill buys cotton “on call,” 
it is not hedging; it is merely specu- 
lating that at some later time it will 
be more advantageous to price the 
cotton than at the time when the or- 
der is placed. If a mill sells futures 
against a stock of cotton with a view to 
liquidating those futures at some time 
when the market is more favorable, 
the mill is merely speculating on the 
chance that cotton prices will do down 
It does not govern liquidation of its 
futures by the receipt of cloth orders 
For reasons that have been stated, real 
hedging is not practiced, so far as | 
know, by any of the New 
mills. Such use of the 


Englan:| 
futures mar- 
ket as is indulged in is merely one 
type of speculation. 
speculation is 


Sometimes this 
successful: at other 


times it results in losses 

Profit on Cotton Unhealthy 

The theory often is stated by men 
in the industry that for a gray goods 
mill to show a profit it must obtain 
that profit on its purchases of raw 
cotton rather than from its manufac- 
turing operations. Many mills appar- 
ently operate on that theory. Such a 
condition must yield unhealthy results 
for the industry, because obviously 
not all the mills or even a majority 
of the mills can beat the market con- 
tinually. The greater the number of 
mills that succeed in buying cotton at 
the low points, the less is the chance 
for them to realize gains from mar 
ket advances. The reliance on this 
source of profit, furthermore, works a 
general hardship because those mills 
that have cheap cotton on hand at any 
one time tend to keep the cloth prices 
down. They earn a profit tempor 


irily while their competitors, who 
were less successful in guessing the 
usually 


market, lose There are 


1 


enough of these mills having cheap 
cotton to keep the cloth market de 
pressed, and the mills which are lucky 
enough to gain at one time subse 
quently lose. A large industry, such 
as this, cannot hope to prosper while 
operating on such a basis 

If all the mills, or a large majority 
of them, were to hedge all their oper- 
ations regularly on the futures mar- 
ket, the evil condition of which I have 
just spoken probably would be cured. 
Thev all would be operating on the 


same raw material prices at any one 
time. Such a procedure is hardly to 
be expected, however, for too many 
mill treasurers still have too great 
confidence, I suspect, in their ability 
to beat the market, to permit them to 
join such a general movement \ 
single mill cannot assure itself of ade 


quate protection by hedging so long as 





Melvin T. Copeland, Who Spoke on 
Theory of Cotton Hedging 


most of its competitors speculate in 
their purchases of raw cotton 
Guessing Beat Hedging 


The Harvard Bureau of Business 
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Research has made two studies of the 
practicability of hedging by a gray 
Che first was for the pe 
riod 1921-23, the second for 1924-26 


goods mull. 


Che purchases of that mill averaged 
about 18,000 bales a vear. During the 
first three vears, when the trend ot 
the cotton market was upward, the 
increased in value 
$442,100 It that cotton had beet 


hedged there would have been a 


cotton bought 


on the futures amounting: to about 


In the second period, 1924 


$486,000 
26, when cotton prices were tending 
downward, the mill lost $302,675 

its cotton purchases, and would hav 
gained as a partial offset only $147,215 
from the use of 


hedging futures 


Thus over the six vear period the 
mill would not have fared as well by 
hedging as it did relying on the ability 
of its treasurer to guess the market 

Che cotton futures market is of ad 
vantage, I believe, to the cotton met 
chant since it does enable him to pro 
tect in large measure his normal trad 
ing margin, but at the present time 
[ futures 
market to the mill, if any, is that 


the only advantage of the 
which incidentally accrues from hav 
ing the merchant enabled to transfet 
his risks to the lambs. 
of the mills were to hedge regularly, 


Even if most 


furthermore, that would not provide 
an effective substitute for the im- 
proved merchandising methods’ on 
which the prosperity of the industry 


primarily is dependent 


Hedging Viewed by Mill Treasurer 


ENTLEMEN, | don’t know why 
[ have been asked to talk about 
hedging from the standpoint of the 
mill treasurer, said Ward Thoron, be 
cause I don’t practice it. (Laughter. ) 
[ have reached such a state of temper 
now that if any broker comes in and 
talks basis to me, 1 promptly fire 
They are only 
illowed to quote a price on cotton 
Now, I have tried to think a little 
on this subject. I knew that Mr 
Hubbard and Copeland 
would tell you all about the subject 
which was worth while your knowing 
about. M1 


you a great deal to use the futures 


him out of my office. 


Professor 


Hubbard has encouraged 
market, and feels that it is a step 


solving vour difficulties 


Futures Market a Major Pest 


Professor Copeland has warned you 


forward in 


that possibly you may be disappointed 
(Laughter.) Ever since the breal 


of the futures market in the summet 


nd fall of 1920, I have viewed the 
futures market with considerable su 
picion It was then that my custom 
ej eel ed ( have be me ( 
its existence, and the reaction 
on them was to make them im 
on a lower price wheneve "Tie 
futures market went down, 
by chance, the futures market went 


up, they refused to consider a lig! 


et 


price for fear the futures market 


might go down again ( Laughter. ) 


Chey observed that the futures market 
had many of the qualities of a rub 
ber ball ( Laughtet 


tS 


Krom the standpoint of merchan 
dising the product of the mills, it 
distinct pest. After 

suffering I have become 
convinced that it is one of the major 
pests of the industry. 


was a eight 


years of 


Manufacturing Matter of Averages 

Fortunately we have a few cus 
tomers left who appreciate that 
manufacturing is a matter of aver 
ages; that if one hopes to be success 
ful, one cannot apply Mr 
individualistic theory to specific pur 


Hoover's 


chases of raw material as_ being 
earmarked for specific customers 
Perhaps in prehistoric times when 
transportation was poor and uncet 
tain, and more customers existed 
than products, one had epportunities 
to sell one’s mill capacity for months 
one’s 


ahead. One might then sell 


product, and buy the cotton with 


which to make it, but even in those 
thead had its 


disadvantages. The customer was apt 


haleyon days. selling 
to misgauge his market, and they 
Chen slack 
mills 
recovered from his indigestion 

[ know I have to think 
ot average costs, even though it mia‘ 
not be 


frequently overbought 


es came to the while he 


in terms 


thought necessary by others 


\verage costs of any raw material 


average over three-month or six 
month periods. Each additional pur 
chase is faced with satisfaction or 
dissatistaction, as it lowers or in 
creases the average cost of the raw 
material that must presently go into 


SS 
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proces With this conception in 
practice, you can well understand 
that there is little gained by having 
our customers think our costs can 


vary daily and hourly in rhythm with 


the vibrations of the futures market 
resulted in giving 
this false idea, I 
market is a 
merchandising of 


products | 


Because it has 


oul customers 
say the futures 
the 
manufacturers’ think, 
further, that it harm to 


the manufacturers’ own conception of 


great 
danger to the 


does great 


cost. 


It tempts him to think in terms 
of individual transactions, and of the 


cost of specihc purchase s of raw 
material to cover them, rather than 
in broad terms of average costs. The 


manufacturer deceives himself, and is 
tempted to make concessions in prices, 
with 
great difficulty, if at all, when he is 


which he recovers afterwards 
forced to niake his next purchase of 
Nine 


price 


raw material at a higher price. 
times out of bette1 
than in a 


ten there is 
insurance In an average 


hedge. 
Hedging Losses by Shippers 


But is there anything pleasant that 
can be said about the futures market ? 
The the Fed 
Trade Commission, which I have 


“The 


cotton tutures market developed rathe1 


(Laughter ) report ot 


eral 
here on the cotton trade, states: 


as an auxiliary institution connected 


with the speculation in cotton prices 


the financing of trading, and 


the 


cotton 


the counterbalancing of business 


risks. The last-mentioned use is the 
chief use the cotton merchants make 
of the futures contract, a transaction 


futures being made to 


speculative 


in cotton 
reduce the 
changes in spot cotton prices.” 

It is admitted that, it 
the has value as 
a hedge, the cotton merchant is pat 
ticularly well situated to benefit by 
it. It will protect him against every 
thing except basis, a carrying charge, 
and overhead. It 
get 


risks from 
generally 


futures market any 


will enable him to 
credit with the banks, 
to finance 80% of the cost of his 
purchases. With these wonderful ad 
vantages at his door, how prosperous 
are the merchants ? 


necessary 


If hedging pro- 
tects him against a loss, it appears 


also to protect him against a profit. 
(Laughter.) On page 265 of the 


report I have just referred to you 
will find some exceedingly interesting 
tables; they refer to the experience 
of some 34 or 50 cotton merchants 
during four crop years ending July 
31, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923. 

The volume of their business was 
considerable, averaging about 2,000,- 
000 bales a year; that is, a total of 
7.931.579 bales in the tour years 
Now, the aggregate crop of those four 
vears was 44 480,760 bales. So that 
their business amounted to about 17.8 
The first, 
third and fourth of those years. saw 
markets. That is to 
market on July 31 was 
than it the first of 
preceding. second 


per cent of the total crop. 


the 
higher 
\ugust 
had a 


rising say, 
Was on 
The year 
That was the year 1920- 


their sales, 


falling one. 
2I. Now, 


or the net which they averaged from 


average net 
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their sales, amounted to $133.91 per 
bale. I will go through these figures 
slowly so that you will be able to 
grasp them. The cotton them 
$122.89 a bale, so they had a gross 
margin (trading margin) of $11.02 a 
bale. Now, what did they do with it? 

Their general expenses were $6.01 
per bale. Their loss in hedges was 
$2.12 per bale. The interest they paid 
took up 99 cents, making $9.12 in all 
to be deducted, leaving them with a 
net profit of $1.90 per bale. 

I will not burden you with the 
details of each year, but will simply 
state that in each year their hedging 
was a source of expense, whether the 
market went up or whether the market 
went down, and they fared rather 
worse in the last year in which there 
was a net rise of five cents in the 
price of spots between August 1 and 
July 31. Their hedging cost them 
that year $5.47 per bale as compared 
with the average of $2.12, and their 
income dropped to 32c. per bale as 
compared with the average of $1.90 

However that may be, they were 
apparently off for the four 
vears by $16,793,050.46 than if they 
had gone wide open and not hedged. 


cost 


worse 


I have no reason to doubt the correct 
ness of these figures, and, assuming 
their correctness, the first inquiry that 
It the 
hedge has reduced the speculative risk 


is suggested is the following: 


from changes in spot cotton prices, 
has it not also cut the profit of these 
half ? 
Who Profited by Merchant's Losses 
My second inquiry is somewhat in 
the nature of a generalization, and 
like all generalizations, it is plausible; 
like some, amusing in a grim sort of 
and like all, probably not sound. 
( Laughter. ) If these 34 or 50 
merchants—that is to say, there were 
years and 50 others— 
sacrificed on the altar of safety 
$16,793,050.46 to take care of 17.8 per 
cent of these four did the 
other members of their profession who 
handled the remaining 82.2 per cent of 
the crop, purchase their safety at a 
proportionate cost? If they did, the 
futures market have cost the 
merchants $94.299,211.20. Did _ the 
mills get it? If the mills didn’t get 
it, their cotton must have cost them 
just that much more. Now, who got 
it? (Laughter.) Did the cotton ex- 
change brokers get it? Did the specu- 
lators get it? Or did those few happy 
people who never speculate, but only 
trade in basis and straddles, did they 


merchants in 


Way, 


34 some 


crops, 


must 


get it? (Laughter. ) 
Cost to Industry of Futures Market 
Now, here is another point for 


meditation. You will find on page 123 
of the report in question, that, during 
the period we have been referring to, 
the volume of trading in cotton futures 
on the cotton exchanges of the United 
States is stated to have been 458.302.- 
470 bales, against crops of 44,480,766 
This is a little more than ten 
times the crop. Will somebody figure 
out would 
been on this volume of transactions? 
Would it 
$cc C00,000, or 


Who 


bales. 


what the brokerage have 
have been $110,.000,000, or 
would it have 


bill? If it 


what 
the 


been ? toots 


isn’t the spinner, who is it? Until 
I am better advised it looks to me 
as if some $200,000,000 had _ been 


added to the cost of these four crops 
through the beneficent operations of 
the futures market. (Laughter. ) 

If speculation in futures gives an 
exaggerated emphasis to the normal 
trend of prices, which emphasis must 
be readjusted through constant reac- 
tions, the effect of this on the mind 
of the manufacturer’s customer is very 
unsettling. He is afraid to operate. 
Sales are lost for lack of merchandise 
on the distributor’s shelves. If the 
spinner must absorb the cost of the 
merchant’s hedges his cotton is bound 
to cost him more than it otherwise 
might. This, however, will be a dis- 
advantage only to the extent that 
either the manufacturer is unable to 
the cost on to his 
customers, or that the resulting higher 
prices affect the volume of his sales. 
The two principal points, therefore, 
in the manufacturer’s case against the 
futures market, are that it increases 
the cost of his raw material, and de- 
creases the demand for his product 


pass increased 


Benefits Insufficient 

Another reflection: The help which 
the futures market lends towards the 
financing of the cotton trade may not 
be an unmixed benefit. Many mills 
been started with insufficient 
capital, and would find it almost im- 
possible to operate were it not that 
they can get credit on their hedged 
cotton. This is the class of mills 
that is forced for pressing financial 
reasons to sell below cost, thus break- 
ing prices and generally unsettling the 
market. The industry would be better 
without such mills, and we must hold 
the futures market and the cotton 
machinery manufacturer largely re- 
sponsible for their existence. (Laugh- 
ter.) It is a sad story, gentlemen, 
even though it is grimly comic. 

Growers May Benefit 

I have never been able to make up 
my mind as to how much benefit the 
farmer gets from the futures market. 
I have noticed, however, that several 
of the southern Senators, who have 
the planters’ interests particularly at 
heart, do not always concur in the 
belief that the futures market is an 
unmixed benefit to the farmer. It is 
only a benefit to the farmer when it 
puts the price up. In this connection 
there is another paragraph from the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report. 
You will find it on page 103. I would 
like to read it to you: “It must be 
borne in mind that only the futures 
market the facilities for 
bringing all the transactions of the 
country into focus at two or three 
small, closely connected trading rings. 
In the very nature of things, the spot 
market is unable to develop any such 
highly unified institution of price 
making, spot trading necessarily being 
conducted at a vast number of scat- 
tered points wherever actual cotton is 
bought and sold. Thus it becomes 
clear why the highly developed fu- 
market must tend to have a 
considerable influence in deter- 
cotton whatever th« 


have 


possesses 


tures 
very 


mining prices, 
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locality in which spot cotton i: 
bought and sold. General 
conditions expressing themselves in 
broad market, rather than the condi 
tions prevailing in the particula 
locality, largely determine the valu: 
of cotton in that locality, as well a 
elsewhere.” 

Now, this uniformity in valu 
which the futures market gives t 
cotton in all localities at a give 
moment, barring variations for grad 
and staple, is of undoubted value t 
the farmer. There is, however, a fl 
in the ointment. The report goes o 
to say: “It is not the coincidence o 
spot price variation with the variatio 
in future prices, but the developmen 
of inconsistencies in price betwee 
spots and futures, which is the phe 
nomenon requiring explanation, an: 
may, if prices are correctly quote: 
indicate the imperfect functioning o 
the part of the spot and future 
market. Wherever concentration o 
trading interests or other power o 
manipulation gives artificial contro 
of futures prices, or undue influenc: 
upon them, the operation of th 
futures trading system as a metho: 
of anticipating the future values o: 
cotton is marred or destroyed, an 
the relation of spot prices to future: 
prices probably will be disturbed.” 

However that may be (and ot: 
course, that is perfectly true, owing 
to the operation of the future 
market, or rather to the speculatior 
in it), | believe the farmer probably 
most of the time gets a better price 
than he would otherwise get for his 
cotton. Now and then he undoubt 
edly gets a worse price. A curious 
paradox exists here, that the only 
person who doesn’t use the futures 
market, the only person who doesn’t 
hedge, seems to be the only person 
who really gets a clear benefit fron 
it. (Laughter.) Ponder on that. 

To Hedge, Or Not to Hedge 

Whether or not you agree witl: 
me in the possible evils resulting t 
the manufacturer from the existence 
of the futures market, I know of nm 
way of suppressing it, nor do | 
believe there is any likelihood of its 
being suppressed. You might legis 
late it out of existence in this coun 
try, and it would exist at Liverpool 
at Bremen, or at Havre, or some 
other place. As long as it has t 
exist, I suppose we might as_ well 
have it here too. 

If, therefore, this evil thing 1s 
here to stay, is there any use the 
manufacturer can make of it? 
we follow the example of the mer 
chant and be content to keep all ow 
stock of cotton, manufactured o1 
unmanufactured, which is not covere: 
by sales, at parity with the fluctua 
tions of the spot market, subject 
only to possible variations in basis 
I have known manufacturing estab 
lishments to go into bankruptcy fol 
lowing such a course, because the 


margins they were called on to pu! 
up on a rising market absorbed al 
the money they either had or coul 
( Laughter. ) 

Shall we adopt the theory that tt 


borrow. 


market 


Shall 


re 
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s desirable to have our cotton at the 
iverage price of cotton for the vear, 
ind use the futures market as an 
iutomatic aid in accomplishing such 

result, a price level every morning 
iter breakfast, after you have had 
our walk? I have known of unsuc- 
-essful firms that conscientiously fol- 
owed such a course. 

Shall we join the band of parasites, 
hat is, the exchange brokers and the 
peculators and the traders in strad- 
iles between months and markets, and 
ise it for speculation? I have known 
mills that have been successful that 
have done this in odd moments, and 
vith great moderation. 

Or shall we look upon cotton as 
iny other commodity which we have 
to use, and use our best judgment in 
buying it and accumulating it when 
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it is cheap, and conducting our busi- 
ness on the theory of average cost, 
such as I have already referred to? 
These questions each must answer 
for himself. I haven’t undertaken to 
answer them. 

Let me conclude by recalling to 
you the experience of the man in the 
parable, who hedged his talent by 
burying it, and let us privately medi- 
tate on what: happened to him. 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

Following Mr. Thoron’s talk Chair- 
man Bailey stated that he had hoped 
that Mr. Thoron would tell of some 
of his cotton buying secrets, but s1id 
he, “I don’t know whether he has 
done so or not.” There being no 
further discussion or business to come 
before the meeting the 
declared adjourned. 


session was 


The Association Banquet 





Attracts Largest Convention 


Audi- 


ence—Pres. Baylies’ Maiden Address 


Py PPROA IAT ORY 400 members 
and guests gathered in the grand 
ballroom of the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Chursday evening, for the banquet, the 
final function of the convention, which 
was presided over by President-elect 
Lincoln Baylies. The principal speaker 
of the evening was Walter Gordon 
Merritt, prominent corporation attor- 
ney of New York City, who spoke on 
“The Sherman Anti-Trust Laws,” and 
among the guests of the association 
who spoke briefly were Franklin W. 
Hobbs, a former president of the as- 
sociation and president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
and Gardiner H. Miller, president of 
the New York Cotton Exchange. 
These gentlemen were seated at the 
head table as were former-President 


(. Edward Buxton and Secretary 
Russell T. Fisher, and also the fol- 
lowing guests: B. H. Bristow 


Draper, president Home Market Club ; 


Address of Pres. 
‘THE 


een 


last three or four years have 
marked by many revolution- 
ry changes in the industry but none 
of greater importance and benefit than 
the increasing willingness on the part 
{ manufacturers to interchange and 
even publish certain statistics relative 
to their business. These were form- 
erly held almost sacred and only to be 
whispered in the inner office. 


Solving New Uses Problem 


We, as an industry, are learning 
the days have gone by when a 
could play a lone hand and win 

at it. We are learning the benefits 
in even the necessity of a more open 
exchange of experience and certain 
types of production figures. But it is 
only among ourselves that we 
t bring about closer and more in- 
ite relations, we must also strive 
a closer contact with our outlets— 
people who buy our goods and in 


+; 


Ward Thoron, president 
Club; S. T. Hubbard, former presi 
dent New York Cotton Exchange: 
John F. Reardon, president Southern 
New England Textile Club; Philip H 
Wentworth and Wilfred ( 


Arkwright 


Murphy 


joint secretary-treasurers Southern 
New England Textile Club; Milton 
O. Dean, president Boston Textile 
Club; E. T. Pickard, chief, Textile 


Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; Perry S. Newell, 
secretary Cotton-Textile Merchants 
Association of New York; Prof. Mel- 
vin T. Copeland, director Bureau of 
Business Research, Harvard Univer 
sity. 

During the course of the dinner 
music was furnished by the Copley 
Plaza Hotel orchestra, and when Pres- 
ident Baylies rose to open the speak- 
ing part of the program he was greeted 
by a generous round of applause. His 
address was in part as follows 


Lincoln Baylies 


turn sell 
sumer. 

The middle man is just as eager to 
sell his goods and turn over his stock 
as is the mill to sell its product and 
both require an adequate return. A 
tremendous amount of time and 
thought is being given by manufactur 
ers toward finding new uses for their 
products and creating a demand for 
their fabrics on the part of the con- 
sumer. This is a slow and extremely 
difficult task and one that at times 
seems barren of results, but neverthe- 
less distinct advances are being made. 
Those of you, who are familiar with 
the work being done by the New Uses 
Section of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute or who heard the papers given at 
yesterday afternoon’s business session 
can appreciate the advance in this di- 
rection. 

Association’s Style Advisors 

Cotton textile manufacturers are to- 


these goods to the con- 


day consulting women, whose opinions 
are given increasing weight in the 
styling of the new lines. Mills have 
given a concrete example of their will- 
ingness to exchange thoughts and 
ideas in styling by the recent forma- 
tion of the Style Advisory Board of 
this association. As a result of this 
the style advisors of many of these 
mills meet to discuss the latest fash- 
ion indications which, added together, 
establish the general style trend. The 
conclusions of these experts are com- 
piled into monthly bulletins which are 





1. E. Colby, Member, Nominating Com- 


mittee N. A. C. M. 
broadcast for the purpose ot keeping 
before the women of the country the 
fashion possibilities ot cotton. 

“Style First, Price Second” 

The industry is seeking to put the 
value and attractive possibilities of its 
product before the distributor and the 
consumer by means We 
have all that the 
strongest selling force today in pro 


various 
come to realize 
moting the sales of our fabrics is style 
in design. 
oud 


Stvle first and price sec 


\ medium quality fabric with 
smart and up-to-date styling will out- 
sell a finer quality fabric with indit 
ferent styling and the price will be of 
secondary importance. With 
of equivalent quality superior styling 
will carry the higher price. 


fabrics 


Distributor and Consumer 

In the desire to bring their fabrics 
and styling directly before the great- 
est possible number of people we find 
the employment of the style show 
The style show is an experiment and, 
whether successful or not, it indicates 
the willingness and desire of mills to 
get in closer contact with the stores 
and the consumer. It is a significant 
fact, also, that at the Style Confer 
ence on Tuesday, Oct. 9, in New 
York, active cooperation was brought 
about for the first time between dress 
fabric manufacturers and manufac 
turers of cotton dresses in a joint ef 
fort to promote the sale of their prod- 
ucts through style appeal. This was 
brought about by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute in close cooperation with the 
National Association of Cotton Dress 
Manufacturers. 
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There is unmistakably a growing 
tendency toward more intimate con- 
tact between mill, distributor and con- 
sumer. The larger retail stores now 
quite generally employ stylists or style 
advisors who are in most cases care 
fully selected from the ranks of the 
consumer. The reason for this is 
obvious—it is to the tastes and re 
quirements of the woman shopper that 
the store must cater. Who should be 
able to do this more understandingly 
than a woman who through experience 
has a first-hand knowledge of what 
these tastes and requirements are and 
who from instinct or study has the 
ability to catch a change or trend in 
styling at the start? 

Important Style Factors 

Right here in Boston where do you 
go if you want to see the prevailing 
mode? Not to the Ritz, 
Schrafft’s. \  fifteen-dollar dress 
must show the same style trend and 
color as the sixty-five dollar dress 
and it 


but to 


costs no more to use a good 
design than an ugly one, nor to dye 
the fabric the right color. The women 
making up the buving public are not 
on the hunt for extreme 
they don’t want it for two 


novelty 

reasons: 
first, because it is too expensive, and 
second, because it is too much trouble. 
The average woman of to-dav is too 
busy to change her wardrobe a half- 
dozen times a year, even if she could 
afford it. She likes to organize it 
about twice a year with certain addi 
tions and eliminations in the spring 


and fall. This is partly brought 
about by the modern heating system 
which enables her to wear lighter 


dresses in the winter with a heavy coat 
for outdoors. . 

\ fashion to be a lasting success 
for several seasons must grow slowly, 
begin at the top and have definite ar 
tistic and style merit. Considerable 
impetus has been given to the present 
vogue for cottons by the development 
of winter the South and 
West. In its competition with. silk, 
cotton has one tremendous advantage 
in that it is more adaptable to fast 
color; in these days when the styling 


resorts in 


of a fabric is based so often on a very 
subtle scheme of color harmony one 
faded color can ruin the whole effect 
Need of Scientific Research 
Reverting again to problems of 
management, it was only recently that 
the textile industry was criticised for 
lagging behind in the application of 
Harrison EF. 
Howe, chairman of the National Re 
search 


scientific research. Dr 


Council, in a recent address 
before the American Chemical Society 
is quoted in part as follows: 
“Industries that are well organized 
and expect to continue in the future 
have a well organized research sys 
The textile industry is lagging 
behind. The New England tetxile 
manufacturers should get a committee 
of industrial chemists to study the 
fundamentals and tell them what 
science can do for the industry.” 
That an urgent need for scientific 
research exists in our industry is un- 
doubtedly true. Many mills, that have 
not vet branched out into the field of 


tem. 
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scientific research, have been pre 
vented from doing so more by the ex- 
pense involved rather than by a lack 
f desire or lack of judgment on their 


part It is a fact, however, though 
perhaps not generally known, that a 
number of the 


tile 


larger units in the tex- 


industry | 


lave for a number of 
vears been emploving chemical ex 
perts or organizing departments of 
cientific research to guide them in 
making economies in manufacturing 
as well as the development of new and 


ittractive finishes 


Textile Alliance Foundation 

Chere is at this time pending before 
(Congress a piece ot legislation known 
is a “Bill to Establish the Textile 
\lliance Foundation.” \t the risk 
of repeating a subject, with which 
many of you gentlemen are already 
familiar, I will give a very brief his 


tory of the origin and purpose of this 


bill \long about 1915 when the 
British embargo on German dvestuffs 
began to become etfective, extreme 
lifficulty va experienced by all 
branches of the textile industry in ob 


taining dvestuffs and other chemicals 


lo prevent profiteering and to insure 


i fair division of the materials avail 


Textile Alliance was formed 


ible. the 


ind incorporated with the sanction of 


the Briefly, this 


Federal Government 


corporation was to handle all imports 
of chemicals and dyes and allot the 
mmports in what seemed to them to be 


the tairest way 


While the corporation was supposed 


to be operated without profit they 
were allowed to make a certain amount 
to cover administrative expenses and 
to secure a working capital \ny 
profits that might accrue, however 
were to be used for the benefit of the 
textile industry \iter the war, oft 
course, the Alliance ceased to func 
tion but had on hand approximately 
one and a half millions of dollars 
Disposal of this fund has been held 


up pending decision of the Courts as 


to whether or this 
the decision of 


\bout last 
the Court \lliance of all 
liabilities to tax and consequently this 


not was taxable 


December 


relieved the 


Bill was introduced into Congress dis 


posing of the funds. In addition to 


the one million, three hundred odd 
thousand dollars specified in this Bill 
there is another fund of about two 


hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
that must be expended for the benefit 
of textile educational institutions. 
This Bill provides that the Secre 
tary of Commerce, the Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, the Director of 
the Bureau of 
Commerce, and four persons familiar 
its allied 
branches and appointed by the Presi- 
dent for a 
constitute a 


Foreign and Domes’ ic 
with the textile industry o1 


term ot tour vears are to 
Trustees of an 
Tex- 


It also pro 


Board of 
establishment to be known as the 


tile Alliance Foundation 


vides that upon the organization of 
this Board the Textile Alliance Incor 
porated will transter to its credit the 


sum of $1,365,579.77, and it shall be 


the dutv of the Board to administer 
the principal and income from this 
Foundation for scientific and econo- 
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for the benefit of the 
textile industry and its allied branches. 
The outcome of this bill and later the 
method of administration of the Foun- 


mic research 


dation will be followed with the closest 


attention and interest by the entire 


industry 
Lines of Progress 
\lthough we have made advances 
in applying the principles ot coopera- 


the holds 


greater progress 


tion and research, future 


opportunities tor 


along the lines of: first, the inter- 
change of operating information; 
second, recognition of the necessity 


for closer understanding between 
manufacturer, distributor and con 
sumer; third, investigation through 


all available channels to discover new 
for fabrics; fourth, the 
importance of proper styling; 
and fifth, the application of scientific 
research to manufacturing in all its 
branches. 


uses 
vital 


cotton 


Calls on Cotton Kixchange President 


RESIDENT BAYLIES was given 

another hearty round of applause 
when he finished his address and he 
stated that the 
fortunate in having present as a guest 
Gardiner H. Miller, president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, and he 
called upon him for a few remarks. 

Mr. Miller stated that he did not 
expect to be called upon for a speech, 


then association was 


in fact, was assured that a speech was 
wanted “What 
he, merely a 
greeting. Therefore, I will confine 
myself to expressing to you on behalf 
of the institution that I represent, and 
of which I have the honor to be presi- 


not was wanted,” 


said “was word of 


dent, our sincere good wishes for the 
success of your deliberations, and es 
pecially that the signs of improvement 
and 


feeling which are so 


this 


better 
ticeable 


no 


here evening will con 


tinue, and that 


your deliberations will 

result in an entering upon a new era 
of prosperity in your industry 

“However, I cannot refrain from 


this 
upon 


taking advantage ol 
briefly 


addresses that 


opportunity 
the 
I heard this atternoon, 


Wool Association 
enn | called 


upon Franklin W. Hobbs, president 
of the National Wool 
Manufacturers, unusual 
distinction of having also been presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, the only man 


Mr. Hobbs 


to comment some of 


Bavlies then 


\ssociation ot 


who has the 


who has held both offices 
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W alter Gordon Principal 


particularly that of my friend, Mr. 
lhoron. I am personally very grate- 
ful to Mr. Thoron 
and strictures 


for the criticisms 
which he made upon 
the custom of hedging in cotton future 
transactions 

“T was reminded, however, during 
the course of his remarks, of an anec- 
which the Earl of Asquith told 
memoirs. He said that at 
a certain dinner it had been his good 


dote 
of in his 
fortune to have as dinner companion 
a young American girl, very bright, 
were discussing the value of 
such things as history. The 
young lady said: ‘I don’t see the ad 
vantage of reading all those old books. 
lake the Bible, instance. Take 
the Ten Commandments. They don’t 
tell you what vou ought to do. 


and they 
studying 
for 


They 
ideas 


simply put into your head.’ 
( Laughter. ) 
“And I think when we come to 


gatherings of this kind, we get ideas, 
and I am very grateful, for one, to 
Mr. Thoron for the ideas 
which he gave us in his speech this 
Gentlemen, I thank you.” 


some of 


afternoon 
( Applause. ) 


President Speaks 


“Mr 
| apparently am here 
capacity tonight, and, in 
the capacity of president of the Na 
tional Association of Wool Manufac 
turers, it is a great pleasure to bring 
their 
member of 


spoke as tollows President, 
members, 


dual 


fellow 


In a 


and as a 
meeting 
may 


to you greetings; 
our 


tonight, | 


association 


here think we con 
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gratulate ourselves on the choice of 
our new president, judging from the 


very interesting and _ well-delivered 
address which we have had_ the 
pleasure of hearing from him on hi 
first appearance. I think it augur 


for the future of the association unde 
his guidance. (Applause. ) 


“The president suggested that 
might say a word of cheer. Th 
has been rather an unusual word 


our industry, as you know, for son 
vears the 


have 


now, but 
that | heard in a lor 
time, | heard a week ago last Mond: 


night in 


most cheerin 


words 


Boston, when we were to 
that the tide had turned in the texti 
industry of the country. Now, th 
remark from an ordinary citizen, « 
from a member of our industry, wou 
have made little impression upon m 
but when I tell that that state 


ment came from a man whose positic 


you 


is such as to give him reliable know 
edge of the business conditions of th 
country, you can see why it made su 


an impression on me, because it was 
none other than Mr. Herbert Hoover 
who made that statement. 


“Now, I, 


fidence in 


( Applause 
for one, have such co 
him, that | greatly 
that and | 
believe, gentlemen, there is no way in 
which we can make certain that th: 
prosperity we are looking for actually 


Was 


heartened by remark, 


comes, than to see that we elect him 
on next November 6 as president of 
the United States. (Applause.) And 
outside of his other great qualifica 
tions for that high office, it will be 
a pleasure to us as manufacturers and 
business men to know that for the first 
time in the history of our country 
fourth of 
March in that office a great business 
executive, and a man who has shown 
repeatedly through his term of office 
as Secretary of 


we shall have on the 


next 


Commerce, a great 
sympathy for and a great understand 
ing of the textile industry, and for all 
industries, and under his administra 
tion and leadership, I look forward to 
the real that we 
counting I thank you.” 
plause. ) 


are all 
(Ap 


prosperity 
on. 


Sherman Anti-Trust Laws 


He principal speaker of the eve- 
Tt cine. Walter Gordon Merritt, of 
McLanahan, Merritt & 
Ingraham, corporation attorneys, New 
York City, analyzed these laws as 
they apply to business, labor and the 
general public, compared them with 
similar legislation of 


Gleason, 


foreign coun 
tries, and combated the opinion fre- 
quently business men 
that the existing laws demand radical 
amendment substitution of 
legislation to meet our modern busi 
ness conditions fairly to all. 


expressed by 


or new 


“Our anti-trust laws have become 
the laws of non-interference with 
business,” he declared. “Competi 


“is the American 
method of regulating prices. Through 
it, the operation of the law of supply 
and demand is the regulator.” 


tion,” he continued, 


Warning manufacturers against the 
preachings of “false prophets” who 
advocate repeal of these laws, he de 
clared that the anti-trust statutes have 
“become a real citidel of liberty. |! 
am not contending that the anti-trust 
laws have never interfered with 
legitimate activities or that there may 
not be which they 


some details in 


might further be improved,” he went 


on. “However, it is altogether to 
easy for those who find legal barriers 
between them and their objectives to 
become impatient of the restraint and 
to look upon such laws as an unwat 


ranted encroachment on liberty. > 


it is that some business men _ little 
realize that, by and large, the anti 
trust laws protect more than the) 


curtail liberty.” 
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@ Importers and manufacturers of 
Specialties for Sizing, Softening, 
Weighting and Finishing Yarn, 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
Fabrics. 

@ We are glad to furnish practical 
men to solve any problem in sizing, 
softening, finishing or weighting 
any yarn or fabric. We are con- 
stantly in touch with the best 
European methods of securing the 
newest finishes and have unequaled 
facilities for supplying any articles 
used in softening, weighting or 
finishing any material. 


@ Inquiries solicited and formulas 
for obtaining any finish cheerfully 
furnished. soli tam 


(ALG 





Successful Installation and Operation 


Of Electric Industrial Trucking Systems 


Special Department Placed in Charge 
Of Internal Transportation Recommended 


By C. B. Crockett* 


HAI 
tion and operation of materials 
handling equipment depends to 
a large extent on studying the 
of the entire plant rather 
ne material handling prob- 


successful installa 


the 


requirements 
than any 
em in the plant is a principle almost 
universally industrial 

human 
industry 
the 
the particular 


which he is engaged, and 


recognized by 


engineers today. It is also 


nature for the man of any 


to be concerned primarily with 


technical roblems of 
industry 
the engineers of the 


being mn 


textile industry, 
xception to this rule, have 


ilwavs considered the movement of 
material incidental to the technical 
processes spinning, weaving, dye 
ing, or finishins 


Materials-Handling Engineer 


\nothe factor tends to place ma 
terials-handling in the background of 
e men ot the industry. There are 
few textile plants in this country 
who have n thei payroll a compe 


vhose sole interest and 


sole reason tor existence in the mill 
is materials-handling he power en 
gineer of large plant is altogethe 
interested in the most economical 
production of power; he keeps him 


self advised of the latest developments 


in the central station field, the ad 
vances made bv the steel industry, o1 
the best practices in rubber plants 


long in 
them to 
be successfully ap 


\dvances in methods are not 


existence betore he studies 


learn if they may 


plied in his own plant 


There eldom, however, a cot 


responding expert in the field of ma- 


terials-handling: there seldom a 
man who studies the methods en 
ploved by other industries in an et 
fort to apply them to his own. The 
innual national meetings of the Ma 
terials- Handling Division of — the 
American Society of Mechanical En 
gvineers | Ve gyone tat 11 providing 
means tor the interchange of valu 
able information on this subject 
With the above conditions in mind, 


the author has purposely taken ex 


imples ¢ ivings by the use of in 
dustrial electric trucks or tractors 
from. ofl industries, provided an 
equal opportunity seemed to exist in 


the textile held 


lhe purchase of materials-handling 


equipment should not be considered 
from the standpoint of its ability to 
perform a given task, but rather from 
how it will fit in with the entire 
handling system in the plant \ small 


convevor mav be the most economical 


equipment to move rolls between two 


points, and the for an 


investment 
electric truck would be altogether too 
five similar con 


large. If, however, 


vevors had to be installed in different 


*The Society for Electrical Development, Inc 
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places it might be found that one 


truck could handle all five operations 


at a cost much lower than that for 


five conveyors 
Standard Might Serve 
Special equipment is demanded in 
many cases where standard equipment 


which are bound to occur as emerg 
ency measures. Special skid platforms 
or trailers as shown in Fig. 1 often 
provide the exact tool for the job at 
a lower cost and yet retain the 
adaptability of the standard lift 
truck. 





Fig. 1. 


Special Trailers Such as the One Shown Above Meet the Requirements 


for a Special Job, but Retain the Versatility Which Is Found in the Standard 


Lift Truck 


might serve as well. Special equip- 
ment on an electric truck is perfectly 
feasible and many times necessary for 
but the purchaser 


should bear in mind that special con- 


i particular job, 


struction tends to destroy the versa 
tility of the equipment and limit its 
ipplication to handling problems 
which may arise in the future or 


With any equipment performing a 
variety of tasks and with an average 
life of from 8 to 14 years, a generous 
allowance for increasing capacity 
should be made. Industrial 
trucks more than two or three years 
almost universally carrying 
from 20% to 50% 

have known 


demand 


old are 
overloads ot 
been 


while instances 





i ee 


in Interesting Method of Supporting Skid 


Platforms for Unloading Into 


Stock Bins 


where loads of 10,000 Ibs. have bee: 
handled with a 4,000-lb. capacity 
truck. In the latter case it was 
naturally not long before the tires 
axle, and frame succumbed to such 
abuse. 

Another question of paramount im 
portance is the disposition of equip 
ment now in use. If a new plant is 
being built, the problem does not 
arise, but many mills who are faced 
with the problem of reducing cost 
have buildings that are old, and sev 
eral thousand dollars may be invested 
in hand trucks. One plant with 4,000 
of these trailers designed a special 
hitch; and, by replacing man powe: 
with electric tractors, accomplished ; 
saving of 42 men. At a modern mil! 
at Salem an electric tractor hauls a 
train of as many as 24 bobbin boxe 
down a weave room nearly 800 feet 
long. These boxes were designed t 
be pushed by hand, but they are found 
to operate successfully in long trains 
lhe hitch is made by two bars form 
ing a V between each two trailers. 

\ conveyor which carries materials 
between two fixed points requires 
little or no supervision, but if this 
conveyor possesses the ability to move 
at will around the plant, as an electric 
truck can when in search of work, 
then supervision becomes a real prob 
lem. To install an electric truck in a 
certain department of the plant may o1 
may not mean that the possibilities for 
cost cutting are fully realized. 

Centralized Control 

\ny power engineer will tell you 
that his power generating, capacity is 
less than the sum of the demands of 
every motor in the mill. The reason 
is “diversity’—it is practically impos 
sible that every motor in the plant 
should be under full load at the same 
time. Similarly it is practically im 
possible that every department should 
require the maximttm fron 
transportation equipment at the sam¢ 
time. If, therefore, are to take 
advantage of this diversity factor we 
must our equipment unde: 
centralized control. Plants of all the 
leading rubber companies are organ 
ized with one department in charg 
of internal transportation, as is als 
the case with such electric companies 
as General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Western Electric, and with all th: 
larger automobile concerns. 

[he human factor also enters int 
mobile equipment, so that, having 
selected the proper equipment an 
having transportation under a centr 
department, the next step is a wagt 
payment plan which will insure max 
mum co-operation by the truckers. On 
plant installed a piece-rate system | 
the plant into zones, eac 
(Continued on page 123) 
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REAP a NTE TF 


this 


me having the same amount of mate- 


rial-handling and the same number of 
long and short hauls. 


An increasing 
paid for each trip 
ver 40, the bonus for all trips being 


mus rate Was 


increased as the total trips increased 
to 45—50—55—60, etc. The result of 


simple rearrangement that 
e doubling of the number of trips per 


Was 


lay gave the men 35% higher wages 
nd reduced the cost of handling 4o%. 


Pacific Print Works 
industrial trucks will pay a dividend 
they are kept running 3 hours a day, 
ut proper supervision will mean fewer 
trucks running more hours per day 

the ability to handle increased pro- 
luction with the same equipment. |I- 
lustrative of the cutting down the idle 
time for trucks, the Pacific Print 
Works installed a single improvement 
in their finished storeroom. Fig. 2 
shows a typical bay with the shelves 
built up from standard packing cases 
iree feet square and four feet deep 
It had formerly been the practice to 
the cloth from the elevated 
latiorm of a high lift truck into the 


I 
upper 


unload 
two rows of cases. By placing 
brackets between the second and third 
rows a shelf was placed on each side 
which supported a skid platform but 
Now the 
platform 


permitted the truck to pass. 
the 
the shelf before entering be 


; 
een tl 


operator raises 


and when inside 
platform on to the 
in leave it there for unloading. 


e stock bins, 
wers the shel t 


e theoretical saving in direct 


resulting from the use of indus 


rucks is in the neighborhood of 


€1 This is derived from the 
in electric truck can carry 

‘ es the load of a hand trucker 
es the speed It infers, however, 


he equipment was operated con 


usly, which is next to impossible 
e is work in many plants, how 
accomplished by the truck which 
no circumstances could be ac- 
lished by manual labor. The re- 
savings may also be derived 
her places than in the labor pay- 
ind in several instances are of 
greater importance in the eyes 
he management. 
e automobile plant has combined 
nereased efficiency of the railroad 











Material Is Often Shipped on Skids with Great Saving to Both Shipper and 
Skids Are Here Being Stacked Two High 





with a fast and dependable system of 
interior transportation, so that stock 
inventories have been cut to the bone 
and storeroom space has-been turned 


Plants like 


into productive footage 
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Fig. 4. 


Fourteen Bags of Wool on This Truck. 






After Unloading, the Truck Will 


Be Used to Ram Them Firmly Into Place 


be decreased by the use of the high 
tiering truck, but one textile 
baled 
cotton by one third due to ramming 
the bales into place with the truck. 


lift or 


plant increased its storage of 





Fig. 5. 


Storage of Rolls on Skid Platforms Eliminates 


Less Damage from Handling 


Hupp and Packard are operating on 
from two to three days’ supply of raw 
material and store material either on 
the unloading platform or next to the 
production line. Nearly all material 


is kept in skid stock boxes or on trail 


ers, so that rehandling is reduced to a 
minimum. Not only can storage space 


Savings can be realized trom a de 


crease in the idle hours of 


less 


damage to goods handled 
labor turnovet 


Other Uses 
Many plants employ the trucks su 


lowe 


cessfully in millwright service, 


1 , ' +4 
handling dyes and supplies, and have 





Fig. 6. 


Seven Trailers Loaded with Finished Goods which are Delivered 
an 800-Foot 


{long 
Run 


{ll Rehandling and Insures 


machines, 


and 





special skids equipped tor electrical 


and mechanical repairs 

A large rubber plant has a complete 
line of special skids, one even being 
equipped with a complete fire fighting 


ipparatus, and another has a cot and 


first aid kit for transporting an in 
jured workman to the plant hospita 
Either of the two latter skids might 
perform a service on one trip which 
would pay for the complete equipmer 
many times ove 
Vextile plant eneculive 

to imvestigate the possibilitie ot a 
hipping method which eing 


studied by many industries; vi the 
nethod of receiving and shipping ma 
terial on skid platform Certain ma 
terial-handling engineers have iid 
that the individual handling and re 
handling of material in and out of 


finished stores, in and out of freight 


again in and 
the 


loading 


cars, and out of stores 
remind 


unloading a 


at the plant of receiver, 


and 


car at every 


them oft 


freight junction point 


where the shipment passes to the line 


of a different road 
Paper Mill Use 


Paper is not such a very different 
from cloth, and the pape! 
companies have been flat 
stock on skids for a number of years. 
The West \ Irginia Pulp WX Paper LO 
hips 2 


1 
nailed 


commodity 
shipping 


time muct papel 


now | 


on i wooden kid \ Was 


formerly placed in a packing case cost- 


ing $4.00. By using lift trucks a car 
loaded in 45 minutes with two men 
h formerlv took seven men three 
ours ving of 77% in cost of 
te Qs lab« | 2 
( | in b tored 
the pp eceive In 
aie I 1r¢ rite ingeable « lif 
ent at the plants of shipper and 
ceive manufacture use! ind 
epresentatives ol railroads ind 
teamship companie ive bet ( 
operating through the Departmet 
Commerce in adopting simplified and 
tandard clearance heights and widths 
between runnet These standards 
have been published in the tor yf 
Simplified Practice Kecommend tior 


R o<-28. U.S. 
Washington, D. C 


Peve4ra 


Dept of Commer “e, 


+ 


extile use 












STRONG tendency in_ textile 
manufacturing is the develop- 
ment of mills on the vertical plane. A 
spinning mill instead of adding to its 


spinning capacity—adds a weave shed. 


This system of reaching a step further 
to the consumer, offers a multitude of 
advantages not at first easily visible. 
The soundness of the move, however, 
seems to be proven by the subsequent 
profitable operation of the several mills 
which have taken this step and added 


looms to their spinning capacity. 
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Weaving also 
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riginally 


Mills which contemplate a vertical 
development of their manufacturing 
find an especial interest in our services, 
for we have been connected with many 
propositions where sweeping changes 
in class of manufactured product have 
been made. 





We will gladly consult with you, and | 
give you the benefit of this experience. | 

Whether vou are moving South, i : 
building a new unit or making a change gg 
or addition in class of product, we will i 
be most glad to have you write us, with- Ll 


out obligation. 
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trucks are illustrated in Figs. 4, 5 and 
). 

The executive or engineer has then 
he following points to consider if it 
s to be truly said that he has a “sys- 
em of industrial truck transporta- 
on:” 

lhe proper equipment for the sys- 
tem, not for the one job. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


2. A separate organization for trans- 
portation. 

3. A wage system which brings maxi 
mum efficiency. 


4. A regard for indirect savings. 

5. A regard for practices in other in- 
dustries. 

6. An appreciation of the possibilities 


of shipping on skid platforms 


“Pailletin-—A New Yarn 





Used by French 


Manufacturers in 


Dress Goods and Drapery Fabrics 


A, SUCCESSr Ut. entry into the 
. family of textiles is predicted for 
new fabric of Frengh origin, and 
new yarn named “Pailletin,’ now 
eing introduced to the English mar- 


ket by G. A. Gude & Co., Ltd., 273 
Regent St., London. The two ex- 
mples of the fabric illustrated are 


reproduced from The Silk Journal. 
lhe groundwork of the fabric is a 
linen fillet square net, 
vhich forms a flexible, but 
unstretchable the em- 
broidered latter is 


nne lace or 
strong, 
for 
‘The 


basis 
figuring. 


Tne 


a 
Reels 
wo 


+ 
- 
? 
‘ 
4 
< 
+ 
Pe 


Ay 
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Fig. 1 “Pailletin” Yarn and Ground 
Fabric 
handworked by peasant women in 


France, and is of a type that can be 
adapted for dress purposes. The em- 
broidery can be worked with any kind 
ot yarn, but is mostly worked in a 
sott worsted yarn or with the highly 
lecorative “Pailletin” yarn. 
lt is stated that the embroidery is 
not an expensive process, and that the 
tabric will be within the reach of the 
man with quite moderate means. 
\part from its use for dress purposes, 
levelopments are proceeding in the 
lirection of using this fabric for 
ny other purposes, and, in conjunc- 
with the new varn which is be- 
marketed by the same firm, wall 
panels and tapestry effects will be 
ined quite economically and, at the 
same time, with excellent and artistic 
results. Curtains are another of the 
household uses for which the material 
eventually be much in demand. 
vs. I and 2 are typical of the type 
designs which are being produced 
juite considerable variety. A por- 
1 of fillet net groundwork is shown 
und Fig. 1. 


Still more interesting is the yarn 
made from rice straw, which may 
possibly outrival the present types of 
so-called artificial silks. This is an 
intensely strong yarn, which can be 
made in almost any required degree of 
fineness or thickness. When dyed it 
is said to be absolutely fast to fading 
and to washing, and it dyes readily in 
every conceivable From the 
point of view of price, it is much 
cheaper than artificial silk, and, in 
appearance, it is even brighter. The 
process of manufacture is secret and 
is patented, and its owners are keen!'y 
optimistic in regard to its commercial 
possibilities. 


color. 


As may be seen from Fig. 1, which 
shows a the 
part the 


with 
and 


specimen fabric 


lower worked in wool 
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Fig. 2. “Pailletin” Fabric 


upper part in “Pailletin,” the fancy 
varn does not cover as well as the 
wool, but the luster and delicate 
beauty of the coloring makes it in 
every sense desirable as a decorative 
varn 

Seen in its most useful state, as a 
means of ornamentation on ladies’ 
garments, it is most attractive, and 
there appears no reason why this 
should not become a very popular 


fashion. 


Twisting Cord-Tire Yarn 





Faults Due to Twisting and 
How They Can Be Overcome 
By W. B. Carden 


N even yarn is essential for twist- 

ing into an even cord to obtain a 
maximum and uniform break. The 
particular break desired depends on 
the size of the yarn and the grade of 
cotton used. 

In a majority of cases, 23s varn is 
used for into tire cord. 
rhere are two distinct twisting opera- 
tions in the making of tire cord. In 
the first twist, or what is usually called 
the forming twist, the 23s yarn is 
twisted into 4 ply or 5 ply, with about 
20 turns per inch in the 5 ply and 
about 23 turns per inch in the 4 ply. 
These twists may vary a little one way 
or the other require- 
ments. They are inserted in the same 
direction as the spinning twist. 

After the yarn is twisted into 5 ply 
or 4 ply, three of 
twisted together on the cord or cable 
twister, forming a 23/5/3 or 23/4/3 
cord, with about 9.6 turns per inch in 
the 23/5/3 cord and about 10 turns 
per inch in the 23/4/3 cord. The 
final or cable twist is just the opposite 
of the first or forming twist. 

Some mills twist from spooler 
spools, others from warper beams, for 
the first twist; and then twist from 
ply yarn on spools in creels on the 
final or cable twister. 

Faults Due to Twisting 

The faults which may occur in 
cord-tire yarns and are attributed to 
the twisting department are numer- 


twisting 


according to 


these spor Is are 


ous, 


following are 


rhe examples : 
slack twist, snarls or kinks, drop-ply, 
over-ply, grease or black oil, and slip- 
knots in ply yarn that has been re 
spooled 

eliminate slack 
should be well oiled. 
lhe tapes driving the spindles should 
be all uniform in length and have the 
same tension weight on each. Poorly 
fitting should not be used. 
Worn bushings in spools will cause 
spindles to vibrate, and this will re- 
tard the speed of the spindles. Worn 
or broken spindle bolsters should be 
replaced. 


In order to 
spindles 


twist, 
kept 


Spo Is 


Beams should have the same tension 
and just enough to prevent their un 
winding too fast. Too much tension 
on a beam will stretch the varn and 
cause more twists to be inserted per 
inch. Any beam requiring extra ten 
sion to prevent it from unrolling too 
fast 
crooked arbors, 


is unbalanced, or has 


she yuld be 


because it 
sent to be 
repaired. 

the 
weight for the same size of varn run, 
and should be just heavy enough to 
prevent ends from whipping together 
when spools reach the full doff. 


Travelers should be same 


Greasing the Rings 
Grease should be of good quality, 
so that one greasing of the rings will 
last for one doff, which is from nine 
to fourteen hours, depending on the 
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size of yarn and the twists per inch. 
If high speeds are being run, it may 
be found necessary to grease the rings 
twice per doff; but this is not con- 
the grease 
may be brushed off the rings by the 
travelers when the 
and may lodge on the yarn. 

Operators 


sidered good practice, as 


frame is started 


should be instructed to 


grease properly; that is, to apply the 


grease on the ring in a thin film 
spread about half way around the 


ring. If the grease 
lumps, the travelet brush it off 
either on the floor or on the spools. 
The rings and rails should be cleaned 
with waste after each doff before ap- 


is applied in 
will 


plying new grease 


Bad Work on Beams 
Drop-ply or held 


systematic 


over-ply can be 


] 


down to a minimum by 


supervision. Good warping will pro 
duce good work in twisting 
from should have with 


the size of the yarn, number of ends, 


Beams 
warpers tags 
vards and weight, and name of warp- 
er-tendet With these tags it will be 
possible to trace back bad work made 


on beams, such as lost ends, double 
ends, crossed ends, poor knots, bad 
elvages, etc 

When the spools are full on the 
twisters and ready to be doffed, the 
ends or threads on the beam that are 


delivered to each spindle should be 


counted by an inspector or third hand, 
ind the operator held responsible for 


iny drop-ply or over-ply found 


\lso spools that are taken off the 
spindles before reaching the full doff 
for different ends 


broken down, lap on beam, and end 


causes, such as 
missing, should be left on top of the 
frame and picked up at a certain time 
during the day and inspected for drop- 
ply before being respooled for twist- 
ing into cord 

If a system along these lines is put 
into effect and rigidly followed, a 
good quality of cord yarn will be pro- 


duced for weaving into cord fabric 


90°, of Domestic Cotton Con- 
sumed in U. S. Was “Tender- 
able” 


WasHINGTON, D. ¢ 
159,809 


Of 
American 


the §,- 
cotton 
consumed by domestic mills during 
the year, which ended July 31, 1928, 
the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced last week, 90.5% was tender- 
able, according to the cotton futures 
act. 

lhe that 3,314,768 
bales, or 50.84%, was tenderable in 
staple lengths from 7% inch to I 1/32 
inches, while bales, or 
39.21% was tenderable in_ staple 
lengths over 1 1/32 inches. Untender- 
able cotton consumed totaled 648,485 


bales. 


bales of 


report showed 


2,556,550 


the 
cotton 


year of 
totaled 


1% 


Consumption during 
\merican-Egyptian 
15,137 bales, 69% of which was 
inches and above in length 


Consumption of foreign cotton 
totaled 299,117 bales, 55.45% of 
which was between 14% inches and 


3 inches staple length. 


ES 
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W olmanized 
Roof Planks 


Avoid Costly 
Untimely Roof 









Replacements 


In order that you may know the full story 
of Wolmanized Lumber, we have pre- 
pared an interesting booklet. It’s yours 
for the asking. Just write for “Reducing 
Maintenance Costs.” 


American Wolmanized 
Lumber Company 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER | 
RESISTS DECAY 
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Variable-Speed Spinning on Ring Frames 
Is Desirable and Practicable 


Is Accomplished by the Means of A. C., 3-Phase, Shunt- 


Characteristic. Brush-Shifting, Variable-Speed Votors 


HERE are two systems com- 

monly used for spinning cotton 

yarns. ‘First, mule-spinning, 

which is an intermittent process 
in Which the roving is first drawn out, 
spun, and then wound on the bobbin 
in cop form. Second, ring-spinning, 
which is a continuous process, draw- 
ng, twisting, and winding on the bob 
hin simultaneously. 

The advantages of mule-spinning 
are today limited to the finer counts 
of yarn. It might be stated here that, 
lue to the present construction of the 
mule frame, there is no advantage to 
he gained by applying variable speed. 

There are several important advan- 
tages to be gained in ring spinning 
over mule spinning at constant speed 
which can be enumerated as follows: 

i—Much less floor space per spindle 
required. 

2—Greater production per spindle. 

3—Less maintenance costs. 

4—Lower labor costs. 


Disadvantages of Ring Spinning 

However, ring spinning at constant 
speed is attended with some disadvan- 
tages: 

i—It is impossible to make changes 
in spindle speeds for various counts 
of yarn spun, changes in atmospheric 
conditions, or poor qualities of roving 
without considerable loss of produc- 
tion. 

2—The traveler size selected for a 
given size of yarn run at constant 
spindle speed is at best a compromise. 
It must be of sufficient weight to hold 
the balloon of the thread in bounds 
when spinning at low positions of the 
rail, and not to break the thread at 
high positions of the rail. Further 
explanation of the operation of the 
frame will follow. 


Advantages of Variable Speed 

The advantages of operating a ring 
irame at variable speed are consider- 
ably greater; for instance: 

Changes in spindle speed for 
changes in counts of yarn can be made 
in very short time with no 
production. When changes in atmos- 
pherie conditions occur—such as hot, 
humid days of summer, or extremely 
dry, cold days in winter—the speed 
may be changed to meet these condi- 
tions, always keeping production at a 

laximum point. Speeds can be ad- 
usted so that whatever size of 
traveler is used it will be correct for 
he yarn size during the entire process 

f spinning. When poor qualities of 

‘tton are present it is possible to im 

ediately adjust the speed to meet the 


loss of 


*Of Industrial Engineering Dept.. General 
“lectrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Paper pre- 
ented Oct. 31 at meeting of Textile Section 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


\ previous paper by Mr. Untersee and J 
full on this subject appeared in Texte 
Vortv on Oct. 29, 1927 





By E. A. Untersee* 


T has been proved, says the author of this article, that in 
ring spinning the tensions on the yarn depend on the speed, 
and, by suitably varying the speed, the tensions can be altered 


as desired and kept constant. 


{fter various mechanical devices 


had failed to produce a satisfactory means for varying this speed, 


it remained for the manufacturers of electric motors to solve 


the problem. 


This they claim to have done by the introduction 


for this purpose of the three-phase brush-shifting motor of shunt 
characteristics, which has been developed in recent years and 
has already’ proved its worth in other fields calling for the 
maintenance of accurate speed regulation. 





that the losses are 


kept down to a minimum 


requirements so 
Bleached 
or dyed cottons can be spun to better 
advantage when the speeds can be ad 
justed to meet conditions. In mills 
where a variety of varn sizes is made, 
variable speed is of great value. 
Many improvements have been made 
in the manufacture of the ring spin- 
ning frame in the past few years, but 
it has long been recognized that driv- 
ing them at constant speed, although 
very simple, is not entirely satisfac- 
tory as it does not permit the various 
operations to be carried out in a uni 
form manner, nor does it allow the 
frame to be worked to its full capacity. 
When driving a ring frame at con- 
stant speed, the tension on the yarn 
between the traveler and bobbin varies 
materially according to the diameter 
at which the winding takes place, re- 
sulting in an uneven build of bobbin 
due to the varn being wound tight at 
the small diameter and considerably 
looser at the large diameter. The 
yarn tension at the guide wire, and 
also between the guide wire and the 
front roll, varies considerably with the 
winding at different diameters. 
Although the variations of tension 
arising at points smaller 
than those between the traveler and 
the bobbin, the yarn at this point has 
very little twist as compared with the 
twist in the varn when wound on the 
bobbin, is therefore much weaker, and 
@auses considerable breakage of ends. 
These uneven tensions are present 


these are 


at all positions of the ring rail from 
empty to full bobbin, and the uneven 
tensions due to variations in diameters 
are even greater as the ring rail ap- 
proaches the upper position 
Variation in Ballooning 

The balloon or bulging of the yarn 
due to the centrifugal 
revolves around the ring cause addi- 
When the 
ring rail is in the lower positions and 
the yarn is the larger 


diameters, the balloon is large and re- 


forces as it 
tional stresses on the varn 
wound on 


duces in size as the rail moves upward 
to the smaller diameter position. As 


3 


the rail approaches the upper position 
on the bobbin and the winding takes 
place at the small diameter, the balloon 
practically disappears and the danger 
of broken ends increases greatly, and 
the quality of the yarn is affected due 
to increased tensions. Therefore, the 
maximum constant speed permissible 
is determined by conditions, 
which last but a fractional part of the 
whole During the 
greater part of the process of spin 
ning, the speed of the spindles might 
be considerably increased beyond the 
speed determined from the above con 
ditions and, therefore, the maximum 
output of yarn is not fully obtained 
when the frame is driven at 
speed. 


these 


working time 


constant 


Many devices such as separators be- 
tween the which would 
permit the use of lighter travelers, and 
movable guide 
ascend and 


bobbins, 


wires, which would 
descend in synchronism 
with the rail, have been used to im- 
prove the operation of the frame at 
constant speed. Both of these are to 


some extent practical. 


Eliminating the Basic Trouble 

The basic trouble, which is unequal 
tension on the yarn while spinning, 
is not eliminated by of these 
and the only way to further 
the operation of the ring 
frame and its production is by varying 
the speed during the spinning process. 


any 
devices; 
improve 


From very complete tests and 
mathematical calculations of the vari- 
ous tensions and stresses on the varn 
during the spinning has 
been proved that the tensions on the 
yarn depend on the speed, and. by 
suitably varying the speed, the tensions 


can be altered 


process, it 


as desired and kept 
The speed mav be regulated 
so as to keep the tension between the 


constant 


traveler and bobbin constant, which 


improves the winding: or the tension 


between the guide wire and the trav 


eler may be kept constant, improving 


the spinning. In either case the pro 
duction is increased, since the speed 
is increased when winding on the large 


diameters to keep the tension near] 
up to maximum. 
The difficulty 


spinning lies in the mechanism needed 


with variable speed 
to provide the speed variation. Vari 
ous mechanical devices have been de 
veloped tor varying the speed on a 


ring spinning frame, which are enu 


merated as follows 

I Step pulley drives 
2—Cone-pulley drives 
3—Belt-slipping devices 


3—Planetarv-gear drives 


\ll of these have failed to meet 
conditions required has 
become a problem tor the manutactu 
ers of electric motors to solve 

Various experiments with electr ¢ 
motors in attempts to solve the prol 
lem of operating a frame at varving 
speeds were carried on, and it might 


be interesting to refer to these tvpes 


ot motors in the order in which they 
were used. 

t—Wound rotor induction motor with 
contro] 


secondary resistance 


2—Direct-current adjustable-speed 
motor. 

3—Multi-speed induction motor 

j—Alternating-current  single- and 
three-phase series brush-shifting 
variable-speed motors 

5s—Alternating-current three-phase 

brush-shi ft- 

ing variable-speed motor, 


shunt-characteristic 


Wound-Rotor Induction Motor 

lhe experiments were made 
with the wound-rotor induction motor 
with 


first 


secondary resistance control, 
which only permitted step by step speed 
changes which were very broad and 
only partially solved the problem. The 
control mechanism attendant with this 
type of motor took up considerable 
space, and the heating of the ressst- 
ances raised the temperature of the 
spinning room, having a bad effect on 
the spinning. The motor was also 
subject to large changes in speed for 
changes in load and poor efficiency 
when operated below maximum speed 
This type of motor was not seriously 
considered for spinning work 


D.C. Adjustable-Speed Motor 

\lthough the direct-current adjusv1- 
able-speed motor tried, and 
proved slightly more favorable, as the 
possibility ot 


Was 


speed 
with the 
was necessary, 


change was 


broader than wound 


roror 
type, it as most of the 


cotton mills are operated on alternat- 
ing current, to provide special motor 
whicl 

lhe was 
fairly high, but the fact that the dj 


rect current motor speed changed aé 


generator sets, meant a double 


power system ethecrency 


it heated up limited its use, especially 


where definite and accurate speed con- 
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No piece of untreated timber 





is safe! 


‘THE number of spores produced by a single fungus... . 


in the course of a year may... 


lation of the globe.” 


N the face of such rapid 

propagation no piece of 
untreated timber is safe. The 
very atmosphere in your mill 
is laden with millions of 
spores. The warm, moist air 
that must be maintained is 
their greatest ally. Then it 
can be easily understood why, 
under the assaults of the 
fungi, untreated sub-floors 
fail and timbers fall and why 
the toll exacted annually by 
the spores from the textile in- 
dustry runs into many mil- 
lions of dollars. Costly close- 
downs for repairs are almost 
inevitable when the proper 
measures for protection are 
not taken when the mill is 
built. 


Fortunately, foiling the fung1 
is now a simple matter. he 
mill built with Creo-pine sub- 
flooring and timbers is im- 


mune to their attacks. Spores 
falling on Creo-pine cannot 
germinate or mature. “Dry- 
rot” is prevented. Timbers 
and sub-floors are safe. 





Complete destruction m a _ floor, 
COnRES hy one Species of the wood 


rotting Jungt 


Millions of spores 

are carr ‘d from such infected tin 

bers by the breezes that come int 
your mill 


The Creo-pine vacuum-pres- 
sure treatment first draws out 
all the sap from the live-felled 
wood and then forces the hot 
creosote oil deep into the 
pores of the wood under tre- 


. be some fifty times the popu- 


mendous pressure, deeper 
than any surface checks that 
are likely to develop. It forms 
a thick toxic shield that armor 
plates the wood against ‘dry 
rot” throughout the life of the 
building. Because of its 
economy textile architects and 
engineers now. generally 
specify Creo-pine for all mill 
construction. 


In the nearest Southern Wood 
Preserving Company office is 
a competent wood preserva- 
tion authority who will be 
glad to confer with you in 
person or by letter regarding 
your problems and _ require- 
ments. 


(reo-pine 


CREOSOTED SOUTHERN PINE 


TRADE MARK REC 





SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Treating Plants EAstT Pornrt, GA. and CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


NEW YORK ~*~ 
CLEVELAND 


Jales Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA ~* 
—— See chlso — 
CATALOG 


PITTSBURG « 


TOLEDO 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
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rol was required. The field rheostat 
ontrol necessary to obtain the. fine 
hanges of speed required during the 
pinning cycle was very complicated. 
‘he total electrical losses, including 
1e motor generator set, were high, and 
onsiderable space was required for 
nstallation. These objections limited 
he use of this type of motor. 


Multi-Speed Induction Motors 

At about the same time that the di- 
rect-current motors entered the field 
for application to spinning frames, 
the multi-speed induction motor was 
exploited to a greater degree than 
either of the foregoing types. 

The advantages of this type of motor 
were that it had no commutator, col- 
lector rings, or exposed live parts. Its 
dimensions were smaller and its ope- 
rating characteristics at the high speed 
exceptionally good. The switching 
arrangement for operating the motor 
was of simple construction and could 
be readily connected to the frame for 
automatic or manual operation. The 
advantage of running at low speed dur- 
ing the spinning of the base of the 
bobbin, and again at the top of the 
bobbin, appealed to some spinners, but 
as a solution of the varying-speed 
problem it only filled a part of the 
order. 

A. C, Series Brush-Shifting 

The alternating-current series-char- 
acteristic brush-shifting variable-speed 
motor was a marked improvement 
over the previous methods of drive. 
lhe stator of this motor had a simple 
barrel winding, and the rotor was 
wound similarly to the armature of a 
direct-current motor. No compensat- 
ing windings were used on either the 
stator or rotor. 

There were two sets of brushes on 


the commutator, one set of brushes 
fixed and the other mounted on a 
movable brush rocker. The line 


switch was linked to the handle of the 
brush rocker so that the whole con- 
trol of the motor was affected by the 
one lever. The speed range of ap- 
proximately 2:1 could be changed in 
an infinite number of steps, and suit- 
able controllers were designed to regu- 
late the speeds in accordance with the 
requirements of spinning. The speed 
and torque characteristics were similar 
to those of the a.c. wound rotor motor 
or the direct-current with 
armature control. The speed varied 
with the load, decreasing when the 
load increased and vice versa. 


motor 


lor many years this type of motor 
received much consideration both here 
n America and abroad; but, after 
nuch experimentation, it was found to 
only partially successful. It was 
npossible to maintain for any length 
f time a definite type of speed curve 
that may be required in spinning be- 
ause of its inherent speed and torque 
characteristics. When changes of 
ad on the frame took place, such as 
an overnight or week-end shutdown 
of the frame, the speed of the series 
characteristic motor was changed 
naterially. Variations in voltage and 
requency affected the motor speed. 
ypeed changes of this nature were 
ften sufficient to cause serious an- 
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noyance in the spinning. For these 
reasons series-characteristic brush- 
shifting motors did not fulfill the im- 
portant demands of the ring frame 
when run at variable speed. 
Successful Solution 

The successful solution of operating 
a ring frame at variable speed, which 
can be depended upon to remain set 
for a definite speed curve under con- 
ditions mentioned above, evidently lies 
in the use of the three-phase brush- 
shifting shunt-characteristic motor. 

It would be well to examine the 
mechanical and electrical features of 
such a motor. The important me- 
chanical features which such a motor 
for spinning yarn at variable speed 
should enumerated as 
follows: 


possess are 
1—Enclosed construction. 
2—Positive ventilation. 
3—Minimum size. 

4—Simple speed-control mechanism. 

5—Reversing mechanism. 

6—Accessibility to working parts of 
motor. 

In electrical performance the motor 
should have: 

1—Good load speed characteristics. 

2—Broad speed range. 

3—Low temperature rise. 

4—Good starting torque under all 
speed conditions. 

5s—High power factor and efficiency 
over entire speed range. 

For the protection of the motor and 
operator, it is desirable to have an 
enclosed motor. While total enclosure 
is needed, even the temperature of the 
spinning room being a very important 
matter, space is also an important 
consideration, so that in order to 
avoid increasing its size unduly, the 
motor is best made enclosed but 
equipped to admit a supply of cool air 
and expel the heated air. The influ- 
ence of heat and humidity upon the 
spinning process are known to be ma- 
terial, so that in certain cases the dis- 
position of the from 
the of im- 
portance. 

It may be desirable to expel the 
heated air outside of the spinning 
room and, on the other hand, it is 
thought in some cases to be of use in 
maintaining suitable 
ture in winter. To meet these differ- 
ent conditions, the should be 
enclosed and ventilated by means of 
built-in fans designed so that air 
be taken in directly from the 
(through screens) or through a duct 
from the outside; and that the heated 
air can be discharged either into the 
room, if beneficial, or into a duct to 
convey it away, if harmful. The 
cooling should be such that excessive 
radiation from external parts will not 
take place. 


heat 
the 


resulting 


losses motor is of 


room tempera- 


motor 


can 
room 


Drive and Speed Control 


In order to obtain a minimum 
length of motor, ball-bearing con- 
struction is advisable. Direct con- 


nection to the cylinder of the spinning 
frame is a simple and _ satisfactory 
method of drive, but to have a flexible 
motor applicable to frames of various 
speeds and to either one-cylinder or 
two-cylinder frames 


driven by two 


motors and with cylinders too close 
together to allow of 
direct-connected 


aligning two 
motors, the motor 
design should be such as to permit 
chain or gear drive as well as direct 
drive. 

The speed control means should be 
such that the operator may disengage 
and reengage the automatic 
controller tor a shut down 
start, smoothly and easily. 


speed 
and re- 
The con- 
trol device must be small and must be 
easily accessible and simple to adjust. 
It is also desirable to have a 


motor 
whose direction of rotation can be 
easily reversed, as it is frequently 


necessary to spin varns otf reverse 


twist. The design of the motor must 
be such that any brushes, commu- 
tators, collectors, ete., which are to 


be used are easily accessible for in 
spection and maintenance 

Load Speed Characteristics 

Load the 
motor are of very great importance. 
To obtain the maximum advantage of 
varying-speed spinning, it is necessary 
to be able to repeat the cycle of speed 
variations against the position of the 
yarn or the bobbin as many times as 
is required and within rather small 
variations. It is 
establish definitely whatever speed- 
cycle of variations of speed is found 
best suited for the spinning in ques- 
tion. 


speed characteristics of 


also necessary to 


The load of a spinning frame being 
in considerable part friction, varies 
considerably, due to alignment of the 
frame, lubrication of spindles and 
other parts, and cleanliness, as well 
as tension on spindle bands or tapes. 
Further, the drives harder 
after a shutdown than when warmed 
up. There is a period of hard run- 
ning when starting up each morning 
and after 
and a 
running on 


frame 


each noonday shutdown, 
period of hard 
Monday morning. starts. 


These running conditions are intensi 


more severe 


fied more in the winter than in sum 
mer months. 

For these reasons a motor like the 
shunt brush-shifting, whose speed is 
not 


seriously altered by 


changes in load. is 


moderate 
greatly to be 
desired 

From the above conditions it is ap 
parent that variation in 
which would of course be 


any speed 
out of con 
trol would introduce undesirable varia 
tions. Similarly, a variation in speed 
due to heating up of the motor itself 
because of its perio lic character, 
controlled by 
periodic manipulation of the supply 
voltage, but would still introduce com- 
plications which are objectionable. 


When a frame is cold or stiff, it may 


could, to some extent, be 


require considerably more than normal 
running torque to break away, so that 
a liberal starting 


torque is very 
desirable In a 


motor the other 
hand, should there be a little slack in 
the varn between the tront rolls and 
the bobbin, with too abrupt a start, 
the ends of yarn will be broken. It is 
therefore of advantage and desirable 
to be able to vary the starting torque 
at the will of the operator to avercome 
the possibilities of end breakage. 

The development of the alternating- 


On 
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current three-phase 


shunt-characteristic 


brush-shifting 
motor in recent 
years has met with so much success in 
other lines of manufacture where it 
is necessary to maintain accurate speed 
regulation that it could not be over- 
looked for the spinning field. Experi- 
ments have been intensively carried on 
for the past four or five years with 
this type of variable-speed motor and 
results show that it the most 
exacting requirements in maintaining 
speed regulation which will allow 
constant tension on the yarn during 


meets 


the entire spinning process. 
Description of Motor 
\ short description of this type of 
motor, its optration 
follows: 


and character 
istics, is as 

This motor may be compared with 
the wound rotor induction motor hav- 
ing its primary winding in the rotor 
and its secondary on the stator. In 
addition, this machine has an adjust 
ing winding in the rotor similar to a 
direct-current armature winding which 
is connected to a The 
motor is provided with two brush 
holder yokes arranged to shift in op 


commutator. 


posite directions. 

One end of each phase of the stator 
(secondary) winding is connected to 
brushes on one brush yoke, and the op- 
posite ends are connected to brushes 
on the other yoke. When the brushes, 
to which each end of a secondary 
phase is connected, are on the same 
commutator the adjusting 
winding is idle, the secondary winding 
is short circuited, and the motor runs 
as an induction motor with speed cor- 
responding to the number of poles and 
frequency of supply. 


segment, 


\s the brushes 
are moved apart, a section of the ad- 
justing winding is included in series 
with the secondary winding, causing 
the secondary winding to generate a 
balance the im- 
pressed upon it by the adjusting wind- 
ing, thereby causing the 
change its speed. 


voltage to voltage 


motor to 


With the brushes in low-speed posi- 
tion, the 


motor gives from 140 to 
250% of normal torque at starting, 
with 125 to 175% of full speed cur- 


rent. The maximum torque at low 
speeds is from 140 to 250% of normal 
torque and the high- 
speed position to from 200 to 400% 


normal torque. 


increases for 


The efficiency remains nearly con- 
stant part of the 
speed range, but drops some at the 
lower speeds, 


over the greater 
The average efficiency 
is high as compared with that of the 
wound-rotor induction motor with 
when 


pared with direct-current motors with 


secondary resistance or com 


necessary alternating-current direct- 
current conversion apparatus. 


The power factor is very high when 


the motor is running at high speeds. 
\t synchronous speed, the power 
factor is similar to that of an induce 
tion motor of similar rating. ‘The de 


crease in speed from no load to full 
load, at high speeds, 1s between 5 and 
10%; and, at low speeds, slightly 
more according to the motor rating 
The motor may be operated in either 


direction of rotation by interchanging 
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Your retail lumber dealer can fur 
nish MFMA Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring. or he can get it for you 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. 
Connor, R. Company 


Cadillac, Mich 
Marshfield, Wis 
Cadillac, Mich 
Blackwell, Wis 

Mellen, Wis 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis 


Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Kneeland-Bigelow Company Bay City, Mich 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. Phillips, Wis 
Cadillac, Mich. 


Cummer-Diggins Company 
Flanner Company 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


Mitchel] Brothers Company, 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


North Branch Flooring Co Chicago, lll. 


Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich 


Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn. 


Oval Wood Dish Corporation : 
Tupper Lake N y 


Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis 


Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis 
Soo Lumber Compan Glidden, Wis 
Stephenson, L ¢ Trustees Wells, Mich 
Ward Brothe Big Rapid Mich 
We Ww ber ( pany 

Menomin Mict 


ly to find a 
trace of lint 
_ on this 
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Clean, smooth, lint-free floors 
—how important they are in 
the operation of a modern, up- 
to-date textile mill! You see 
such floors in mills that are 
floored with Northern Hard 
Maple. Lint simply cannot 
cling to a Maple Floor. 


Northern Hard Maple is su- 
premely hard, tight- grained, 
tough-fibred. It will not splin- 
ter or sliver. It will not become 
ridged or uneven. Neither roll- 
ing trucks nor scraping feet can 
mar its unique smoothness. 


Maple actually outwears stone! 

Add to these advantages the 
fact that Northern Hard Maple 
provides a warm, dry com- 
fortable floor for workers to 
stand on,.and you will see 
why this remarkable flooring 
has gained universal use in the 
textile world. 

Keep floors clean; keep repair 
expenses down; keep workers 
healthy and contented—by 
flooring your mill with North- 
ern Hard Maple. You can lay 
it right over your present floor. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist 
jou with your flooring problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1782 McCormick Building, Chicago, I/linois 


Guaranteed Floorings . 1 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that the 
flooring 1s standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manutac- 


turers Associatior 


the flooring you use 


. whose members must attain and maintain the highest 

standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules 
h economically conserve these remarkable wood 

s trade-mark 1s for your protectior 


s 
SESS MEF MA 


Floor with Maple 


November 3, 
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two of the line leads, as on an induc- 

tion motor, and setting the brush rig- 

ging for the desired rotation. 
Results of actual tests made with 

this type of motor show between 10% 
ind 12% more production and better 

than 50% less breakage of ends dur- 
ig the spinning process. 


Some Recent Advances 
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Each number of varn and quality 
of roving is subject to a definite speed 
curve which will permit maximum pro- 
duction and minimum breakage during 
the process. 

It might also be stated here that the 
advantages of variable speed for ring 
spinning not limited to 


are cotton 


yarns but are quite as pronounced for 
worsted, wool, and silk spinning. 

Summing up the entire situation it 
can be said that the proper 
speed curve has been obtained for any 
given yarn the resultant advantages 
from the use of such a variable speed 
be: 


when 


motor will 
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1. Maximum production of varn 
2. Better quality of yarn 


3. More uniformly wound bobbins 
}. Increased vardage. 
5. Minimum breakage of ends 


in the Control 


Of Plain, Chase, and Schreiner Calenders 


ADICAL advances in operat- 
ing textile finishing plants 


during the past few years have 
made it possible to produce a 
etter product and to realize economies 
the processing of goods. The out- 
standing contributing factors in these 
.dvances—i.e., improvement of quality 
ind more economical operation—un 
loubtedly have been almost entirely 
made by scientific studies to obtain 
facts, as very few real facts 
formerly known in the trade. 
Modern Methods 

The so-called “good results” of the 
past are not sufficient for the opera- 
tion of any modern textile plant which 
expects to operate at a_ profit. 
Economic conditions require that ad 
vantage be taken of every opportunity 
to continually improve on the present 
methods, as well as those of the past. 

Successful plants of today are em- 
ploying new management methods 
which develop initiative in the indi- 
vidual departments. They also con- 
tinually compare their operations with 
scientifically possible standards. Spe- 
cifically, the improvements usually are 
best handled by separating any prob- 
lem into its elements. These elements 
are analyzed for their limitations and 
interrelations when functioning as a 
working unit. 

As a larger proportion of all kinds 
of cotton materials are calendered to- 
day than in the past, calendering, in its 
various forms, has become a more im- 
portant process than ever before in the 
finishing of cotton goods. It has come 
in for considerable study, whereas 
before it was very much neglected and 
done in a more or less hit-or-miss 
tashion, depending upon the ideas of 
the man in charge of the plant. 

The purpose of this paper is, there- 

tore, to compare the principles, as well 
is the design of the machines used, 
he methods of operation, and the 
mount of production at the present 
me to those in 1910, in 
the tremendous 
ve been made. 


were 


order to 
ow advances that 
Outstanding Improvements 

The outstanding improvements in 
lendering have been mostly in actual 
ichine operation, and next in im- 
“Production Manager, 


Garnerville, N. Y. 
National 


Rockland Finishing 

Paper presented at 

Meeting of the Textile Division, 

\merican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
enville, S. C., October 17, 1928. 





Improvements in Machine Operation, 


Design, Strength, 


Weight and Drive 


By James A, Campbell* 





Fig. 1. 


proving the design, strength and 
weight, and methods of driving the 
machines. There has been, however, 
no change in the underlying principles 
of the machines themselves. 

From Table 1, a general comparison 
of the fundamental factors in typical 
calenders of 1910 
made. 


and 1928 can be 


Back or Feed Side of Chasing Calender 


Referring to this table 1, 
seen that: 


it can be 


1. The fundamental principles of the 
machines are the same. 
, 


2. Belt and clutch drive has been re- 
placed by direct-connected motor 


drive. 
3. The average increase in_ the 
number of rolls used is_ two. 





Fig. 2. 


Front Vieu 


of Chasing Calender 


6. More of the operator’s time avail 
able for cleaning machine and 
other duties. 

rABLE 1} 
GENERAL COMPARISON PI 
OF 1910 AND 1928 
Item 1910 Ss 
l. Principles of ma 
chine itself Same Same 
2. Method of drive Belt and Clute! Motor 
Number of rolls 3to4 a 5 to 6 
Diameter of Com 
position rolls.... 18° 20” to 26 
5. Diameter of Iron 
rolls ‘ ; 9” to 12 
3. Width of face of 
rolls 40)” tol 
7. Bearings Plain R 
8. Pinions Cast Iron npositior 
Dampening Sprinkler Atomizer attac 
Separate calend 
operatior 

10. Expanders Barre] 3 Roll My 

11. Roll Raising Hand Whee Motors 

12. Hydraulic Pumps Belted rect Connected 


hci 
Modern five-roll heavy calenders, 


with roller bearings, usually have 


a filled roll on the top and 
bottom. The latest development 
is to use six rolls having the 


top and bottom rolls of chilled 
iron. ‘The latte: will last 
for vears, and the same journals 
are always in the roller bearings. 
The reverse is 


rolls 


the 
filled rolls are used, 


case when 

since they 
require frequent changing, which 
necessitates equipping all filled 
rolls in use, or spare, with hard 
ened steel sleeves, so that they 
are interchangeable. 

4. The diameter of the 
composition rolls is from two to 
eight inches. 


increase in 


The increase in diameter of the 


sn 


iron rolls is 
inches. 


from three to four 
6. The width of the face of the rolls 


employed has jumped from 
about 40 in. to 120 in., a 


jority being about 5 


ma 
» in 


Roller bearings are tending to re 
place plain bearings 
8. Composition pinions are generally 


used in place of cast 


iron 

pinions. 
9. In the most progressive plants, 
direct-connected atomizers have 


replaced the sprinklers, eliminat 


ing a 


separate 


rolls Mycoel 


operation 
1O. Vhree 


a) 
are being 


more and more 
ored over the barrel type 
11. The tendency is to raise the roll 
by motors instead of the old 
hand wheel mechanis: Hy 
draulic pumps ope! ited by hand 


used. 
12. Plants operating under the 


are also 


advanced methods are driving 
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Teena of Manufacturers 


find this the best way to ship their goods 
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=r f |i} ft “oe CLIQUOT CLUB COMPANY packed and shipped 
i" i nearly a million and a half cases of Cliquot Club Ginger 
: -: i Ale in wood cases during the past year. This is pretty con- 
/ F vincing evidence that we consider wood cases the best 
a ! -, available for our purposes. The sturdy wooden box best 

ae Fe. ns ‘ , meets the requirements of both packing and shipping.”’ 
v3 ; ‘ p i, Berry Bros., manufacturers of varnishes, say, ‘‘Our 
_ . reason for using wood boxes is that they carry our product 
“ safely to the user in all parts of the world. We have found 
that wooden boxes save us money and time as well as 

delivering our goods in a clean, salable condition.” 


Ditto Inc., says, ‘‘We have shipped Ditto machines all 
over the world in wooden cases; they always arrive with no 
damage to the machine and the customer is pleased. We 
have not yet found anything good enough to replace the 
wooden box for our purpose.” 


Alabastine Company say, “We appreciate the eco- 
nomic value of wooden boxes and have only one conclusion 
to offer—our shipping problems are minimized by their 
exclusive use.” 


**We have tried all methods of packing and used 
about every kind of container that has been sub- 
mitted to us,” say the Continental Scale Works, 
“but we have found that nothing will serve as well 
as the wooden box we are using and, in the long 
run, it is also considerably cheaper.” 


The Wooden Box Bureau conducted jointly with 
the National Association of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers maintains acorps of competent engineers and 
designers to aid manufacturers in solving problems 
of shipping and packing their 
goods. The services of this staff 
cost you nothing. If you are con- 
fronted with a shipping or pack- 
aging problem use the convenient 
coupon. 


Wooden Bores serve these 
great nationally known 
manufacturers. Read 
what they say. 





Wooden Box Bureau of the 
National Association of Wooden Box Mfgrs., Dept. 5500 
CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 111 West Washington Street, Chicage, U1. 


. -WOOD.. Gentlemen: We manufacture and would 
lise it — Nature renews u like to have 


[) One of your engineers atrange to call. 


Information relative to the packaging of our product. 
Name 


Street 





MANUFACTURERS and of the NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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the hydraulic pumps by direct 
connection to the driving shaft. 


Results of Time Studies 

As the basis of the best operation 

any calender is derived from care- 
i] time studies, the progressive fin- 
hing plant has to make numerous 
iecks of all the elements in calender- 

g, so that all unnecessary operations 
e eliminated and the machine will 
» handled in the best possible man- 
er to secure the maximum produc- 
yn with the lowest cost. 

\ccurate time studies have brought 
it, of late, the following facts which 
were only more or less recognized a 
imber of years ago: 

Calenders which are operated on 
one side only, require only one 
operator. On machines where 
the feed is on one side and the 
batcher on the other, the part 
time of a helper is required. 
Large calenders should be in- 
stalled adjacent to each other, so 
that one helper can take care of 
the extra work on two machines. 
This gives a personnel of one 
and one-half men per machine. 
When only one calender is 
operating, the helper should re- 
ceive the same rate as the op 
erator, but when two machines 
are running, the helper should 
receive half 


the earnings of 
each calender operator. Should 


a heavy calender be located at 
i distance, the spare time of the 
operator can be used to run an- 
other machine, such 


as a 
sprinkler, paster, or button 
breaker. 

2. The efficiency of the calende: 
operators can be increased 


greatly if adequate service is 
provided by the truckers in the 
department. The truckers should 
receive a bonus, based on the 
average hourly earnings of the 
calender operators. 

3. The supply of the rolls of cloth 
should be taken care of so that 
the operator not need to 
leave his machine. Many yards 
are lost per day, through the 
operator having to move from 
his machine to get new rolls, or 
wheel away the completed roll. 

4. The size of the rolls of cloth must 


does 


be standardized for different 
fabric weights. 

5. It is important to have shell 
centers of suitable size and 
weight, and these must pass 


freely into the shells, so that no 
time is lost in changing rolls of 


cloth 
Accurate measuring drums should 
be installed on the machines 


with clear-figured counters con- 
nected to the drums. The 
counters should be in the line of 
vision of the operator, and this 
can easily be arranged by the 
use of sprockets and = chain 
The gears should be 
such that the counters directly 
indicate yardage. 


drives. 


Simplified Records 
forms for recording the yardage, 
lot, style, etc., must be designed 


TEXTILE WORLD 


TABLE 3 


GENERAL COMPARATIVE 


Speed in yards per minute 


Difference 


DATA, 1910-1928 


Division of operating Production in 


Actual between time in per cent yards per hour 
—_— 1910 and 1928 —_ - 
1928 average 1910 1928 Per 
Types of 1910 Penmaes - - . cent 
calender Types of materials aver- Aver- Per Runn- Ser- Runn- Ser- 1910 1928 in 
used & calendered age High Low age Actual cent ing vice ing vice actual actual crease 
Plain . Shirtings and dress 
goods 60 110 110 110 50 83.3 50 50 85 15 1800 5280 193 
Plain Heavy linings 70 180 160 170 100 142.8 50 50 70 30 2100 7140 240 
Chase Shirtings and dress 
goods 70 135 120 127 57. 81.4 50 50 80 20 2100 6096 190 
Hydraulic.. Dress goods 70 112 100 106 360 «451.4 «O50 50 80 2 2100 5385 156 
Hydraulic. . Sateens 70 112 100 106 36 «51.4 50 50 80 20 2100 5385 156 
Schreiner... Dress goods 18 46 23 25 7 38.8 78 22 90 10 540 1350 150 


LL 


so that the clerical duties of the 
operator are reduced to a mini 
mum. The information must be 
complete. Then accurate records 
for and 
The im- 
portance of correctly designed 
records will be clearly shown by 
the following. In one instance, 
it required 1.04 minutes for the 
operator to record the informa- 
tion required on the job card; by 
rearrangement of this card 
form), the time of recording 
was reduced to 0.30 minutes per 
roll. This change alone added 


can be made payment 


for cost accumulation. 


(or 





TABLE 2 
TABLE OF CALENDER OPERATIONS 


aw. Yards 


Total 


per Minutes Minutes Standard standard 
minute perroll perroll service time 

per of 800 cf 1,000 time in _ per roll 
Calenders machine yds yds. minttes 800 yds 
Plain 100 8 10.00 3.04 11.04 
Hydraulic 107 7.47 9.34 2.73 10 20 
Chase 127 6.30 7.87 3.91 10.21 
Schreiner 25 «32.00 40.00 2.36 34.36 





36 minutes per day to the run 
ning time. 
8. Holders are necessary to hold the 


operator’s card These can be 
installed on the frame of the 
machine. 


9. Calendering operations are satis 
factorily compensated by piece- 
rate payment, the operatives be 


ing paid a_ predetermined rate 
per 1,000 yds. ot goods calen 
dered. 

10. The installation of piece rates 


either on straight production o1 
on differential rate, based on in 
creased production, has proven 


an ettective method 


for increas 
ing the output. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the 


standard upon which such piece- 
must 
old- 


manner, 


rate payments are based, 


determined in the 
hit-and-miss 


but developed scientifically 


not be 


fashioned 


11. With judicious rates of payment, 
the quality of the product is as 
sured. 

Service Time 


12. The service time varies slightly. 


The rates of payment for this 
time should be computed from 
the basic hourly rate \s this 


rate is lower than the piece rate 


of an efficient worker, there is 
an incentive to reduce the serv 
time. 
is reduced to an apparent mini 
mum, studies should 
made on the complete operation, 
and the pro 
duction of the machine. Table 2 


shows typical service, as well as 


ice After the service time 


time be 


standards set for 


running time per roll. 
Table 3 
which show how scientific study, de 
velopment of the machine itself, and 
definite constant’ control of operating 


gives a few typical cases 


calenders (1) reduce the service time; 
(2) the and 
(3) increase the yards produced pel 


increase running time, 


unit of running time, with consequent 


reduction in the number of machines 


necessary to turn out a_ definite 


amount of work. 
What Facts Show 
\ summary ot 
shows that: 


all the facts outlined 


1. Calendering is a 


not “art.” 


scientine process, 
an 


} 


2. There has been no change in the 


fundamental principles of — the 


machines 





Fig. 3. 


Motor with Worm Drive for Schreiner Calender 
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w 


There has been a definite advance 
in the actual | 
machines 


+} 


desigt ot ine 

}. Most machinery was run on be 
liefs and not facts 

Considerable machinery is now be 


st 


ing run on facts and not beliefs 

6. The tendency is to substitute con 
tinuous for intermittent process 
ing. 
It is 


better to replace human 


guesses, or judgment, by chem 


cal, physical, and mechanical 
control. 

8. With scientific control, definite 
schedules can be maintained 
more closely. 

9g. With scientific control, the earn 
ings ot the operatives have been 
increased. 

10. With scientific control, the cost 
per vard has been reduced 

It is the opinion of the writer, 


therefore, that: 
I. There will probably be no radical 


he 


changes int underlying 
principles on which the mach 
ines operate 

LI. here will be a general 


knowledge of the facts of calen 


more 


dering 


III. Operation will be based more and 
more upon scientific facts and 
definite control of operation. 

[V. Quantity and quality will increase 


through: 
(a) Better control of tempera 


ture 

(b) Better control of pres 
sure. 

(c) Better control of condi 


tions in which the goods at 

rive at the calender. 

Better 
ling. 

V. Furthet 


carried 


(d) methods of hand 


should be 


rolls of 


experiments 


on to run two 
cloth at one time on chase calen 
ders. 

\More should be 
given to mechanical handling of 


cloth rolls. 


VI 


consideration 


Plan Three-week Course in Wel- 
fare Work at Emory Univ. 


\TLANTA, GA.—Plans for an insti- 
tute for social service and welfare 
workers among the textile mills ot 


forward, 
and it is hoped that the institute will 


Georgia are going steadily 


become a reality next summer! 


The proposed institute, which will be 


held at Emory University for three 
weeks during the summer, is. being 
sponsored by the Cotton Manufac 


facturers’ Georgia in 


the 


\ssociation of 


the hope of improving type oi 


work being done and introducing this 


work into more mills in the state 
All social service and welfare 

workers in textile mills will be wel- 

come at the institute, and a_ series 


of courses will be given designed to 
better acquaint welfare workers with 


modern methods along this line. An 


other advantage to the industry is 
expected to be more uniform wel- 
fare work in all sections. 

It is planned to follow up the in- 
stitute next fall with one or two 
courses on welfare work at Emory. 
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Shanghai Cotton Manufacturing 

Company, Mill No. 4, Shanghai, 

China 

Roof Insulation Board 

entirely prevents ceiling condensa- 
tion in this building 


Celotex 


World-wide Acceptance 


for Roof Insulation 


Even in far off China, Celotex Roof 
Insulation Board is used for prevent- 


ing ceiling condensation and shutting 


out sweltering heat. 


P AEXTILE mills all over the world have 
discovered the value of Celotex Root 
Insulation Board for insulating roof 

lecks. It is meeting with growing popu- 

larity among textile manufacturers, because 
no other material offers them nearly so many 


advantages 


Stops Ceiling Condensation—Conden- 
sation or ceiling “sweating” in textile mills 
is disastrous 1n many ways. It means the 
otting and deteriorating of roof structures, 
lamage to materials and equipment and un 
ealthy working conditions Many textile 


I lanufacturers are stopping ct ndensation by 


ing Celotex Roof Insulation Board 
Shuts Out Heat—Celotex also shuts out 
ntense summer heat, thus adding to the com 
rt of your emplovees .and enabling them 
lo better worl Celoten ore tly reduces 


fuel cost during cold weather, as it 
keeps artificial heat from leaking 
out through the roof. 


Increases Machine E fficiency— 

In many mills Celotex has become 

the accepted material for insulating 

tentering machines. The ease with 

which Celotex is handled and applied means 
small labor cost. Its extremely low heat 
conductivity insures high operating efficiency. 


Offers Other Advantages—Celotex Root 
Insulation Board is the only roof insulation 
made from the long tough fibres of cane. It 
is light, easy to handle and quickly applied. 


Celotex Roof Insulation Board has an 
average tensile strength of more than 200 
pounds per sq. in. When applied to wood, 
metal or other types of roof decks it lends 


strength and rigidity to the roof structure. 


Reasonable in its first cost, Celotex Root 
Soard is also reasonable in its 
It can be applied to 
any type of roof deck and under any type 
of roof covering. 


Insulation 
cost of application. 


Write us for the most recent data on 
Celotex for textile mills. Our engineers 
will gladly cooperate with you in solving 


roof insulation problems. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates Manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILI 


Vills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal 
(S phor for addresses) 
s ’ ’ ut the Wo 

n Canada: Alexander Mu y&C Ltd.. M 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


ROOF INSULATION 
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improved Rayon Sizing Machine 





Equipped With Three-Roll Quetsch 


and Refinements in Tension Control 


AYON equipment and rayon tech- 
R nique constantly being im- 
proved, so that difficulties formerly 
experienced with artificial fibers are 
being eliminated. One of the latest 
developments along this line is the 
Johnson sizing machine No. 81, 
brought out by Charles B. Johnson, 1o 
Kamapo Ave., Paterson, N. J., which 
has a new three-roll quetsch, refine- 
ments in control of tension and 
stretch, ball bearings, efficient means 
of removing condensate from drying 
cylinders, whether machine is in mo- 
idle, and numerous other 
provements which 


are 


tion or im- 
insure satisfactory 
warps on even the finest rayons, dyed 

undyed, and whether warps con- 
tain relatively many or few ends. The 
No. 81 sizing machine, which is 
shown in Fig. 1, has been developed 
partly as a result of the cooperation of 
the largest rayon manufacturers with 
Mr. Johnson. It is designed to handle 
both rayon and celanese warps, apply- 
ing the evenly and drying the 
varn evenly without baking. It is also 
adapted for thrown silk and spun silk 
warps. 


$1Ze 


\ vital improvement is the substitu- 
tion of cylinders of large diameter 
tor the small cylinders commonly used. 
They are twenty-three inches in 
diameter and are made of tinned cop- 
tested at 8o lbs. pressure. The 
advantage of the large diameter is that 
he warp is in contact with the dry- 
ing surfaces so long that steam at 
pressures Ibs. is used, 

obtained at 

a temperature low enough to preclude 
he possibility of baking the size. The 
course of the threads, is such that 
both sides are presented to the heated 
and thoroughly dried from 
both sides. The cylinders are driven 
gears and carry the warp from the 
let-off beam and deliver it to the take 
it uniform 


per, 


trom 5 to 15 


hence uniform drying is 


too, 


rfaces 


speed. 
Three-Roll Quetsech 
danger of uneven tension, 


Te SO Cl 


Che here 


evil, is avoided 
improved type. It 
irranged as 


mmon an 
a quetsch of 


three rolls s to make 


it a> very matter to throw the 
top roll out of action by means of a 


special device provided for the pur- 


easy 


pose. When the top roll is thrown 
out of action it can be used as a two- 
roll quetsch. This flexibility in the 
number of rolls used is the feature 


that makes it possible to size any warp 
made of artificial silk with satisfac- 
tory results. The warp is passed 


through the machine in either of two 


Fig. 1. 


ways, depending on the quality of the 


warp being sized, as shown in Figs. 
2 and 3. 

Fig. 2 
the let-off direct to the point between 
the middle and bottom rolls where the 


solution is applied. 


shows a warp passing from 


The surplus solu 
tion brought up by the bottom roll i 
its contact with the middle 
squeezed off and wets the warp before 


roll is 


passing through the two lower rolls 
For this reason, only warps strong 
enough to stand the pull necessary to 


overcome the required tension on the 
let-otf beam without 
cessively 


stretching ex 
are passed this way 
shows a 


Fig. 3 warp passing ovel 
the top roll and between the top and 
middle rolls, which act as a dry nip 
to draw the warp from the let-off in 


a drv state, and then feeding it he 





Fig. 2 





Used as Two-Roll Quetsch 


tween the middle and bottom rolls 
where the solution is applied. This 
method of passage eliminates all 
stretch between the let-off and the 


point on the quetsch where the solu- 


tion is applied, and should be used 
when sizing lightweight or tender 
warps. 


All warps on leaving the quetsch, 
after the solution has been applied, 
are fed to the cylinder. 
This is accomplished by a compensat 
ing device which regulates the speed 
of the quetsch rolls to conform with 
the speed of the drying cylinders. It 
is at this point of the operation that 
the stretch can be eliminated or al- 
lowed if desired. lhe 


first drying 


measuring de- 





Johnson Improved Rayon Sizing Machine 


vice provided registers the yardage 
and can be used to check up the 
stretch. In correcting the tension sys- 
tem so as to eliminate the stretch, 
another advantage is secured, that is, 
the elasticity of the fiber remains 
unimpaired 

As a net result of these changes, 
baking and stretching of the ends are 
reduced to a minimum, and the break 


ing of the ends in the loom trom these 


causes is practically eliminated. Uni 


form heat and tension, together with 
niform application of size, are ab 
solutely essential to the handling otf 
artificial silk ly this machine ill 
these advantages are secured 
Take-l p and Let-Off 

The warp take-up is of the type 
used on moderi varpers lence it 
admirably adapted to handl 


oft various 
standard 


widths It will t 
and can 

machin 
cylinders 
and is provided with a tension adjust 


loom beams 


aligned without stopping the 
It is driven from the drving 


ment by means of which perfect hat 
} 


mony can be maintained between the 
take-up and the feed from the cylit 
ders at all times. By a very simpl 


device, opet mane while the machine 
in motion, the 
adjusted as the roll 
diameter, while excessive 
prevented by an automatic action 
which prevents the tension exceeding 
the limit set by the operative. The 
warp is delivered at the bottom ot 
the beam so that the warp paper car 
be slipped in from the top; an advan 
tage that will be appreciated by opera 
tives familiar with this line of 
The warp let-off will 
of all sizes commonly 
adjusted for 
is in 


beaming tension can be 
mcreases 1 


tension 1S 


work 
take loom beam . 


used and can be 


alignment while machine 


motion 
Variable-Speed Drive 


By means of a variable speed drive 


the speed can be regulated at the ratio 


of four to one. Setting the minimun 
at 7!2 vards per minute, a maximum 
of 30 vards per minute may be reach 
ed, and any speed in between. Speed 
may be similarly determined for any 
minimum decided upon The work 
can be started at) minimum speed, 
gradually increased to the desired 
maximum, and as the operation nears 


the end, gradually reduced to the mini 
also enables 


the 


mum again. ‘This drive 


the operator to regulate speed to 


suit the temperature in the drying 
cylinders. The drive not only in 
creases the quantity, but also im 


proves the quality of 
Che “Alemite”’ 


necessary lubricating 


production. 
system, in which the 
grease is forced 


to all places where it is needed, is 


used on this machine Vhis does 
awav with the trouble and uncertainty 
ot grease —- and insures perfect 
lubrication with the least trouble. ‘The 


complete lubricating outfit is included 
with each machine 
The trame of the No. 81 machine 
made ot extra heavy steel, reen 
forced by heavy steel] brace \] 
running parts are machined and 
ately fitted, with drving cylindet 
( 28 





Fig. 3. 


Used as Three-Roll Quetsch 
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Kreolite Redwood Block Fioors 


Ten thousand square feet of Kreolite Redwood 
Blocks are laid in this Armory at Norfolk, Va. Five 
nights a week one of the five military companies 
are using this floor for drill purposes, some of the 
companies maneuvering with machine guns. This 


is pretty good evidence of the endurance of these 
Redwood Block Floors. Their natural beauty, 
smoothness, cleanliness and durability also make 
them idea! fioors for Textile Mills. 


Write for detailed information and other references. 


The JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 
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Throwster’s Clearance on Hos- 
iery Tram 
‘echnical Editor: 


We would lke to know what the 
learance should be on _ hosiery tram, 
5% boil-off, on four and five thread, 


and whether clearances are figured on in- 
voice weight or receiving weight. 
(6622) 

The above question can be ap- 
proached from two angles, both being 
entirely different. If the inquirer is 
| manufacturer and is sending out his 
raw stock to a throwster for his own 
use, he should not be interested in 
clearance, but only in net fiber con- 
tent. If on the other hand he is a 
dealer and must that the clear- 
ance is sufficient to put his product 
on a sale basis, it is again a different 
question. However, the theoretical 
clearance should as follows: 

We are given no information as to 
the boil-off in the raw, and therefore 
shall assume that it is 18.49%, which 
was the average for 1927 on Japan 
silk. We shall again assume in the 
absence of more definite figures that 
the raw stock shipped the throwster 
was charged against him on condi- 
tioned weight plus 2%. It will be 
found as a rule that invoice weights 
are just a decimal under this figure. 
However, to intelligently figure a 
clearance we must know the net con- 
ditioned weight, and also the boil-off 
on the raw and also on the thrown 
stock. Assuming that the lot is 1,000 
lbs. conditioned weight, we arrive at 
the following theoretical reasoning : 

1020 lbs. conditioned weight 


207, 


see 


be 


plus 


1000 lbs. conditioned weight. 

20 Ibs. is 2% allowed for throwster 
waste. 

g8o Ibs. net conditioned weight to be 
thrown. 

18.49% is boil-off in raw. 

798.80 net conditioned fiber to be 
thrown, which will now be returned 
with 25% 
equal to 


boil-off, so this amount is 
75% of return weight. 

1065.07 is the cleared conditioned 
weight returned, which has 25% boil- 
off. 

21.30 is 2% added for 11 plus 2 
basis. 

1086.37 theoretical returned 
weight on 11 plus 2 basis and 25% 
boil-off. 

It is assumed in the above figures. 
of course, that the throwster will make 
% waste, which reason- 
ble general average, so it will be 
noted that the throwster has received 
n the plus 2 basis of 1020 lbs. and 

turned 1086.37. This, of course, 

in only be verified, if both boil-off 
nd moisture tests are made in the 
raw, also on the thrown, and credited 
debited either way, according to the 
ariation. Without complete tests, the 
learance means absolutely nothing, as 


is 


is about a 


one throwster may show a big clear 
ance due to an abnormally damp con 
dition, while another may show no 
clearance at all if the silk is returned 
excessively dry, while both lots may 
have a 25% boil-off. It would be very 
possible also that the throwster giv 
ing the low clearance had actually 


returned to the manufacturer more 
net fiber. Therefore, without com 
plete tests the clearance means 


nothing. 

We would refer you to the Jan. 14, 
1928 TEXTILE WORLD, in 
which there is an article by Mr. Irv 
ing Lewin fully covering this point. 


issue of 


* * aS 


Use of Blood Albumen 
Technical Editor : 
I would like to have you tell me some 


thing about the use of blood albumen as 
a mordant in printing various textiles. 


I am interested in the formulae and 
method of application and the present 
tendency of the trade, whether for or 


against its use. Does it possess any ad- 
vantages over other types of mordants, 
and are these advantages overbalanced 
by disadvantages ? (6626) 
Blood albumen is used chiefly for 
the mordanting of lakes and pigment 
colors, such as lead yellow or ultra 
marine blue, in printing. The color 
preparation involves simply the grind 
ing together of the pigment and a 
solution of albumen in water to a fine 
suspension, and with gum 
tragacanth thickening. Printing is 
carried out in the regular way, fol- 
lowed by steaming and light washing. 


mixing 


The use of pigments, and hence of 
albumen, printing 
considerably since the advent of vat 
colors. They have 
which make their use as print colors 
disadvantageous, in that they have a 


in has decreased 


characteristics 


tendency to stick in the engraving 
and scratch the rollers. With care 


they give satisfactory results, and are 
still largely used on cheap shirtings, 
linings, etc. The foregoing remarks 
about pigments have a direct bearing 
on the use of blood albumen, in that 
this is the mordant chiefly used for 
such colors. 

albumen is used, and 
presents the advantage that it is light 
in color, and hence does not have a 
tendency to deaden light shades. The 
high cost of egg albumen, however, is 


also 


“SS 


an outstanding objection, and the com 
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Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


paratively low cost of blood albumen, 
with its satisfactory results, makes it 
most generally used in printing. Case 


in may also be used, but prints made 


with it are not as fast to washing. 

Che usual requirements of blood 
albumen for printing are that it 
should be light in color and easily 
soluble in warm wate1 


Humidity and Temperature in 
Conditioning Room 


Technical Editor : 


We are planning to remodel our con 
ditioning room in which we keep the 
silk before sending same to the winding 
department for re-coning. Would ap- 
preciate it if you would advise as to 


proper humidification, advantage or dis 
advantage of heat, and any other 
sentials required for perfect conditioning 
The silk that 


es 


is stored in our condition 
ing room is gum silk on paper cones, 
ranging in thread from four to twelve 
In re-coning, the silk is run through an 


emulsion of water and oil and then sent 
to the knitting machines (6624) 
he general practice is to put the 


silk after dampening on cone winders 


into conditioning rooms and _= not 


betore re coning We can see no bene 
fit 


except to 


in conditioning before re-coning 
pre-soften the thread and 
cause it to take the water and emulsion 
more uniformly The reason for us 
ing conditioning rooms after reconin’ 
is to make the thread more uniform, 
provide a constant stock of condi 
tioned thread, save re-coning costs and 
increase the production of knitters by 
having a ready supply of conditioned 
thread. 

As 


room 


the function 


on 


Ol 
silk 
moisture 


a conditioning 
re-coned 
prevent the evaporat 
ing and make the thread uniform by 
absorption, the first point to determine 


is simply to 
from 


1 want to deliver the 
thread to the knitter. Let us assume, 
for example, that 20% moisture co: 


is how wet you 


TEXTILE WORLD: 


Dear Sir—-Your reply to our 
inquiry No. received and we 
are grateful to you for same. It 
is very clear and to the point and 


I am sure will prove helpful. 


Yours very truly, 
MANDARIN SILK CO. 


(Signed) Raymond P. Shirer. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


{n the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld 
For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor. 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St.. Boston. Mass 


This can be 


is wanted approxi 


mately maintained at a relative humid 


ity of 92% at temperatures ranging 
from 65 to 75 degrees. If only 15% 
moisture is desired this can be ap 


proximately maintained at about 85% 


relative humidity at temperatures 


ranging from 65 to 75 deg. The hot 
ter the room the more penetrating the 
moisture and the faster will be the 


process of conditioning. The danger 


} 
Ot 


heat is oversoftening the silk, which 
causes stickiness, etc. temperature 


of 75 degrees F. is possibly the easiest 


and safest to use. 
* * 
Removing Oil From Jersey 
Cloth 
Technical Editor 
We are sending you a sample of light 


weight jersey cloth and also a sample ot 


oil used while preparing this particular 
range. You will notice that the material 
has a heavy yellow streak throughout 


and we are having considerable trouble in 


scouring it out. It is most noticeable on 
the light shades aiter dyeing. We have 
tried various ways of scouring, using 


palm oil soap, scouring salts and solvents 
at both high and low temperatures. Any 
information you can give us regarding 
this matter would be greatly appreciated 


(6628 ) 
lt is a difficult problem to remove 
the oil which is now in the fabric, 
and we doubt very much whether it 


It appears to us that 
the oil has become oxidized o1 
the 
seem to make much impression on it 
We might a helpful idea; 
that boiling the material with 5% 
ammonia before scouring the goods. 
start the oil 
that it will scour out with soap 


can be removed. 
rancid 
in goods and scouring does not 
suggest 
1S, 
This might possibly so 

The best way to prevent any further 
trouble is to omit oiling the yarn be- 
fore knitting it up. 
tion 


The oil in ques- 
is a poor grade and not espe 
cially suitable for oiling yarn that has 
to be scoured out in the piece. If 
are receiving the yarn in this condi- 
the matter should 
with the yarn people. 


you 


tion be taken up 


* * * 


Plating Tram Silk Over Rayon 


Technical Editor: 
We have no difficulty with plating 
rayon face and mercerized back as per 


cordovan colored face sample we are send 
ing, but when we try to plate tram silk 


over rayon back we have trouble with 
horizontal rolls as per the white-faced 
swatch being sent. I have had _ this 
trouble before and know that other mills 
are having the same difficulty now. Can 


you tell me if there is a way of treating 
the yarns to cause them to plate as they 
ought to? If so, I think there is a field 
for this stocking. Both of these swatches 
were knit on the same machine, the hori 
zontal stripe being omitted in the silk- 
faced sample. (6621) 


\s we understand it, this is a com- 


mon trouble in plating tram and 
rayon yarns. There are a number of 
attachments for producing these 
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Cuprammonia-Treated Cotton 


Fabrice 
Pile ; 
terproofi cotton cloth 
i proce During the 
e material which as | 
eed which has 
“om attention \ similar 
fal he made b invone doing 
{ t (6623) 
Sevel ple n the United States 
ive ucer up i 1! onia treated 
cai ‘rics from time to time and 


] 


has been experienced in 


producing satisfactory fabrics. Con 


iderable lithculty ha been found, 


however, in finding a market for the 
product wing to its high cost as 
compare with other satistactory 
treatment \ concern which we be 
lieve resent in a position to run 


uch ; ric 1s the 


\let ikloth LO 


Lodi, N 
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M il i A ind Re 
lated | ‘esses,’ which contains 

conside amount of general in 
tormatior n the bleaching of cotton. 


ind also on the effect of bleaching on 
~~)! ] ] e 1 ” 
CELLULOSE ot the. well 
known tests for determining the action 


covers some 


ft various bleaching agents on cotton 
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Readers—Continued 


ellulose, 1 some of the modified 
forms of cellulose that result from 
bleaching and improper methods of 


treating cotton cellulose in the bleach 


no process 
+S pl ( 


Run-Proof Rayon Underwear 
Editor 

Can you tell me the process, stitch, and 
machine or machines used to knit a run- 
proof rayon underwear tubing or fabric: 
\lso can you give any idea of the relative 
demand for the run-proof undergarments 
is compared with the regular loop stitch 
that are subject to runs when a 
thread is broken. (6620) 


Pee hnic al 


ones 


While there has been a number of 
types of run-proof filling-knit fabrics 
written up, as far as we know they 
have never been made on a commer 
cial scale lhe common run-proof 
fabrics are the warp-knit fabrics. Of 
these tricot is the only one commonly 
This 
a regular tricot machine, 
such as is used for glove-silk fabrics 

The tricot 


knit of 


rayon for underweat 


is knitted on 
fabric is common for 
real-silk underwear, and is used in a 
considerable proportion of the glove 

We 


this tvpe are 


1 
t 


silk underwear believe that 


ravon fabrics of 


Too ex 


pensive to compete with filling-knit 


fabric and are not of a quality to 


. ' 1 
compete wit rea UK tricot tabri 


New Federal Specifications 
Data on Brown Denims,. Unbleached 
Sheeting and Crash Towels 


The Federal 
Gee 


Specifications Board 


Burgess, chairman, has made a 
resubmission of two proposed mastei 
specifications and offered one new one 
The new 


specification covers Crash 


resubmitted because 
of changes in the original draft pro 
mulgated on June & are for Brown 
Denim (shrunk) for Unbleached 
Cotton Sheeting, originally offered as 
“Brown Sheeting.” It is requested 
that all returned to the 
chairman not later than Nov. 26 

The mastet 


follow 


Tow els hose 


and 


criticisms be 


propose d 


specific ation 


Proposed Revision | S 


Bb. 254b United 


States Government Master Specification for 
Denim, Brown (shrunk) 
I. General Specification United States 


Government General Specification for Tex 
tile Materials (Methods of Phvsieal and 
Chemical Tests) 


Federal Specifications 
Board Specification No. 345, in effeet on 
date of invitation for bids, shall form part 
of this specification 


I. Type and = Class-—1. Type. —Denim 


Shall be furnished in the type known com 
mercially as 2.90 brown denim white 
bac 

IIT. Materia ind) Workmanship..—The 
denir shall be made of cotton thorough, 

ned and free from waste It shall he 
evenly wove ind shall be free fro an 
‘ coo ive ! mber +a) ivoidable iW ’ rtec 

of iy inufaeture 

IV. Gener Requirement See Detail 
Requirement Section V 

Vv. Requirements 1. Color rhe 
hade of color shall be that commonly ac 
cepted as commercial practice The warp 
shall be brown and the filling shall be 
white 

2. Shrinkage The shrunk deni: when 
submitted toe the shrinkage test. shall not 
shrink than 1 in the filling nor 
in the warp 

Weave The weave shall be a 8 hat 
(2) 
ness twill 
1 


4. Widt! The width shall be 28 inches 


A tolerance of plus one-half inch will be 
allowed No 


minus tolerance will be al 

lowed. 
5. Lencth of Piece Pieces of finished 
cloth shall average 50 to 60 yards and for 


a double piece 100 to 110) vards, 
under 40 vards may be rejected 

6. Color Fastness.—The color shall show 
good fastness to light, washing, and water, 
and shall not show an excessive degree of 
crocking. 

7. Thread Count.—The minimum thread 
count shall be 68 in the warp and 42 in the 
filling. 

8. Weight.—The minimum 
square yard shall be 9.3 oz 
ance of 7% will be allowed. (This is 7.27 
oz. per linear yard and 2.20 yards per 
pound on a 28-inch width basis.) 

9. Breaking Strength The minimum 
breaking strength shall be 154 pounds per 
neh in the warp and 60 pounds per inch 
in the filling direction, as determined by 
the 1 by 1 by 3-inch grab method. 

VI. Method of Sampling and Test.—1 
Sampling.—Not less than one sample at 
least one yard by the width of the mate 
rial shall be taken at random from each 
1000 yards or fraction thereof, except 
when the shipment is over 10.000 yards in 

«nm case a sample shall be taken at ran 
dom from each 1/10 of the shipment. 

2. Testing Methods of test shall con 
form to General Specification for Textile 
Materials. Federal Specifications Board 
Specification No. 345, in effect on date of 
invitation for bids 

VII. Packing and Marking of Shipments 

Shall be in accordance with commercial 
preetice unless otherwise specified, 

VIII. Note. This shrunk denim is based 
on the unshrunk denim covered by F. 8. B. 
257b Care should be taken so that the 
denim to be shrunk is % to 144 inch wider 
than 28 inches, so that the minimum width 
of 28 inches is complied with. This is 
necessary because patterns are based on a 
2s-inch width. 


Lengths 


weight per 
A plus toler- 


rop. Rev. FSB. 301. United States Gov 
ernment Master Specification for 
Sheeting, Unbleached Cotton 
I. General Specifications United States 
Government General Specification for Tex 
tile Materials (Methods of Physical and 
Chemical Federal Specifications 





Board specification No. 345, in effect on 
date of invitation for bids, shall form part 
of this specification 
Il. Types and Grade 1. Types The 
sheeting shall be of the following types. as 
specified in the invitation for bids 
Table 1 


Types of Unbleached Sheeting 
(Information to be given in the invitation 





for bids) 
Linear 
vards 
ly pe Width Threads per inel per 

\ Fr pound 

\ 44 44 4.50 
I 4s 32 4.70 
‘ ne Ho +.00 
I? 38 is is 3.00 
bE 41) 44 4) 4.25 
I 40) is 48 2.85 


2. Grade.—The grade shall be that known 
commercially as ‘‘firsts.” 


Ill. Material and Workmanship.—The 
sheeting shall be made of cotton thor 
oughly cleaned and free from wate. It 


shall be evenly woven 
excessive number of 

tions of manufacture 

The material shall be unbleached 

IV. General Requirements.——-1. Finish. 

2. Weave.—The weave shall be plain 

38. Length of Cuts or Rolls.—Single cuts 
of cloth delivered shall average from 50 
to 60 yards, and double cuts from 100 to 
120 yards. No lengths under 30 yards will 
be accepted. 

V. Detail Requirements 1. Thread 
Count.—The thread count shall be as given 
in Table 2. A total minus tolerance of 2 
threads in the combined warp and filling 
count and any plus tolerance will be per 
mitted. A variation in the individual 
sample of plus or minus two threads will 
be permitted 

2. Width.—The width shall be as given 
in Table 2. A tolerance of plus or minus 
1% will be permitted A variation in the 
individual sample of plus or minus \% inch 
from the average will be permitted 

3. Weight.—The weight in ounces per 
square yard shall be as given in Table 2 
A minus tolerance of 24%% and a plus 
tolerance of 5% will be permitted 

4. Strength The breaking strength 
(grab method) shall be as given in Table 
2, except that no rejections will be made 
for strength if the combined strength of 
the warp and the filling shall equal the 


combined strength of these elements given 


and free from an 
avoidable imperfec- 


n the table provided neither element is 
more than 10 under the requirements 
Construetior rable 
Table 2 
! Breaking 
| Threads per inct strength 
Weight grab method 
Type, Width per ena 
W } Min. | y i 
total 
i" (oz lhs las 
31 | 44 4 86 | 48 46 
B 36 3.4 48 52 ys 36 42 
: 36 4.0 56 | 60 104 44 50 
dD A § 3 48 48 04 60 60 
} 4) 3.4 44 40 82 42 8 
40 5.0 48 48 a4 60 55 
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Vi. Method of Sampling and Tests.—1 
Sample.—Not less than one sample at least 
one yard by the width of the material 
shall be taken at random from each 1000 
yards or fraction thereof except when the 
shipment is over 10,000 yards, in which 
case, a sample shall be taken at random 
from each 1/10 of the shipment. 

2. Testing.—General Specification for 
Textile Materials, Federal Specifications 
Board specification No. 345, in effect o1 
date of invitation for bids, wherever app! 
cable, shall be followed. 

VII. Packing and Marking of Shipments 
—Shall be in accordance with commercia 
practice unless otherwise specified. 

VIII. Note.—This type of sheeting is not 
intended primarily for use on beds. It is 
used for many different purposes where 
light cotton cloth is desired with widths 
less than specified under wide sheeting. 

7 - 


€ 

Proposed United States Governmen 
Master Specification for Towels, crash. 

I. General Specifications——United State 
Government General Specification for Tex 
tile Materials (Methods of Physical and 
Chemical Tests), Federal Specifications 
Board Specification No. 345, in effect on 
date of invitation for bids, shall form a 
part of this specification, wherever appli 
cable. 

II. Types and Grades.—1. Types.——-The 
material covered by this specification shal 
be furnished in the following types, as 
specified: Type A.—Crash Toweling ; Typ« 
B.—Crash Towels. 

2. Grade.—The grade _ shall be that 
known commercially as “‘firsts’’. 

III. Material and Workmanship.—tThe 
material shall be made of cotton warp and 
linen filling. It shall be free from avoid 
able imperfections of manufacture and 
from defects or blemishes affecting the ap 
pearance or serviceability. 

IV. General Requirements.—1. Finish. 
The materials shall be scoured, but un 
bleached and undyed, except that colored 
lines 144 inch wide may be woven in about 
14 inch from each selvage. 

2. Weave.—The material 
woven. 

3. Width The material shall be 17 
inches wide. A tolerance of plus or minus 
1, inch will be permitted. 

4. Weight The weight per square yard 
shall be 6 oz. A minus tolerance of 3° 
and any plus tolerance, will be permitted 

5. Thread Count.—The threads per inc! 
shall be 28 in the warp and 22 in the fill 
ing. A minus tolerance of 2 threads i 
the warp and one thread in the filling, and 
any plus tolerance, will be permitted. 

6. Breaking Strength The minimun 
breaking strength (grab method) shall be 
15 pounds in the warp and 35 pounds i: 
the filling 

V. Detail Requirements i 
(a) Crash Toweling, Type A. 
of bolt or roll shall be any 
length over 20 yards, unless 
specified. 

(b) Crash Towels, Type B.- 
of the towel shall be 30 inches. A plus or 
minus tolerance of 4% inch will be pert 
mitted. A hem 1% to ™% ineh wide shall 
be sewed at each end with no raw edges 
showing. 

VI. Method of Sampling and Tests.—1 
Sampling.—-(a) For made-up articles, not 
less than 1 article shall be taken from 
each 1000 articles or fraction thereof, ex 
cept when the shipment is over 10,000 arti 
cles, in which ease one article shall be 
taken at random from each 1/10 of the 
shipment 

(b) For material, not less than one 
sample at least one yard by the width of 
the material shall be taken at random from 


shall be plai: 


Length 
The length 
commercin 

otherwis: 


The length 


each 1000 yards or fraction thereof, ex 
cept when the shipment is over 10,000 
vards, in which case a sample shall be 


taken at random from each 1/10 of the 


shipment. 
2. Testing Federal Specifications Board 
Specification No. 345, in effect on date of 
invitation for bids, shall be followed, whet 
ever applicable ; 
VII. Packing and Marking of Shipments 
Commercial packing and marking shall be 
used unless otherwise specified 





Rayon Sizing Machine 


(Continued from page 135) 


and quetsch rolls revolving in_ bal 
bearings. Pipes and fittings, includ 
ing steam gauge and safety valve, ar 


of high grade lhe machine is bui!t 


in five standard widths of 52 in., 6 


in., 72 in., 82 in., and g2 in. workin 
service. It is furnished with mot 
drive, direct connected with mot 


friction clutc 
with or without variable 
speed drive, or with tight and lo 
pulley for belt drive. 


and Carlyle Johnson 
control, 


American Rayon Products Corp 
New York. Capital stock of this cor 
pany has been increased to 250,000 share 
no par value. 
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New Construction and Additions 

*Alabama Mills Co., Russellville, 
\la. The new mill of the Alabama Mills 
Co. at Russellville is completed and in 
operation under the direction of A. N. 
Martin, manager. 


*Bemis Bros. Bag. Co., Talladega, 
\la. Construction of this new plant will 
begin next week, it is announced. The 
buildings will be completed by July 1 and 
will be in operation by Oct. 15, 1929, it is 
expected. 

*California Cotton Mills Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., has awarded general contract 
to Barrett & Hilp, San Francisco, for its 
one-story mill unit at China Basin Ter- 
minal, to cost about $15,000. It will be 
used primarily for a fumigation plant. 
Edward Eames, San Francisco, is archi- 
tect. 


*Royston (Ga.) Spinning Mills. The 
Norwood Griffin Co., Atlanta, were 
awarded the contract for construction of 
the mill for the Royston Spinning Mills 
through the office of the company’s en- 
gineers, Park A. Dallis & Co., Atlanta. 
The building, which will be 304.4 x 79 
ft., one-story high, will be equipped with 
6,000 spindles, it is said. Sam Bowers is 
president of the company; H. B. Hol- 
brook, vice president, and J. M. Battison, 
secretary-treasurer. 


*St. Charles (Ill.) Net & Hammock 
Co. The new addition to this mill, on 
which superstructure is under way, will 
be 60 x 100 ft., part basement, mill type. 
A number of finishing contracts have 
been let for plumbing and heating, roof- 
ing, electric wiring and other work. 
Project will cost about $40,000, including 
alterations in present mill. Frank B. 
Gray, Aurora, IIl., is architect. 


*Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Or- 
leans, La. The new three-story building 
which this company is erecting is an en- 
largement of its overall factory. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., 
is rebuilding the old Bradbury dam in 
the Saco River. The cost will be about 
$25,000. 

Firestone Cotton Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is planning to install new machin- 
ery to the amount of $300,000. Most of 
the new equipment will be the latest type 
‘i combination spooler and warping ma- 
chine, and will necessitate taking out 
about 80 of the present warping ma- 
chines. The remaining warpers will be 
discarded at a later date, it is said. 


Bay State Thread Works, Spring- 
feld, Mass., are having plans prepared 
tor a brick three-story addition to pro- 
vide from 3,000 to 5,000 additional sq. ft. 
of floor space for storage and shipping. 
It is reported that additional winding 
and finishing machinery is being in- 
stalled. 

*‘Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of an addition to their plant which 
will cost $8,000. This work will be done 
by Wm. F. Lotz, Oxford Bank Bldg., 

nstructor. 

‘Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, 
S. C. Installation of machinery in the 
new addition which this company is 
building will begin in November. 





Indicates previous mention of project. 


*Southern Weaving Co., Greenville, 
S. C. The addition to the Southern 
Weaving Co.’s plant has been completed, 
and new machinery installed and put in 
operation. Loom equipment has been in- 
creased by 28 looms. 

*Lund Co., Inc., Rock Hill, S. C. 
Fourteen looms are now in operation in 
this new plant. It is stated that 60 peo- 
ple will be employed when the plant is in 
full operation. 

Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
reported that this company will estab- 
lish a cotton and felt manufacturing 
plant in Richmond, Va., if the water 
supply is found to be adequate. 

Said e Hijos, La Paz, Bolivia. The 
new mill which this company is build- 
ing and which will double the capacity 
of the plant, is practically finished. 


It is 


Fact and Gossip 


Monticello (Ark.) Cotton Mills Co. 
A recent: fire in the warehouse of the 
Monticello Cotton Mills Co., caused 
damage to the extent of $13,500, which 
was covered by insurance. Operations of 
the mill were not delayed. 

Briggs Mfg. Co., Voluntown, Conn. 
Alexander F. Shaw, Providence, R. L, 
president of the Greenville (R. I.) Fin- 
ishing Co., Inc.; W. B. Shaw, Glasgo, 
Conn., and B. G. Stanton, Providence, 
purchased at public auction on Oct. 24, 
part of the Briggs Mfg. Co., at Volun- 
town, Conn. The price paid was ap- 
proximately $30,000. The deal involves 
the main mill building, the hydro-electric 
plant and the No. 1 mill with water privi- 
lege and power on the Pachaug river. 
The new owners will operate the plant 
although the exact date for resumption 
of work has not been decided. 


*New England Southern Corp., 
Boston, Mass., is a new company which 
has been formed to take over the New 
England Southern Mills and its subsi- 
diary, the Stark Mills. Authorized capi- 
tal of the new company will consist of 
33,720 shares of prior preferred, 62.500 
shares of preferred and 62,500 shares of 
common stock, all of no par value. Offi- 
cers of the company are: Allen McNab, 
president ; Merrill G. Hastings, treasurer. 

*Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
realized $300,693 from the auction sale 
of 68 dwellings and 17 unimproved par- 
cels of land not needed for manufactur- 
ing on Oct. 25-26. Many of the 
houses were purchased by employes. 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Boston and 
Philadelphia, were in charge of the sale. 


Dundee Mills, Hooksett, N. H., will 
be liquidated and it is said the property 
will be sold at private sale. 


Peerless Plush Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has leased for 2 years the plant 
formerly occupied by the Westinghouse 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. The 
lease dates from Dec. 1, at which time 
machinery to be moved from New 
Jersey will be ready for operation. It 
is planned to start with a force of 50 
employes. 


*Schuylkill Plush Co. Manayunk, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Assets of this com- 
pany will be sold at public auction by 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia, 
in the near future. 

*Jenkins Mills, Inc., Greenville, S. C. 
Louis Thomas of Greenville, S. C., has 
purchased the Jenkins Mills, Inc., for not 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 


installed. 


The most durable water closets 
made—excepting none. 


> Cee il 












They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled rims. 
In service daily, winter and 
summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 



















strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom _neces- 
sary, can be made by removing the 
valve cap back of bowl. 





Every Fixture Tested Under 
Before 


Hydraulic Pressure 


Leaving Factory 
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Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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/¥as your HUMIDIFYING § 
SYSTEM, 


installed when bicycles RPE 


¥ 


be 


qere built for two? 


, SHE = humidifying equip- 
ments in textile mills in 


, 
vogue 1§ to 30 years ago cant 


compete with the efficient sys- 
tems of today. Even the com- a = 

plicated automatic control de- 

vices of more recent years are bs r 

now giving place to the new f\. : = 7 
Amco Humidity Control, be- * hs 1 |! f 

cause it’s simpler, more re- : 
sponsive and far more reliable. 


Yet t 








1s modern control 


costs no more, often less, than aon or = = 

the complicated de\ ices which 

lepend on wet and dry bulb elements for main to Mississippi. For many months they have 
taining proper humidity conditions. been maintaining relative humidities within a 


: range of 2©7% without a single 
\ special animal membrane, extremely sensi 5 € g 


: : ¥ . “omplat - failure. 
tive to changes in humidity but unaffected by complaint or failure 


temperature is the actuating element in this Tocet full benefit from your 
‘ g \ 
unique control which is revolutionizing humidi humidifving system vou need 


fying conditions in scores of mills. This animal a trouble-proof control. Try 


membrane is responsible for the simplicity of Amoco! it te 00 ened and se 


> new n ‘ol and its reliabih : . . . 
the new Amco Control and its reliability was ore 40 chstene tol tae 





yroved in 100,000 tests betore final adoption. * 
| , ests before oy conditions in your mill that 
Some 2,000 of these dependable Amco Con we will install one on 30 days’ 
trols are now in actual mill service from Maine free trial! acre gp oe gy wee ragga 


Control automatically regulates and 
ontrols humidity in Textile and other 
mills without using wet or dry bull 
actuated devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES SALES OFFICES 
262 West Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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Mill News—Continued 


less than $7,000, according to official an- 
nouncement. This mill has not been in 
operation for several years. Mr. Thomas 
s disposing of the equipment of 3,200 
pindles and does not intend to operate 
the plant. 


*Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, 
Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., Canada. <A 
proposal for the purchase of this plant 
will be put before stockholders on Nov. 8 
at a special meeting. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, 
(ja., are reported to be installing 6 addi- 
tional Cashiko cards in their new mill 
unit, bringing the total to 18, and also in- 
stalling 40 additional Crompton & 
Knowles automatic looms, while plans 
are under way for the installation of 38 
more looms. The new boiler plant, which 
was recently placed in operation, is 
equipped with two 750-h. p. boilers and 
the company is adding a 1,000-kilowatt 
bleeder type turbine for the production of 
its own power. Both units are now oper- 
ating on a day and night basis. 


Franklin (N. H.) Mills are reported 
to have begun construction of an addi- 
tion to their dyehouse and to be en- 
larging the main building for the use 
of the finishing department. It is said 
that a storehouse building will be razed 
to make room for the new additions. 


*A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Free- 
hold, N. J. Construction of an addi- 
tional story to this plant began on Oct. 
1. The addition will contain 17,370 
sq. ft. of floor space and will be in 
operation on Dec. 1. Additional machin- 
ery will be purchased. 

Fabrica de Casimires, La Paz, 
Solivia, is the name of a new woolen 
mill which is being erected at La Paz 
by Domingo Soligno. 





Fact and Gossip 

North Adams (Mass.) Mfg. Co. A 
meeting of creditors of this company 
will be held on Nov. 8. 

*Pontoosuc Mills, Inc.,  Pittstield, 
Mvss., is the name under which the 
plant of the Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., 
recently purchased hy the Pascoag 
(R. I.) Woolen Co., Ine., will be 
operated. 

*Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 
adjourned mortgagee’s sale of _ this 
property was further adjourned on 
Oct. 25 to Dec. 6. Some of the machin- 
ery in the mill has been sold at private 
sale, 








KNIT 





New Construction and Additions 

*Mission Hosiery Mills, Inc., Los 
\ngeles, Cal. General contract for the 
new plant this company is building has 
been let to the Pozzo Construction Co., 
Los Angeles. Armand Monaco, Pershing 
Square Bldg., Los Angeles, is architect. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Knitting Works. 
Plans for a five-story addition to the 
Minneapolis Knitting Works are under 
consideration, according to report. The 
new structure, which will cost between 
$75.000 and $100,000, will be located on 
a lot adjoining the present mill. 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


Scot Lane Mills, Weehawken, N. J., 
have moved their plant to Reading, Pa., 
where they are now in operation with 
20 knitting machines and 8 sewing 
machines. This company has also opened 
a New York office at 1 West 34th St. 

*Augusta Knitting Corp., Utica, 
N. Y. Machinery moved to the Utica 
plant of the Augusta Knitting Corp. 
from the plant at Bath, N. Y., which 
was closed down some time ago, is now 
in operation. 

William G. Leininger Knitting Co., 
Inc., Mohnton, Pa. Construction of a 
new mill for the William G. Leininger 
Knitting Co., Inc., is under way. Reider 
& McLaughlin, contractors of Reading, 
have started excavation for the one- 
story, 105 x 160 ft. building. Thirty 
45-gauge, 24-section type knitting ma- 
chines built by the Textile Machine 
Works, Wyomissing, Pa., will be in- 
stalled. The plant is expected 
ready for occupancy by Jan. 1. 

Pottstown (Pa.) Knitting Mills. It 
is reported that the Eleta Knitting Mills, 
Pottstown, Pa., have discontinued busi- 
ness and disposed of machinery and 
equipment and that the Pottstown Knit 
ting Mills have purchased the building 
for occupancy. 

*Reading (Pa.) Full Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., have begun construc- 
tion of a new three-story 100 x 115 ft. 
building, to cost $72,000, on the corner 
of Bern and 12th Sts., Reading. The 
company has an option on the entire 
block, comprising 118,800 square ft 

‘Morristown (Tenn.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., will add 25 knitters, 25  ribbers 
and 6 loopers to their equipment. 


Aycock Hosiery Mills, South Pitts- 
burg, Tenn. The branch plant which 
this company established in the plant of 
the former Bridgeport (Ala.) Hosiery 
Mill is now in operation. 

Landers Bros., Ltd., 
are reported to have purchased five 
acres of land at Mount Dennis, Ont. 
They will in the near future, it is said, 
begin work on the erection of a plant 
to consist of 5 units. 

Celtic Knitting Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., Canada, is reported to have 
ordered machinery, some of which has 
already been installed, which will in- 
crease the capacity of the plant about 
50%. Plans are being prepared for an 
additional building to 
equipment. 

Fabrica de Medias, La Paz, Bolivia, 
Jose Salgado, proprietor of this mill, 
is importing additional machinery to in 
Crease production 


to be 


Guelph, Ont., 


house the new 


Fact and Gossip 

“Ipswich Mills, Lowell and Ipswich, 
Mass. Auction sale in liquidation of 19 
parcels of industrial property of the 
Lowell and Ipswich holdings of this con- 
ern, hosiery and underwear manufactur 
ers, will be held Nov. 14 and 15 on the 
respective premises. The Gloucester 
plant of the company is continuing in 
operation and is not included in the sale. 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., auctioneers, 
Philadelphia and Boston, are in charge of 
the sale. 

Columbia Knitting Mills, Rome, 
N. Y., have been placed in the hands of a 
friendly receiver. 
and real estate holdings of the company 
will be sold at public auction on Nov. 16. 

*Imperial Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. First meeting of the credit 


Machinery, equipment 
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PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


5 SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 





Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
forms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 

A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


—— See Ase —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CAIALOG——— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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to telephone 


half way Across the (ontinent 
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tance ec lephonc calls, 


much may be accomplished by long dis- 
and the speed with which they 
are now being put through, the most surprising thing 
How little the calls cost 


Kansas. 


center of the United States. Under the new station to 


about them 1s 


Picture a man in Smith Center 


geographical 


station dav rates he can now “‘travel’’ to the Atlantic 


or the Pacific coasts and return for $5. From Chicago 
New 


return tor S6 


one can York and back tor $3.25. To Los 


, 

Angeles and 25. To Dallas and return 

tor $3.25. All the wavy to London and back for $48 
Every long distance call is a round-trip journey 

In a long distance call a man not only speaks what 


is in his mind but gets the answer. From his office 


Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


in any city, aman whose time 1s valuable can speed from 
one concern and market to another, regardless of dis- 
tance, in a few minutes and at small expense 

\ Nashville lumber company relies on long distance 
calls for collecting slow accounts 

\ Portland, 


Oregon, fruit company figures its sales 


overhead, where the telephone is used, at 2%. Where 
personal solicitation only is used, 7 
\ Chicago miller, by a telephone call to Philadelphia, 
costing $3.10, sold sixty carloads of flour for more 
than a hundred thousand dollars 
Why not let Long Distance help your business? 
What distant places could you profitably reach 


Number, please? 


bv telephone, now? 
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Mill News—Continued 


rs ol this tirm, knitted tie manufactur- 
rs, 321 N. 8th St., will be held Nov. 5 
efore Referee John M. Hill. 

Lamb Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
’a. Affairs of this company, manufac 
urers of sweaters and sweater coats, 137 
N. 7th St., and recently located at 248 
“hestnut St., against whom an involun- 
ary petition in bankruptcy was filed last 
veek, have been placed in the hands oi 
Norman Klauder, as temporary receiver 
vy the U. S. District Court. 

Mock-Judson-Voehringer Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is the name of a new 
company formed to take over all of the 
assets and business of Mock-Judson- 
Voehringer, Inc.; the Mojud Hosiery 
ye Works, Inc., and the capital stock of 
he Northwood Hosiery Co., Philadelphia. 
lhe new company will have $1,000,000 
7% convertible preferred stock of $100 
par value and 132,500 shares of common 
stock of no par value. There will be no 
change in management. Plant is located 
at Greensboro, N. C. Officers of the 
company are: John K. Voehringer, Jr., 
president; Bernard Mock, first vice 
president; Sidney Brode, second vice 
president, and Bernard Judson, secre- 
tary. Nathaniel Judson will be chairman 
of the board. 


Quakerknit Knitting Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern, located at 
620 Cherry St., has acquired space on 
the fourth floor of the building at 
Jasper and Orleans Sts., where they 
will move this week. They plan to 
install same machinery and equipment 
that was in the plant at 620 Cherry 
St., and to manufacture the same lines 
specializing in ladies’ and men’s silk and 
silk and worsted heathers. 


What Cheer Knitting Co. West 
Warwick, R. I., is reported to have been 
formed with capital of $500,000, to 
operate a local mill, for which plans are 
being consummated. Arthur M. Allen, 
Hayward T. Parsons and W. H. Hoff- 
man, Providence, R. I., head the com- 
pany. 

Excelsior Knitting Mills, Chatham, 
Ont., Canada. Negotiations have been 
completed whereby the Excelsior Knit- 
ting Mills will in future be known 
as Seneca Knitting Mills, Ltd. and 
their business extended by the addition 
of new lines of knitted wear. Business 
has demanded an extension of activities 
and through an arrangement with the 
Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., this extension will be 


made. 


Vew Construction and Additions 

‘Velvet Textile Corp., West Haven, 
Conn., has awarded contracts for the 
proposed one-story weave shed 44x152 it. 
The Hewlett Co., Bridgeport, has the 
reneral contract; T. J. Groark Co., New 
Haven the plumbing and heating con 
tract; and Foskett & Bishop, New 
Haven, will install the sprinkler system. 
\rchitect Dwight E. Smith drew the 
jlans. Construction will be of brick, steel 
ind wood. 


“Oxford (N. C.) Silk Yarns Co. 
This new plant is now ready for opera- 
tion. It is reported that the company 
may build another throwing plant at 
surlington, N. C. 


Gagner Mfg. Co., Statesville, N. C., 


SILK 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


has announced that a shirt tactory will 
be added to the company’s plant. 


Berryville (Va.) Silk Mill. 


tion of machinery in the new Berryville 


Silk Mill, has been completed, and the | 


plant will begin operating this week. 





RAYON | 
/ 


5 a ee 


New Construction and Additions 
*American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga. 
Foundation for the second unit of this 
plant has been laid and contract awarded 
to Hughes Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia. 


Installa- | 


Dr. D. M. Balsam, chairman of the | 


board of directors; Prof. Ugo Mancini, 
who will be manager of the local plant; 
P. Cornaggia, assistant manager, and 
L. Liebenguth, a director of the com- 
pany, recently made a trip to Rome, Ga., 
for the purpose of letting contracts for 
construction work on roads, sidewalks, 
roofing and floors for the new viscose 
process building, piping for power house, 
pumping and filtering plant, 
piping, steam heating, fire 

systems, etc. 


process 
sprinkler 


Rayon Co. of America, Inc., Char- | 


lotte, N. C. 
pany, recently incorporated with 5,000 


It is reported that this com- | 


shares of no par value, has selected a | 


site at Charlotte upon which a plant for 
the manufacture of rayon will be erected. 
D. B. Hilliard is president of the com- 
pany. 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Old Hickory. 


Tenn. At a directors’ meeting of the 


DuPont Rayon Co., it was decided to | 


build 220 additional houses for em 
ployes of their plant at Old Hickory 


Fact and Gossip 


Fall River, Mass. Announcement has 
been made that a new plant for the 


manufacturing of rayon will be started | 


in Fall River, Mass., as soon as final 
arrangements are made by the Daletonia 
Mills Corp., Boston, Mass. The com- 
pany has acquired the old United States 
Bobbin & Shuttle Plant. 





DYE, BLEACH AND #iNISH 








New Construction and Additions 


Columbia Silk Dyeing Co., Phila- | 
delphia, Pa., 1726 N. Howard St., dyers | 


of rayon, have awarded contract for an 
addition to their plant which will cost 
$3,000. Work will be done by Harry 


Drake, constructor. 


Fact and Gossip 
Disco Dyeing Corp., Paterson, N. J., 


recently formed with capital of $200,000, 


to operate a local dye works, will be 
represented by Ros C. Peardon, 492 East 
Nineteenth St., one of the incorporators. 


Albert W. Peardon will be an official | 


of the company. 


Trio Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently chartered with capital of 
$125,000, to operate a local plant, will be 
represented by Patsey Perraro, 32 Lowe 
St., Paterson, one of the incorporators. 

Hulton Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has awarded contract for alterations 
to their dye-house, to cost $1,500. This 
firm is located at 3819 Frankford Ave., 
dyeing, bleaching and scouring woolen 
and worsted yarns for weaving and 
knitting. 
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The LEADERSHIP 
that CONTINUES (0 show theway 


DeVilbiss leadership served at the in- 
troduction of spray painting and spray 
finishing into every industry and group 

now using this new and better method of 
applying protective and decorative coatings. 
And today the most recent new economies and 
efficiencies in all such opera.ions have their source 
in DeVilbiss leadership. 


The building maintenance problem of the mull owner 
is greatly simplified by the selection of the DeVilbiss 
spray-painting outfit best suited to the individual need. 
Our experience and. knowledge is at your 
THE DeVILBISS CO. 
236 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Sales and Service Branches 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
F.ancisco, W.ndsor, Ont. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 


 DeW/biss 
Spray-tinvsuine SYStEM 


DOES THE WORK OF FIVE MEN 


disposal. 

















Better 
Color-Matching 
Light 





The aluminized finish of Aerolux Industrial 
Shades retains the full light value of sun- 
light, yet shuts out heat and _ glare—in- 


creases efficiency of workers. You can 
match colors with the full assurance that 
light coming through Aeroluxed windows 
will not be changed—no part of the spec- 
trum is filtered out as with other finishes. 
Aerolux Shades also let in 50% to 70% 
more light. 

Many textile mills and leading industrial 
plants in all lines find Aerolux Shades an 
efficient, economical installation for plant 
and office. Write for details. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2858 Oakland Ave.., Waukesha, Wis. 


_ JAEROLUX 


ee, INDUSTRIAL 


an WINDOW SHADES 





ventilators, yet oc- 
cupy a minimum of 
room space, 
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ARE YOU SELLING this 


HE demand for smart chil- 
dren’s half-hose is almost in- 
exhaustible. Fashion prescribes 
catchy color effects .. 
lace effects, too, and the popular 


stripes. 


The Spiral Floating Striping 
Machine is ideal for this work. 


With it you can 
supply the call 
for novel designs 
in moderate priced 
hose ... which 
means large and 
steady profits. 
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Note the attractive type of 
hose produced on this machine. 
There is practically no limit to 
the variety of designs that can 
be knit . . . each right in 
the vogue, and a business 


builder. 


Two-tone effects as well as 
horizontal stripes may 
be secured with the 
Spiral Floater. Fancy 
and striping attach- 
ments can be readily 
disconnected and plain 
hose produced. 


. clock and 


The 
SPIRAL 

FLOATING 
STRIPING 
MACHINE | 


Built into models 
HH, K and B | 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


—— See Aiso—— 
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KNIT GOODS 





Underwear Trade’s 
Greater Confidence 


SpringOrders Show Improvement— 
Begin to Figure on Fall 1929 
Opening 

A new and deep-rooted confidence 
was the dominant sentiment in the 
underwear field, this week. This con- 
idence was based upon the belief, 
quite generally shared, that the pres- 
ent cold spell has definitely opened 
the winter season. True, it had not 
affected sales perceptibly, during the 
tirst half of the week, according to a 
number of representative factors; 
however, they point out that the bene- 
fits of the cold weather would not 
normally be felt by the mills before 
next week at the soonest. 

The belief is that the cold weather 
has come to stay, and that it will stir 
up an extended demand for heavy- 
weights. It is reported that a num- 
ber of jobbers are still buying, here 
and there, in anticipation of just such 
i contingency. 


Price Situation 

Prices for the most part are steady. 
Indeed, they have varied but little 
since the August announcements. A 
iew reductions were noted during the 
last week, but these were not held 
to have any general significance. One 
important mill, located in upper New 
York State, was stated to have an- 
nounced a reduction of 12% to 25¢ 
per dozen on balbriggan and other 
lightweights. This news occasioned 
some surprise in the trade, the gen- 
eral feeling among mill factors being 
that present quotations do not allow 
for such a cut. One manufacturer 
said that it was “most unlikely” that 
there would be reductions by other 
important mills this season; he com- 
mented that current prices are the 
“rock bottom” and that further cut- 
ting would allow an inadequate mar- 
gin of profit. 


Spring orders continued active, 
throughout the week. These were 


“feelers” for the most part, and did 
not assume any great proportions. 
However, the steadiness of the spring 
demand at this date is viewed as in- 
dicating an early and 
spring season. 


extended 


Opening Time Uncertain 
The time of opening of the new 
season is still much in doubt. One 
mill representative this week said he 
hought the season would open at ap- 
proximately the same time as other 
ears; that is, between the latter part 
November and early December. 
lill men generally are full of con- 
lence for the new season. They 
lorecast a season of active, though 
not sensational buying, with prices 
steady and the normal amount of re- 

(Continued on page 149) 


Heavier Hosiery Improves 





Repeat Business on Staples—Several 


New Movements 


OSIERY mills reported a general 

slowness, with some activity in 
heavier weight goods, during the past 
week. The high temperatures pre- 
valent throughout October have con- 
sistently slackened the demand among 
jobbers, it is stated. However, the 
sharp snap of the week-end and the 
early days of this week provoked 
new optimism. It is too early yet for 
this change to affect mill orders, fac- 
tors said, but they believe continued 
cold weather will react favorably on 
all of the heavier weights, especially 
wools, wool and cottons, 
silks, and such mixtures. 


Socks for Women 

Jobbers noted an increased demand 
for heavier weight goods this week, 
as result of the cold weather. The 
drop in temperature stimulated the 
call for all-wools, and especially 
helped in starting the season for 
heavyweight sports socks for women. 
This latter fad appears to be on the 
increase. So far, the call is for socks 
to be worn above sheer and service 
weight silk hosiery. Manufacturers 
and jobbers who have been studying 
this trend believe that the “socks for 
women” vogue will be mainly con- 
fined to the sports field; that is, to 
the use of such heavyweight socks 
for wear over ordinary stockings. 
There is little immediate likelihood 
of women turning to socks as a sub- 
stitute for full-length hosiery, these 
observers contend. The coming cold 
weather, of course, is their main 
argument to support this belief, and 
they admit that they are doubtful as 
what 


wool and 


to may develop when next 
spring suggests the possibility of 


socks as a substitute for full-length 
good. 
Rayons vs. Inferior Silks 

There is continued discussion of 
the problem of over-production. One 
of the healthiest signs, in this regard, 
certain manufacturers say, is the 
trend toward elimination of the 
inferior grades of full-fashioned silk 
hose. More and more mills, indeed, 
are dropping the $1 silk lines, and 
turning these machines instead to the 
production of various rayon numbers. 
This tendency, which first became sig 


nificant last summer, has _ slackened 
somewhat, but has by no means 
abated. Mill men feel increasingly 


that the substitution of good quality 
rayon numbers for the very inferior 
silk goods would be helpful to the 
trade as a whole. Such a develop- 
ment, they say, would build consumer 
confidence in both silk and 
fields, inasmuch as it would 


rayon 
elimin 


Are Under Way 


ate much of the shoddy silk product, 
and instead give the consumer a 
high grade and durable rayon number. 

\ fair amount of repeat business 
is noted on certain lines. Staples are 
reported to be moving at a quiet pace. 


Various fancies which were intro- 
duced in the last few weeks have 
been well received, it is stated. How- 


ever, there is no outstanding pressure 


of demand, except possibly among 
those firms which are stressing gift 
merchandise. The rapid approach of 
the season has had _ its 
normal effect in this field; mills pro- 


ducing goods that lend themselves to 


Christmas 


gift consumption report a_ steady 
inflow of holiday orders. 
The Mending Vogue 
Certain watchful mill factors are 


wondering whether the advent of the 
various new hosiery repair machines 
will have any effect on trade. The 
tendency among manufacturers is to 
discount the claims put forth by the 
firms sponsoring these devices, as re- 
gards extending the life of the stock 
ing. However, the question inevitably 
comes up—if the repair machines of- 
fer the consumer a quick, cheap and 
satisfactory mending service, will it 
result in a reduction of hosiery con 
sumption by the ultimate purchaser . 
To this query, those mill men who 
have been studying the subject, an 
swer no. Their argument is_ that 
dominated mainly by 
style appeal in the purchase of hos 
iery; color and construction are the 
main issues, it is argued; therefore, 
when 


women are 


color or fashions change, the 
consumer will buy the new numbers. 
of how effectively the 
repair machines function. Such, at 
least, is the contention among certain 


factors. 


irrespective 


Promote New Underwear Styles 





Representatives of Knit Underwear 
Industry Visit Retailers in 22 Cities 


IVE representatives from the 
Merchandising Division of the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 


facturers of America recently visited 
22 of the leading cities in New Eng- 
land, the East, South and Middle 
West for the purpose of studying the 
knit underwear conditions,—of bring- 
ing to the attention of underwear 
buyers the work being done by the 
Merchandising - Advertising Division 
of the industry,—and to introduce 
the new types of men’s and children’s 
knit undergarments designed by the 
Stvling Division. 

The cities visited included Boston, 
Providence, New Haven, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chat- 
tanooga, Louisville, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus (Ohio), Cleveland, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis. 

The colorful Stencilknit underwear 
for children made an instant appeal, 
and trial orders for this merchandise 
were placed the leading style 
stores in each of the cities visited. 

\ large number of men’s knit 
underwear window displays were 
noticed in the majority of the cities, 
but in those displays there was a 
pronounced lack of color when com- 
pared with other lines of apparel. 

selieving that it is thoroughly 
practicable and highly desirable to 
produce knitted underwear in modern 
design and color, the director of the 
Merchandising Department of the 
Knit Underwear Industry, Byron G. 


by 


Moon, has recommended that the 
manufacturers produce a new type 
two-piece undergarment to be known 
“Shirt and 
union suit to 
“Waistline” union suit. 

The “Shirt” is to be 
two-button 
pullover 


as Long,” and a 


be known = as 


new 
the 


an English 
pullover or Dutch neck 
with quarter 
sleeves and color in the cuffs. 
“long” 


stvle length 

The 
is to be a three-quarter length 
with colored cuffs and colo: 
in the waistband. 

The “Waistline” union suit is to 
be made with quarter length sleeves 
and three-quarter length legs with 
colored cuffs throughout and a supet 
imposed two-inch knitted belt at the 
Waistline in 


drawer 


color to match or har 


monize with 


the cuffs. 


hese proposed new types) ot 


undergarments were discussed with 
the retailers called upon, and all of 
them expressed a desire to se 


samples when available, as they 
convinced that 


are 
this is an era of styl 
and color. 

It was made evident that, more and 
more, the retailers are making use ot 
the data supplied to them by the in 
dustry, and are willing to cooperate 
by showing the new styles when they 
are produced. There was found to 
be an increasing tendency by the re 
tailers to offer both two-piece and 
athletic styles in knitted underwear 
in fall and winter weights. 

It was also found that a constantly 
growing number of retailers are 
showing knitted running trunks, and 
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In the Rayon industry, the Wildman 
Body Machine stands supreme 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


. confidently expected that the 
ing spring will show a decided 
rease in the production of knitted 
letic union suits as well as knitted 
ts and knitted track pants 


Sweaters in Demand 





emand Has Gained During Last 
Few Weeks 
steady call for staple sweater 
. was reported this week. Factors 
d the volume of orders had shown 
onsistent rise during the last few 
eks. The lull period which sweat- 
went through earlier is now defi- 
rely on the wane, and all indications 
« for a continuation of the present 
usiness, mill men stated. Some firms 
narked an exceptional call, during 
e last few days; indeed, several mills 
id they were obliged to turn down 
ihbstantial orders, as their plants 
ere already working at capacity. 
his active buying has also affected 
e novelties, it was said. The rise 
call for these lines was perhaps less 
arked than that for staples, but it 
is considerable nevertheless. The 
ther outerwear lines were said to be 


njoying a conservative but steady 
iarket. 

One of the features ot the big 
taple demand, according to a_ well 


nown mill factor, was the emphasis 

simpler tailored styles for women 
his executive stated that his more 
eminine sweater numbers were being 
assed over by jobbers in favor of the 
<weater with the “mannish” cut. The 
ill man in question thought that this 
rend was significant, as possibly in- 
icating a further tendency among 
omen toward the masculine line in 
| knit outerwear. 


Barnes, McGoey & Ely Divides 
Into Two Firms 

\nnouncement is made of a separa- 
on of the mill business of the firm 

Barnes, McGoey & Ely, mill sales 
New York. This firm was 
rganized 20 years ago, and succeeded 
e earlier firm of Barnes & McGoey 
t is stated that the name of Barnes, 
IcGoey & Ely will be dropped, and 


vents, 


e business will be divided between 
firms that 
These 


been 
the 
rnes McGoey Corp., with offices at 
New 


new have just 


nized. firms are: 


Broadway, York, and of 
h John McGoey is the head; and 
M. S. Ely Knitwear Corp. The 


firm will remain in the quarters 

e original firm at 345 Broadway. 

e Barnes McGoey Corp., takes 

r all the underwear business of the 

firm, with the exception of the 

tlong” line, and also plans to add 

imber of important sweater and 

lines, it is stated. The Ely 

\nitwear Corp., takes over all the 

riicipal sweater lines, including the 

branded lines of Thermo Mills, 
innounced 


New Firm of Silk Hosiery Con- 
veriers 


The Lefcort Hosiery Co., with 
offices at 366 Fifth Ave., New York, 
has been organized by Lef 
cort and Martin Lefcort. The forme: 
is president of the new 
and the latter, secretary-treasurer. 
They were formerly vice-president and 
director of the Merit Hosierv Co., 
Ozone Park, Long Island 


Joseph 


corporation 


The Lefcort Company will contract 
for hosiery in the 
will finish and sell. 


gray which they 
Chey will handle 


women’s full-fashioned silk goods to | 


wholesale in finished state at from Sto 
to $20 per dozen 


Kenosha Plant the Victim of 
Bombing 
Despatches from Kenosha, Wis.. 


state that damages estimated at about 
$25,000 were caused by the bombing 


ot the Allen-A Co. knitting mills 
warehouse and power plant last Satur- 
day night. The warehouse and 


power plant were practically wrecked 
and it was learned that several thou- 
sand dollars’ damage was done to the 
fender making plant of the Nash 


Motors Co. located opposite the Allen- | 


A Co. Police reported that they 
found nothing to aid them in their in- 


vestigation. They attributed the 
bombing to the labor trouble at the 


plant the last nine months 





J. W. Day & Co. to Sell Sweat- 
ers of McLoughlin Textile Corp. 


The McLoughlin Textile Corp. has 


appointed John W. Day & Co. as its | 


sole selling agent for the McLoughlin 
line of sweaters, effective with the 
opening of the lines for 1929. The 
McLoughlin line has been handled by 
the firm’s own selling organization. 


John W. Day & Co. formerly acted as | 


selling agents for the Gilbert Knitting 
Co. until Gilbert announced that its 
merchandise would be handled through 
its own sales force with the opening 
of the new lines 


Underwear Confidence 


(Continued from page 147) 


ordering. Here and there, of course, 
one finds the usual optimist who looks 
through rose-colored glasses; several 
of these factors, questioned this week, 
said next 


season would in 


all proba- | 


bility duplicate the present situation, | 


with the mills 


manufacturing prac- | 
tically “to order.” This view, how- 
ever, is not generally shared. For the 


most part, the mill men take the atti- 
tude that they will be more than satis- 
fied with a normally healthy season. 

The trade is looking forward with 
keen interest to the A. K. U. M. A. 


convention at Utica, N. Y., opening | 


Nov. 14. Full details of this gather- 
ing, including a program of sessions, 
appeared in TEXTILE 
Oct. 12: 


Wort of | 













With Brinton machines in 
your mill, you have their 
reliable quantity - quality 
production as one basic 
factor to depend on in 
plotting your selling plan. 


Let us send you full 


of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


information 
















the Continent 
Leicester, Eng 


t Britain and 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., 


ee ad 





fustralia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 

Sor America M Buchsbaum, Calle 

Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic 

China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 


Road, Shanghai, China. 
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Double Point 
HESE are a few of the many 
designs that can be made on “‘Ban- 

ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 

make ‘“‘Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 


featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 






PADAIUAAL AOA Vinee am 
Seat wna 







Single Point : Triple Point 


AND. FACTORY = 
PAWTUCKET . RHODE ISLAND firm 
New York Sales and Show Rooms 


93 Worth Street, New York 





Southern Offices 1 
| coupe eutee Tarra James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms ——CATALOG—— Commercial Bank Bidg. " 
Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. ss 


High Point, N. C. 
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Obituary 





Bruce R. Murray 

Bruce R. Murray, associated with the 
Philadelphia office of the Erwin Yarn 
Co.. and identified with the cotton yarn 
for 30 years, died suddenly at his 
home, Oct. 26, at the age of 56 years, 
death being due to heart disease. He 
was one of the most widely known 
cotton yarn salesman in the Pennsylvania 
territory and enjoyed the friendship of 
manufacturers throughout this 

Mr. Murray started in the 
yarn business with the firm of 
William D’Olier & Co., in 1899, and 
remained with this concern, the name 
of which was later changed to Franklin 
D'Olier & Co., for more than 20 years. 
After severing this connection he was 
appointed sales representative for the 
Hartsell Mills Co., Concord, N. C., and 
sold the product of this mill in the 
Pennslyvania territory for a number of 
years until he became a member of the 
sales organization of the Erwin Yarn 
Co., the concern with which he was 
connected at the time of his death. Mr. 
Murray was one of the pioneer yarn 
men in the Philadelphia market and his 
place will be difficult to fill. He is 
survived by his widow and one daughter 
and was a member of Meridan Sun 
Lodge, 158, F. & A. M. Funeral services 
were held on Tuesday from his residence, 


1131 Foulkrod St., Frankford. 


trace 


cotton 
section. 
cotton 


Tracy W. Pratt 

Tracy W. Pratt, aged 67, president of 
the West Huntsville Cotton Mills, asso- 
ciated enterprises, and with interests in 
many other business and manufacturing 
concerns in Huntsville, Ala., died Mon- 
day night of a sudden heart attack, after 
returning home from the Rotary Club 


dinner. Mr. Pratt came to Huntsville, 
from Pierre, S. D., in 1891, and with 
Joshua Coons established the West 


Huntsville Cotton Mill. He was a mem- 
ber of many clubs and fraternities. He 
had been several times president of the 
Huntsville Chamber of Commerce, and 
was instrumental in bringing most of the 
textile industry now in operation in 
Huntsville. He was also credited with 
securing a great army encampment for 
Huntsville during the Spanish-American 
War. He is survived by his widow, a 
son and two daughters. 


Charles Aikman 


Charles Aikman, of Collins & Aikman 
Corp. 


p., textile manufacturers, died Friday 
{ last week in Fanwood, N. J., at the 


ge of 80. Funeral was held at his home 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Although Mr. Aik- 
man had retired from active business 


some years ago, he remained as first 
vice-president and a member of the board 
1 directors of the company. His firm 
was founded in 1840 by G. L. Kelty, an 
uncle. When the latter died in 1899 the 
fm was incorporated as Collins & Aik- 
nd the plant moved to Philadel- 
pha, Later on more mills were added in 
states and in 1927 the company 
came the Collins & Aikman Corp. Mr. 
\ikman was a vice-president of the Bre- 
\ Savings Bank. His widow and a 
survive. 





Arthur I. Martin 


\rthur I, Martin, connected for many 
fars with the distribution of blankets, 


tied uddenly last Saturday in the 
fost Graduate Hospital, New York, 
‘iter a short illness. Mr. Martin 


TEXTILE WORLD 


was 54 years old. He _ spent prac- 
tically all of his lifetime in the dry 
goods trade, starting 30 years ago with 
Clarence Whitman & Co. 
of experience selling the Esmond line, 
Mr. Martin went to the Carolina Cotton 
& Woolen Co., merchandising that com- 


pany’s blankets output through its New | 
He later took charge of the | 
Tremont & Suffolk blanket department | 
For a time he | 


York office. 


of Ridley Watts & Co. 
was with Smith, Hogg & Co., on the 
York Manufacturing Co. account. On 
Oct. 1 Mr. Martin returned to the 
blanket field by joining the Dorman 
Commission Co. He is survived by a 
widow and one William Martin, 
who is connected with the Pacific Mills. 
He was a member of the Merchants’ 
Club. 


son, 


H. E. Fisher 


Henry E. Fisher, who for ten 


had been treasurer of the Contoocook 
Mills in New Hampshire, and whose 
business life has been with the textile 


industry, died on Oct. 26 at his home in 
Boston, Mass., following an illness of 
heart disease, aged 78 years. He was a 
native of Newmarket, N. H., and at 
one time was connected with textile 
plants in Lawrence, Mass., and Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Fisher was a 32nd degree 
Mason. He is survived by two daughters, 
Miss Edith C. Fisher, who lived with her 
father; and Mrs. Frederick Forster of 
Atlanta; and a brother, Lucian Fisher, 
who at one time was associated with the 
Boston Globe. Mrs. Fisher died 10 
years ago. - 
Benjamin W. Baker 
Benjamin W. Baker, president 
treasurer of the Virginia Cotton 
Swepsonville, N. C., died suddenly at his 
home in Raleigh, from a heart attack. 
He was 54 years. He had been president 


and 


of the company for many years, having | 
He was | 


moved to Raleigh 32 years ago. 
director of the Commercial National 
Bank, and had been a city alderman in 
Raleigh. He was born in Maryland. 


He is survived by his widow and two | 





daughters. 
Henry L. Lovett 

Henry L. Lovett, associated with the 

Otis Company for the last 42 years, died 


at his home at the Hampshire House, 
Ware, Mass., on Oct. 28, following a 
long illness of heart disease, aged 85 


Mr. Lovett, who was a native 
of Monson, Mass., was a veteran of the 
Civil War, enlisting in the Massachu 
setts Volunteers, Heavy Artillery. He 
leaves five daughters. 


vears. 


Michael Smith 
Michael Smith, foreman of spinning 
at the Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort 
Plain, N. Y., died last week from in- 
juries received in an automobile acci- 
dent. He was 45 years old and was 
one of the oldest and most valued em- 


ployes of the company. His wife and 
one son are the survivors. 
Horace L. Clark 
Horace L. Clark, manufacturer and 


bank president, died in Worcester, Mass., 


on Oct. 27, of heart trouble, aged about | 
He started with the Williston | 


90 years. 
Knight Mfg. Co. as a bookkeeper and 
later became president. 


Charles P. Van DerKar 


Charles P. VanDerKar, Newport, Me., | 


for many years overseer at the Newport 
Woolen Mills, died recently at the East- 
ern Maine General Hospital at Bangor, 
Maine, following a long illness of heart 
trouble, aged 60 years. 


After 20 years | 


years | 


Mills, | 
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Ww HEN the pumpkin’s in 
the pie and the turkey’s in the 


oven—why it’s Thanksgiving! 
And Torringtons are glad 
too, because so many expert 


knitters use them. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 






ESTABLISHED 1866 


ington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 


C 8 BARKER 8 CO.. LTO 
140-144 W. 220 STREET 
NEW YORK 


Tai 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 


PHILADELPHIA BUENOS AIRES 





FACTORIES AT 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 


TORRINGTON. CONN 
AACHEN. -GERMANY 








cJhe (Jorrington (dmpany 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANY 
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WOOL—a Natural Fibre— 
should be decorated with _ 
SILK —Another Natural 


Fibre of equal tenacity. 


For certain uniformity use 


AMERICAN SPUN SILK YARNS 
100% PURE SILK— 


Silk in its most economical form 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. , 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. Yo 


a 
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Wool Goods Await Election 





Market Is Confident, However, and 


Finds Benefit 


a certain amount of 
in the atmosphere oi 
goods market, perhaps 
the nearness of election. 
who dote on statistics and 
prove anything by the judi- 
use of pencil and _ paper, 
ave their heyday every four years. 
the automobile and radio, now con- 
-idered as necessities rather than lux- 
uries, may be blessed or cursed as 
aids or deterrents to staple businesses 
and the expounder of either side can 
always gain a sympathetic ear. There 
is no doubt that the radio has brought 
politics and the political campaign 
into the home and has done its share 
to cause the enormous increase of 
registration, especially among the 
women voters. All of which adds to 
the complexities of any accurate fore- 
casting, especially to the unbiased 
observer. Anything is possible and 
if there should be a change of admin- 
istration with the resultant change of 
business in general would 
probably have a let-down until confi- 
dence had heen restored. After 
luesday the retention or change oi 
the party in power will be a known 
fact and then buyers can draw their 
own conclusions as to the future. 

lhe weather has taken a distinct 
change for the better and has already 
served to revive interest, in spot 
goods especially. Under present buy- 
ing and selling conditions the retailer, 
manufacturer, and mill are so closely 
linked together that a few cold or 
warm days will almost immediately 
cause either a rush or a request to 
hold up shipments. 


HERE is 
hesitancy 
the wool 
to 
rhose 


due 


ean 
e1ous 


policies, 


lhe production possible with the 
equipment in this country and the ad- 
verse ratio that it has with consump- 
tion, is one of the specters confront- 
ing the mill man. Business comes in 
vaves and must be secured while the 
market is in a buying mood. There is 
only little forward buying done, as 
the term was formerly understood. 
Most of it is for quick delivery, and 
unable to work under forced 
which usually means _ night 
work, are unable to get the business. 
his mitigates against there being a 
ore even spread of yardage through- 
out the mills and presents the con- 
trasting picture of some keeping all 
‘vailable looms occupied for 24 hours 
t day over a period of two or three 
months, and others barely able to 
keep going. Night work is decried 
hy many, but it is utterly impossible 
uncer present merchandising condi- 
‘lors to satisfy the consumer demand 
by any other method. Those so 
equ pped take advantage of the situ- 


those 


draft, 


in Cooler Days 


ation and book orders for and pro- 
duce whatever amount of goods they 


can sell and deliver in the allotted 
time. 
a a 
Overcoatings: ‘(he turn about of 


the weather has done much to alle- 
viate the situation of the overcoating 
manufacturers, whose recent lull was 
similarly caused by weather condi- 
tions. There seem to be larger 
stocks of this class of fabric than any 
other in the market, but they are not 
regarded as burdensome and _ conti- 


dence is expressed that all will be 

cleaned out before the season is over. 
* 7 ‘« 

Women’s Wear: Coiicident with 


the belief of the makers of fine wor- 
steds for women’s wear that this sea- 
son will see a revival of worsted 
dress goods, comes the statement to 
the effect that woolen goods also are 
due for a come back. Besides their 


appearance at leading sporting af- 
fairs, women have entered and are 
still making their presence felt in 


many lines of athletic endeavor. This 
establishes a certain style trend and 
reaches even who have never 
wielded a mashie-niblic, nor watched 
twenty-two youths commit assault 
and battery on the football field. 
Tweeds are confidently expected to be 
used as both coatings and suitings for 
spring sports wear, both in plain and 
fancy effects with greater stress on 
the fancies. All types of soft finish 
fabrics in camel’s hair and camel’s 
hair effects, fancy selvedge goods and 
ombre stripes are thought well of. 


those 


Burlaps Steadier 


Prices Settle After Decline Both 
in N. Y. and Calcutta 

Aiter a decline prices both on spots 
and futures were steady in the New 
York burlap market at mid-week, al- 
though Calcutta showed a 
further decline. Buyers showed little 
interest in merchandise either near by 
or in distant positions, preferring in 
most instances to await some further 
information on the mill situation in 
Calcutta. It is reported that Calcutta 
mill men will meet Nov. 6 to con- 
sider increasing working hours. Spot 
8 oz. 40s were at 6.90c and afloat 
goods at 6.85c; November shipments 
at 6.65¢; December at 6.60c and Janu- 
ary March at 6.65 to 6.70c. Spot 
1014 oz. 40s were at 10.00¢ and afloats 
at 9.80c; November shipments at 
8.95¢; December at 8.80¢ and January 
March at 8.7oc. 


cables 


Market Interest Narrower 





Particular Cotton Fabrics 
Become Focus of Attention 


HE cotton goods market, gray 

goods especially, has reached a 
point where attention is focused on 
individual fabrics and their trends 
rather than on any broad, general 
movement. The best of the activity 
is centered on print cloths, and carded 
broadcloths, while sheetings are more 
or less spotty, depending upon the indi- 
vidual mill. The general market is 
steady. With the belief that any ser- 
ious dip in raw cotton is impossible, 


price strength is very prominent. 
Some further advances have taken 


place in print cloth prices and these 
have encountered strong resistance 
from buyers, particularly when they 
have been interested in goods for the 
more distant deliveries. 

The trade has class 
fabric after another pick up and main- 
tain its position and the feeling is 
that those that are now laggards will 
shortly strengthen their position. 

*« 
Cloths: lhe goods 
market continues to be dominated by 
the print cloths. he demand has been 
active with prices firm and on some 
constructions, advancing. — Inquiries 
have broadened to such an extent that 
some buyers are trying to place busi 
ness for the first quarter of the coming 
year at the prices current for near-by 
deliveries. Sellers expect a stronger 
rather than a weaker market and have 
not been inclined to do business past 
December unless at an eighth of a 
cent advance. In some instances, 
mainly toward the close of last week 
when cotton dipped a few points, both 
sides have managed to get together on 
price. Even then the majority of mills 
were not favorably disposed to con 
tract very far ahead. 
* x * 

Wide Sheetings, Sheets and Pillow 
Cases: he supposition that stocks 
of sheets and wide sheetings in dis 
tributors’ hands were light seems to be 
born out by the general covering of 
requirements aiter advanced 


seen oie ot 


Print vray 


prices 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Nov. I Oct. 24 Now. 21927 
Spot cotton, N.. Y 19. 45¢ 20. 20¢ 21.40¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in, 64x60, 7.60 64¢ 54-6114 614-SK6¢ 
3834-in., 64x60, 5.35 7%¢ = =734-T7e¢ = 34-884 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75. 9%e Océ 9%-Oloe 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 9% 97497 .¢ 108-1084 ¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 10/4-1l¢ ll¢ 114%¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. 874-%¢ 8%4-9¢ 12-124¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. 10%¢ 10%¢ 12%¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. 84 8)n¢-8549 914-9¢ 
Pajama Checks 
36\-in., 72x80, 4.70. 874-9¢  834-0¢ o%¢ 
36)4-in., 64x60, 5.75 754¢ 714-7%¢ 734¢ 
‘ Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 1i¢ ll¢ 12\%¢ 
Denims, 2.208... ... ‘ 17¢ 17¢ 19¢ 
Ticki | a 21-22%4¢ 21-22%¢ 25-26¢ 
Standard prints...... o¢ 9¢ 834¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in.. 10%¢ 1o%¢ 10%¢ 


were announced. = In the at 
tempted bearing-down efforts of most 
buyers for several weeks prior to this 
announcement, this list may be 
taken as an indication that prices are 
trending upward rather than down- 


view OL 


new 


ward. The various lines of colored 
sheets and pillow cases which re 
mained unchanged when bleached 


goods were advanced in July, are ex- 
pected to move up soon 
oo a 
Turkish Towels: (olored tilling 
turkish towels continue to sell in very 
good volume and there is a steady and 
sometimes active demand the 
dobby and jacquard numbers. Vari 
ous mills making the colored numbers 
are unable to ship any goods out ot 
stock and report that they are sold up 
for the next four to six weeks 
bers have evidently allowed stocks to 
become depleted and unless they enter 
the market soon they may endanger 
their holiday and first of the year sale 
business. 


for 


Even with the general cde 
mand centering on the more colortul 
numbers, the distribution of plain 
white turkish towels is said to be un 
impaired in club, institution and hotel 
quarters. 


e 


Linings: [lair interest has been 
maintained in lining fabrics with a 


gradual decline at the latter part of the 
week. The attitude of buyers indi 
cates that they are content to await 
future developments when they ar 
not in actual need of goods. 
Osnaburgs: Inquiries from = the 
bag trade has been more numerou 
than for time but have not 
generally materialized as sales. he 
36-inch material which has lain dot 
mant, perked up a bit and some sales 


were reported at the same figure as 


some 





before—much too low from the mills’ 
standpoint 
t * * 
Sheetings: Chere is still a con 


trasting picture afforded by the sheet- 
ing situation. Those mills that cur 
tailed during the summer months are 
generally sold up for the next six to 
eight weeks, whereas those which con- 
tinued production find that their stocks 
on hand are greater than they care to 
All agree that prices have been 
unsatisfactory, although firm, and the 
inability to raise them may perhaps 
be due to the accumulated stocks and 


see, 


the natural desire of the owners to 
dispose of them. 
k k 
Napped Goods and Blankets: the 
cooler weather has stirred up some 


trade in napped goods and_ blankets. 
The cutters purchased a rather tair 
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Section for section it produces more revenue 
than any other machine in the stocking industry. 
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TWEE-FASHIORNED KNITTING MACHINE 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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Fabrics—Continued 


rdage of fancy and bleached flannels 
stly for spot and nearby deliveries, 
d found many of the choicer quali- 
es unavailable for immediate ship- 
ment. Not much interest was accorded 
future contracts as the openings for 
next season are expected to take place 
during the latter part of November. 
ie fact that the jobbing and retail 
trades had not heavily covered on part 
wool blankets was evidenced by the 
number of new and repeat orders com- 
ng after a few cold days. 





\(moskeag Mfg. Co. Maintains 
Same Prices for Ginghams for 
Coming Spring 

Jarvis & Dunbar, agents for the 
\moskeag Manufacturing Co., an- 
nounced that prices on ginghams for 
December to April deliveries, would 
remain unchanged. This has been 
considered as being the wisest course 
to take. There is no pretension that 
the gingham business has been, or is, 
big or good, but there have been indi- 
cations that the trade, which formerly 
had been disinclined to even take any 


interest in this class of merchandise, 
has been manifesting a much more 
friendly attitude. With the idea of 
encouraging such buyers, it was 
deemed advisable to retain the same 
price levels. 

The 19,000 range has been remade 
to some extent. There are still pat- 
terns that are essentially ginghams 
but there has been an effort to intro- 
duce smaller effects to more nearly ap- 
proximate the current patterns in 
printed fabrics. Woven goods have 
their limitations when it comes to fol- 
lowing the trend in prints, but this 
company has included some changes 
which are expected to be well received 
by the trade. Bright colorings in neat 
designs are generally featured. Dobby 
work on plain grounds is offered in 
many combinations, one of which is 
termed an airplane effect, by reason 
of the impression given by the design. 

Amory, Browne & Co. are main- 
taining present prices unchanged for 
spring, 1929, on the various gingham 
and woven dress fabric products of 
the Lancaster Mills and Boston Mfg. 
Co. 


Prints Well Established in Silks 





Good Styling and Colors 
Make for Their Popularity 


RINTS and still more and better 
prints is the tune of the broadsilk 
market for the coming season. The 
outstanding development of the broad- 
silk market during the last two weeks 
has been the unusually early interest 
in prints for southern resort wear. 
The low end manufacturers are evi- 
dently preparing to play up prints 
more than ever, but they are interested 
in such bizarre designs that their ac- 
tivity is not likely to disturb the busi- 
ness of the medium and better class 
trade. The print buying for resort 
wear follows fashion trends, that is 
the customers are choosing different 
types of designs with special uses in 
mind, and are stressing the importance 
of combining prints with plain colors 
that match the backgrounds. Dark 
prints for immediate wear under win- 
ter coats are going exceedingly well. 
Flat crepe in high color that will set 
off sunburn is also greatly in demand 
for southern wear. There is active 
business in satin in light colors be- 
cause of the fashion prominence of 
these colors for evening. The sale of 
satin for daytime wear is relatively 


ln past seasons the demand for coat- 

ings at this time was chiefly for black, 

but this year predictions that color 

uld be more important than ever 

borne out by the fact that buyers 

colored coatings. 

ist of the leading broadsilk houses 

by now presented their lines for 

ng and report an unusually good 
ption from buyers. 

he keynote of luxury sounded in 

‘all fabrics is being carried out as 

1 as possible in the printed styles 





shown for spring and although prints 
are bing stressed again after several 
seasons of use, the beauty and color 
schemes of designs seem to bear out 
the contention that such styling and 


unusual patterns would put them 
across once more. 
*x* * * 


Velvets: In chiffon or transparent 
types have had a more than successful 
season. All stocks are practically 
cleared. Black formed a large pro- 
portion of sales much to the surprise 
of manufacturers. 


*x* * * 


Crepe Backed Satins: [all styles 
well cleared and some new spring 
prints being produced on this type of 
fabric. 

* 


* x 


Crepes: Flat crepes now enjoying 
good demand. Cantons increasing to 
some extent. 


* * * 


Chiffons and Georgettes: \n new 
spring styles are being featured in 
collections of all houses in exception- 
ally beautiful printed designs of which 
the pen and ink patterns stand out 
especially. 

ok 


a 


Silk Situation at a Glance: PRoDUC- 
TION—Increasing on spring fabrics. 

DeEMAND—Mostly over now for fall 
fabrics, but some advance orders are 
being placed for spring numbers. 

Stocks—Well cleared. 

SENTIMENT—A firm market is cre 
ating optimistic outlook and belief that 
the spring season will reach a satis- 
factory volume of business. 
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narne TWINES 
THREADS 
For hand and The Trade-Mark Flax - Hem 
machine work ern Jute - Guns 
LINEN YARNS 
The Linen Thread Co. 
200 Hudson St., New York 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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LINO SOLDERED REEDS 


LEESE REEDS A SPECIALTY 


For Weaving Curtain Lenos 


Marquisettes of All Kinds 


90 Bayley Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Wool and Wire Weaving 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


STRUCTURAL and 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


The design and inspection of con- 
struction of textile mills, industrial 
plant buildings, and special structures, 
including all structural and architec- 
tural features. Mull Office Buildings 
and Housing. 


MECHANICAL 


The organization or reorganization of 
machinery layouts and power for 
textile and other industries. 


POWER-Water, Electrical, Steam 


Power developments for private enter- 
prises or Public Service. Examinations 
and Reports. 


VALUATIONS or 
APPRAISALS 


For purposes of taxation, insurance, 
purchase and sale, reorganization or 
development. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 


Examination of locations and sites for 
Industries and reports as to their 
relative value and special conditions. 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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\ew England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
»on last sales at Boston Public auction 
vod Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
ked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
. Boston dealers.) 


—_ 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Mfg., pfd.... 60 60 63 
Wool, pfd.... ae swe 
OBURGOR o6 cess 20 bk eee 
\ndroscoggin 70% 60 70 
lington see's 38%, 36 358 
CE nen eco ae 140% 143 147 
kshire Cot..... 108 115 121 
-elow-Htfd, com. v7 — 
OCS. Sack tmks x's 128% 130 135 
MIWRIIE nana were 70 80 ae 
uond, pfd....... 11s, loo 102 
tr AMOCE s .2 108 10s 108 
TORE I ac once s 5% a 7 
taumilton Woolen 264 2h 28 
Hil 5 nese eee be ele 22 2u 
sswich, pfd...... 15% 14 17 
wich, com... . 2 1 3 
awrence ....... OT% 6 69 
idlow Asso... ioe Ist Lvov 
Merrimack, com... . 140 135 150 
Nashua, com, .... 40 40 42 
Nashua, pfd....... 82k, 81 85 
Nuumkeag ....... 140 13s 140 
N. B. Ge., ptd.... x tea 
WED scccseereses Shy 3S 40 
GENO > 66a6 Some 3k os re 
ee 107 107 10u 
‘\ymouth Cordage. 641, 4 68 
rk TE rrr 20% ist 23 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid Asked 
\cusminet BEG ss cacs.st, ¥ 67% 
ltencon Mfg., com.......... 125 _— 
Reacon Mfg., pfd......... 84 
sooth Mfg., com..........- ; 25 
tooth Mfg. Co., pfd..... +r x 
SUGEGE BENE, Boye bc.0-5 0 00 ; 77% 
Butler Bee COy~ o sectscces ; 29 
Bae 9 Sa 102% ... 
lurtmouth Mfg. Co., pfd. 80 
lartmouth Mfg. Co., com 7s . 
tirhaven Mills, pfd...... : 6 
vosnold Mills, com........ a 
Gosnold Mills, pfd....... oe 20 
srinnell Mfg. Co......... 2M, ... 
lathaway Miz. Reis Ba «0c ; 76 
folmes Mfg. Co., com,... . 45 
lolmes Mfg. Co., pfd..... 2h Sa 
MIROUINIR MEOER 5.6, b. 500 ps 60's 71 
Manomet Mills .......... 5 614 
Nashawena Mill ....... , 44 : 
\. B. Cotton Mills, com.. 118 ete 
\. i. Cotton Mills, pfd.... : 85 
Neh MOONS ce ocndin i's slew 106 ee 
Nonguitt Spn. Co,........ 4 25 
‘omaquid Mills ..... - 12 
ue | Oe eu 200 Ke 
‘otomska Mills ....... 39 43 
Juissett Mills Co., com.. SO ae 
‘uuissett Mills Co., pfd.... 90 95 
NORDEA MEER” ss sre 0 0 Ate ee : 135 
BOGE TEN) 414 ieremen dais’ acd 62% 
Vumsutta Mills ...... : 491% 
WV UCHRRE BERBE ck ea es 17 19, 





Fall River Mills Stocks 


‘Quotations furnished by G. M. Hafford» 


& Co.) 
Bid | Asked 
\szenguin Printing Co. noo 312 
\rkwright Mille .......... a 5 
‘arnard Mfg. Co........ 2 22 
rden Mfg. Co., Richard. . ” 
«order City Mfg. Co....... 10 Te 
Bourne Millg Co.......... both 45 
OO EN 68a ¢ na 05i'S das 2 
i | ee cs 93 - 
OG 2d ada ens cs oe = 80 
Ssh a aa s.6 e002 40 
AY On sod aise 05-s 00 2 
iG: Gp hac 's 4-638 0% 51 eta 
inite Mills (com.).... . 18 
inite Mills (pfd.)...... ee 
& PRilip Milis.......> ; 165 
rel Lake Mills (com.).. ‘ 12 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.). 
ol a a) ae, 
CE ees vase sae aks aks 112 
hants Mfg, Co...... : 26 3 
Narragansett Mills ....... at 30 
shorn Mills (mew)....... Te - se 
Parker Mills (com.)...... 5 sca 
ker Mills (pfd.)........ 26 cae 
co eee ; 125 
imore Mfg. Co...... “4 ee 
Ae ‘ 7 12 
St EOI Biivs 5.646 00 <00we er 7 
Stevens Mfg. Co....... os 87 
on Cotton Mfg. Co.. 61 
mpanoag Mills ...... ee 10 ae 
tumoe Mills ...... - “<8 2 


Textile Stocks Start Recovery 





Buying Discounts Business Improvement 


— Investment 


Boston, Ocr. 31. 
HE tirst substantial investment in 
terest in textile 
more than 


securities 101 
a year, and the first sub- 
stantial general advance in values was 
started during the week under review, 
most active listed textiles touching 
highs for this period on Monday in 
sympathy with the advance in the 
general list. Demand since then has 
been inaintained and declines 
have been not nearly as broad as in 
many other classes of industrials. 

The wide publicity given to Her 
bert Hoover’s announcement in his 
recent Boston address that the textile 
industry had turned the corner is gen 
erally credited with advertising the 
cheapness of most textile stocks and 
eventually starting the current buying 
movement. There has been ample 
confirmation of Mr. Hoover's claim, 
the most convincing of which is the 
actual improvement that has taken 
place in textile business within the 
last few months. The more carefully 
the textile situation is analyzed, the 
more interested are investors likely to 
become in high grade stocks, and in 
many that were once listed as such 
but are no longer able to qualify. 
Facts regarding the abnormally low 
stock values of listed textile 
shares, that have been well known to 
regular investors in textile securities, 
are now becoming noised abroad and 
are largely responsible for stimulating 
demand. Speculators who have been 
following a bull market that has dis- 
counted in share values probable 
future earnings, are naturally sur- 
prised to learn that stocks of textile 
mills that are well financed, managed 
and merchandised are selling for less 
than the pro rata share of quick as- 
sets. Probably there is no class of 
securities where there is better invest 
ment opportunity of a semi-speculative 
nature than in textiles, but they have 
been comatose for so long that it is 
quite possible that outsiders will profit 
more by future advances than 
who are closer to them and know them 
best. 


well 


most 


those 


Some Typical Advances 
The American Woolen issues have 
been active on both the local and New 
York exchanges, the preferred selling 
as high on Monday as 575, or an 
advance of 1034 points since last week 
Wednesday, and closing today at 53 


or a net advance for the week oi 
63, points; the common touched a 
high of 25% on Monday and at 


today’s closing of 215 is up 3% 
points for the week. Monday's price 
for the common is the high for this 
year, and that of Monday for the pre- 


Interest 


Due to Hoover 


ferred is within about 5 points of this 
vear’s high \moskeag common sold 
as high as 21!) yesterday and at the 
close today ot 20'%* is up 1x points 
for the week Bigelow-Hartford 
a net advance for the 
and the 


ferred at 106 is up the same amount 


common shows 


week of 2 points at 97 pre 
Pacifie sold as high as 35 
and 


yesterday 
at today’s close of 334 is up 


On the New 
York exchange most of the listed tex 


3% points for the week 


tile stocks have been in active demand, 
and there has been quite a flurry in 
Consolidated Textile; the latter stock 
sold as high as 5% on Monday, but re 

Che high and 
the 


acted to 43x vesterday 
this stock fo1 


53s and 214 respectively 


low on vear were 
\t today’s local auctions there was 
the increased interest in 
textile shares that has been evident on 
the substantial advances 
were scored by Arlington, Naumkeag. 


reflection of 


exchanges : 


Nashawena, Dartmouth com., Merri 
mack pid. and Esmond, pfd. The 
only notable declines were of 4% 


points in Otis to 3834; 3 points in 
National Fabric & Finishing, com. to 
23 and 2% points in Plymouth Cord 


age to 604! 


Prosperous Knitting Mills 
Public offering of 45,000 shares ot 
the no par common stock of the Jant 


zen Knitting Mills. said to be the 
largest manutacturers of Swimming 
suits in the world, Portland, Ore., 


which issue was quickly sold, draws 
attention to the 
and success ot 
enterprise. 


remarkable growth 
this textile 
Organized in 1910 by the 
present management as the Portland 
Knitting Mills capital of 
$10,000 and starting principally as a 
retail the title 
to the Jantzen Knitting 


western 


with a 
business, was changed 
Mills in 1g18, 
and since then its sales have increased 
from $200,000 a year to over $3, 
Stitch 
not only nation 
ally but internationally advertised and 
sold. \ustralia and 
New Zealand business is handled by 
(Australia) Ltd., 


and its Canadian business is 


000,000 a Its Jantzen 


swimming suits are 


year. 


The company’s 
Jantzen which it 
controls, 
taken care of by Jantzen 
Mills of Canada, Ltd. For the fiseai 
ended August 31 last its 

aggregated $3,075,725, with net profits 
after taxes of $495,626, and with earn- 
ings on the common after preferred 
dividends of $4.65 a share. A total 
of 979.128 suits were sold last year 
and the management estimates that 
sales the current vear will exceed 
1,100,000. .\ new building is 
under construction that will increase 
the productive capacity about 35%. 


Knitting 


year, sales 


now 


The con pany has no funded debt our 
standing or authorized, and its capital 
structure consist of $1,500,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock, of which 
$400,000 is outstanding, and 100,000 
no par value common stock 
which issued 


has declared its intention ot 


shares ot 


all ot has been Phe 
company 
immediately placing the common stock 
on an annual dividend basis of $6 a 
share and has agreed to make applica 
tion to list the stock on. the Sat 


Franeciseo stock exchange 


American Thread Co. Bonds 

For the purpose of refunding $5, 
principal amount, of first 
mortgage 6% 1o vear gold bonds, ma 
turing Dec. 1 next, the American 
Thread Co.. sewing cotton manufac 


~352,.000, 
ds 


turers, has issued and is offering at 
100 and interest, $4,000,000 of first 
(closed) mortgage 512% ten veat 


gold bonds to mature Nov. 1, 1938 
lhe bonds are secured by a first mort 
gage on all the real estate, machinery 
and equipment owned by the 
Thread Co. and constitute, 
in the opinion of counsel, a first lien 


now 
\merican 


on the property mortgaged 
the 
March = 31, 


on six year period ended 
ig28, the average 
annual net earnings of the company, 
after depreciation, available for in- 
terest and Federal income taxes, was 
$1,568,650, equivalent to over seven 
times annual interest charges on this 
issue of bonds. For the year ended 
March 31, such net earnings 
amounted to $2,739,130, equivalent to 
more than twelve times such interest 
charges. Earnings of the company 
for the first five months of the current 
fiscal vear, to August 31, 1928, are in 
excess of such earnings for the cor 


1928, 


responding period of the previous 
year. On the basis of the balance 


sheet of the company as of March 31, 
1928, adjusted to give effect to this 
financing and transactions incident 
thereto, net current plus fixed assets 


will be in excess of $23,000,000 


United Merchants & Mfg. Ine. 

\lthough officials of the United 
Merchants & Manufacturers Inc., have 
issued no official statement regarding 
the progress of its plans since it took 


over two New York converting 
houses, it is understood that one will 
be forthcoming in the near future, 


and that in the meantime negotiations 
have been in progress for one or two 
finishing plants and for several Fall 
River print cloth mills It is 
claimed that Homer Loring’s original 
plan of making the first and principal 
the combination the re- 
habilitation of a number of Fall River 
print cloth mills will be carried out, 
and that no fine goods mills will be 
included at the start. The Fall River 
mulls inentioned in this connec- 
tion the Arkwright, Granite, 
Stafford, Wampanoag and Weetamoe. 
fhe Granite is a finer count propo- 


now 


objective of 


now 


are 





















An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has_ earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 





CONSULTANT 
on 


| TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 
New York City 





| 320 Broadway 


WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 










For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 









DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
Engineers 
PHILADELPHIA 

UTILITY MANAGEMENT 





NEW YORK 
PUBLIC 


CHICAGO 


REPORTS VALUATIONS 






W. E. S. DYER 
! MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


(; Tiesign, Specifications and Superin- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mill 
tendence for Textile Mills, Incustria! properties. Power Plants of every description 
and directions for their economy of operation. 


Plants and Kindred Structures. 
| Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










FEDERAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


EE 














J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 








TNA AR AN AS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE: BULL AN ESA: 











| Suitings 


















ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept J) ANN:ARBOR. MICH. USA 








| w. Stursberg, Schell & Co. | 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Talbot Mills | BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 50 to 300 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presidenc 


TONS PRESSURE 
Uniform Cloths | 




















With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
wor 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boscheri 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.4. 





Telephone Main 3593 __— Established 1854 } 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 
Old South Suber. 5 Boston 


Patents and Patent Marks-Copyrign’s © 
Special Attention to Textile Inventiones ; 












| Broadcloths 


. Selling Agents 


Suedes | 





PARKER, WILDER & CO 


New York—Boston 


Cloth Folder Fon mitts 


‘BLEACHER] ee. 


| and Measurer  “¢" Hor Circular 

anutfa re 
ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 
| Worcester Mass. 









WATSON E. COLEMAN || 
Registered Patent Lawyer | 
724 Ninth St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

| 









Victor Building 
Highest references. Best results. 
romptness assured. 
Patents and Patent Law. Trademarks Register 
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Financial—Continued 


sition than the others mentioned, but 
much coarser than the King Philip 
ind Charlton which have been pre- 
iously mentioned in connection with 
the combination. United Merchants 
« Manufacturers Inc. units, consisting 
if one share of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and one common stock 
voting trust certificate, are now being 
offered by other bankers than Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. of Boston, who under- 
wrote the issue, but that the stock has 
not already been entirely snapped up 
is not surprising in view of the very 
incomplete information available re- 
garding the ultimate character of the 
organization. 
Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 





Shrs. Mill Par Price Changs 
GPT dc seekinscsecc 100 384 i, 
10 Esmond, pfd*...... 10) 101% +14 

195 Arlington § ...cs-e. 100 39-38 +3, 
110 York .... va 3 100 19%-20% +1 
20 West Thread Co., B 10Q $2 lot 
20 Naumkeag : ‘ 100 =: 140% -140 +, 
2 Richard Borden Mfg . 100 11% 

6 Merrimack Mfg. pfd 100 7% +314 

21 Nat'l Fab. & Fin., com. 10 23 3 
&4 Nashawena geanapaes 100 54, +5 

5 Dartmouth Mfg., com 100 85144 +13% 

49 Hamilton Mfg... ; 100 ijc. 

2 Plymouth Cordage ‘ 100 641g 2% 


5 American Mfg., pfd 100 60 


618 Total 


*Ex, div 


Profits at Fall River 
King Philip, Luther and Parker 

Show Earnings for Last Year 

Fatt River, Mass.—The King 
Philip Mills more than earned their 
16% dividend on $2,250,000 capital 
during the last year and the Luther 
Mig. Co. also more than earned its 
dividend of 8% on $525,000 capital 
last year according to the financiai 
statements of the two corporations re- 
cently presented to stockholders. The 
net earnings of the King Philip were 
$446,000 after charging off $80,000 to 
The sum of $199,727 
was expended during the year for new 
equipment, mostly spinning. The 
corporation has a surplus of 1,933,000 
as against $2,060,000 at the close of 
the previous fiscal year. ‘Treasurer 
Simeon B. Chase announced that the 
tentative offer of $175 per share for 
the stock of the mill of which the 
stockholders had been notified, was still 
in the air, so to speak, but that if any- 
further developed the stock- 
holders would be duly notified. 

The Luther Mfg. Co. showed a sur- 
plus of $368,965 at the end of the year 
which is an increase of $48,362 over 
that shown at the close of the pre- 
vious year. The net earnings of the 
year were $48,000 after charging off 
$48,362 to depreciation. 

lhe Parker Mills also made a some- 
what improved showing for the year 
trom that of the previous year, the 
earnings being in excess of $200,000 
and though no dividend was paid for 
the year the quick assets were in- 
creased nearly $200,000 making the 
total quick assets $2,049,735 or nearly 
e\ual to the liabilities. 
lhe Narragansett Mills disclosed a 
nufacturing loss for the past year 
©! $63,000 and a total loss of $71,0c0 


depreciation. 


thing 


as against a slight profit for the pre 
vious year, and the liabilities are now 
$127,042 and the quick 
$111,394. The latter miil is 
goods plant whereas the King Philip, 
Parker and Luther are fine goods 
plants. 


assets are 
plain 


Southern Textile Stocks Again 

Decline 
Gastonia, N. C., 

cline of 


Oct. 27.—A de- 
8c per share in the bid price 


7 
was noted for the week ending today, 
according to the weekly average of 
the 25 more active southern textile 
stocks as released by R. S. Dickson & 
Co., the average for the week just 
ended standing at 102.82, as compared 
with 103.60 for the previous week. 

Trading in the majority of common 
stocks was quiet throughout the week. 
\ number of the preferred 
continued in demand with quotations 
practically unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. 


shares 


N. Cadi Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
ee by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia 
N. C.) 


Bid Asked 

Acme Spinning Co...... 100 105 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co o5 99 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... ore an 
> Serre a 90 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

ee t6eae es ehbins «0.0.6 «* 10 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

Paina wagua ae & wee eee 102% 104% 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 108 115 
ee es Cos anes t80 70 83 
Climax Spinning Co....... 97 105 
2 Serr ; cate 62 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 80 8S 
PRN EE ons Sa ca Cees 100 110 
Durham Hosiery, 7%, pfd. 34 38 
Durham Hosiery “B’...... es 6 
Oe a” re one 51 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 114 came 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 

ee eee 103 106 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.) 15 52 
eS Se ee eon 80 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co 13 18 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg Co., 7% 

ae ee eee 102 at 
Henrietta, 7% pfd...... 70 76 
Imperial Yarn Mills...... ee 78 
Jennings Cotton Mills.... 195 21¢ 
URIs «snk s 2-2 nm 0 0 100 106 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... Jae 102 
Op 4 eee ate 46 
CNS J. A See 160 ds 
Mansfield Mills .......... 110 117 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. . 14 20 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

EE vas 400100466 00's har 90 
2 > Ree eats 75 cers 
National Yarn Mill....... ving 91 
Parkdale Mills... ..... cece. ome 7v 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 90 100 
Ranlo Mfg. Co. il dean'® 125 135 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.... 99 105 
Roanoke Mills, 744%, Ist 

OE eee 95 99 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

ee Sele sees. a ; 95 
Rosemary, 7440. vfd... og 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 85 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. . ‘ 94 
Sterling Spinning Co...... wn we 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 97 101 
Victory Yarn Mills eas es Sek i 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... a 65 
Wiscasset Mills Co...... 215 ae 

Western Woolen Mills, Stayton, 


Ore., will start liquidation of stock next 
week according to H. G. Russell, mem- 


ber of the creditors’ committee appointed | 


to handle the liquidation. The mill, 
which was incorporated for $150,000, has 
suffered a loss of about $50,000 in the 
two years it has been in operation, and 
Mr. Russell states that the realization to 


creditors will be from 25c to 50c on the | 
dollar, The creditors’ committee includes | 
Walter Mayo, president of the Bank of 


Stayton, chairman; J. Brownstein, of 
Brownstein Co., the largest creditor; L. 
Shank of L. Shank & Co., 
scrap business, second largest creditor ; 
and Mr. Russell, of the Portland Hide 
& Wool Co. 


Portland, | 
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The Textile Development Co. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON 
COTTON MANUFACTURING 


The Textile Development Co. assists 
Cotton Mills in making the greatest saving 
that is possible in the manufacturing depart- 
ments through careful examination of 


COTTON, 

MACHINE OPERATIONS, and 

PRACTICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE VARIOUS 
TASKS 


The Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
80 Federal St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





WHEN WINTER COMES 


In Alabama, Georgia, and the Chattanooga District— 
which lines of the Central of Georgia serve—there are 
two factors which cut the cost of fuel for employes of 
textile mills. The first is short, mild winter with snow 
and ice the exception instead of the rule. The second 
is abundant coal from mines in the territory. When 
winter comes, fuel costs bear lightly on the family 
budget of the textile mill employe in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and the Chattanooga District. 


Surveys made by competent engineers give the facts 
about textile manufacturing cost factors (including 
fuel) at points in the territory served by Central of 
Georgia lines. To make these surveys available for 
you they have been printed in pamphlets. Write for 
them today. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 


cH le 


Rae. 
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ohnston Mills Company 


“Direct te Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledgcr Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bidg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING. PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company's Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


November 3, 1928 


J. H, SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s — single and ply for 
CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


i A. Reoieiudin 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 
Gastonia Philadelphia 


Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Problems Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the problems 
of other full fashioned hosiery manufacturers in 
Plaiting and Splicing Yarns. It can help you. 
Special Full Fashioned Quality 
90s /2—100s/2—120s/2 
40s/1 to 100s/1 


Mercerized—Natural or Tinted. Licensed 
for tinting under patent No. 1,496,696. 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 


Gloucester, N. J. 


Sales Office 
FORREST BROS. 


119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Service / ENVIS Deliveries 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Yarns Firm but Quiet at Chat- 
tanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Yarn prices 
here were firm during the week end- 
ing Oct. 27. There was little buying 
to liven up the lives of the local yarn 
dealers who complain that all the yarn 
consumers seem to be pretty well cov- 
ered for their immediate requirements. 


Thrown silk did reflect some life, 
however, and the prices advanced 
rather sharply during the week. The 
level for double extra in the thrown 
product is given by a local broker as 
$5.95 a pound, This is a new increase 
of about 15c¢ over the level which pre- 
vailed during the previous week. 

Current quotations on carded cones 
are on basis of 32 to 33c for 10s, and 
3414 to 35'%c for 20s. Two ply mer- 
cerized figures are still at the old 
level, which is 82c on 60s-2, $1.06 for 
8os-2 and 59c for 20s-2, Eighteens 
in the combed singles are quoted at 
41 to 42c and 70s at 72 to 74c. 


‘National Tinsel Mfg. Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis., has awarded general con- 
tract to E. R. Herman, Manitowoc, for 
proposed new three-story addition, 52 x 
150 ft., to cost approximately $45,000, 
with equipment. William J. 


Raeuber, 
Manitowoc, is architect. 
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Spinners In Strong Position 


Buyers 


Find Limited Spot 


Lots — 


Watching Cotton Market and Election 


Philadelphia. 

NDICATIONS noted by market in 

terests during the past week are 
that quite a number of manufacturers 
in the North, East and West are un- 
duly prolonging their policy of waiting 
for cotton to decline again to the 
neighborhood of 18c a pound, in 
the hope that opportunity would thus 
be afforded them to cover ahead with 
cotton yarns for several months on a 
basis of somewhere around 35¢ for 
20s-2 carded warps. 

Yarn houses, in their recent experi 
ence of trying to locate prompt or 
early supplies of carded yarn “at a 
price”, for the accomodation of certain 
of their accounts, have found com- 
paratively few sources of such sup 
plies, whether they tried to get them 
from other yarn houses or went to the 
spinners with their inquiries. 


Limited Spot Offerings 
An instance illustrating this was a 
recent inquiry for 30s-2 ball warps, of 
which 10,000 pounds were wanted for 


early shipment 
yarn, it is 


Che price bid for this 
related, three cents 
under the average of the asking prices 
of those yarn mills who said they were 
prepared to deliver before the end of 
November. No yarn in this count was 
on hand in the local market, appar- 
ently, at the price offered by the cus- 


was 


tomer. The latter was forced to raise 
his limit. 
This incident lately has been re- 


peated in the case of other numbers 
and one result looked for by the mar- 
ket is that customers, finding nearby 
deliveries firmly priced, will decide it 
is to their advantage to cover Decem- 
ber without further delay and get the 
benefit of prices about two cents under 
those asked for November deliveries. 


Awaiting Election Result 


\s viewed by the experienced dis 


tributors their custoniers probably 
have also been deterring forward yarn 
business during the last two weeks 
because of uncertainty over the out- 


come of the election, which will be 


RNS © 





history in a few days more, but will be 
followed quickly by the Crop Report 
summary on Nov. & 
of probable total ginnings of cotton 
By the middle of the month the trade 
expects to have a clear idea of the 
crop total, but the official figures are 
not thought likely to differ much from 
those issued last month. 


Watch Cotton Market 

On much greater importance, yarn 
interests hold, are the probable rate ot 
exports from the new crop, domesti 
consumption and the proportion of in 
ferior cotton, or short lengths, which 
forecasters assert will exceed that of 
last year. The present idea of the 
trade is that short length cotton will 
be ample in supply and staple cotton 
lately has not been commanding the 
premiums paid earlier in the season; 
but inch to inch and one-sixteenth 
cotton already shows signs of being 
closely held in the South and spinners 
seeking new cotton for spinning into 
standard white yarns have found con- 
trol of the immediate supply concen- 
trated into comparatively few hands. 

The effect of preliminary indications 
that possibly the carry-over of Ameri- 
can cotton from this into the 


ing Board's 


crop 


1929-1930 season may be as small as 
2,500,000 bales, yarn factors explain, 
will be gradually 


registcred on the 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 








Singles 

Deuhle carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4¢ higher, according to quality 12s 1 411% 30s 50 —5l 

Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) l4s - 414,42 = 38s 52 —53 
eect TREES TET ee) ME bak ae wes s cea 36 16s 42 121%, 40s .. ; 54 —55 
RRS indice tase iviscia oe ee oer — —37% 18s .42%—43 808 ........ -- 67 —80 
igs .. eGR me =e 1 38 3814 20s .43 —44 bee ass sats: ..62 —65 
l4s ee a a 39 —40 24s 45 CO NOB Fass 42s es ‘vee tn 
BOG oe ceseccerensceees 34 —B44% 408 ........ 145 —47 28s 48 AD BOB onc cece cece nee ee BS — OS 

Two-Ply skeims and Tubes 

83-2 -. .3214—33 ee... 3914, Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
108-2 ..— —331%4 30s-2 4] 263-2 ..60 —61 SON i Boge 1 06—1 09 
oe lente 36s 2 7 = 2 _ ee sa Singles ‘ 

Se ke Baa ea at adnan 7 5 s-2 ( 3hs-2 ..6 —f5 js o3 js @weeenene ts ot —75 
16s-2 35 35% 40s-2 High Breakage 52 Oe ......66 —68 GONG J oteisnieieccena a ore 
ee ak, — —3614 50s2 . € 55 458-2... 1) OEE BME Co nos neces ee 
248-2 38 -381%4 60s-2 62 a OE I or rte ...43 —T76 G6 ci duke ds Kees ere een ee 

Single W 603-2 eats - ...82 —B85 ee ; ceeeee— lS 
10s s ee 38 ek... ...94 —O07 88 ....... — —1 45 
12s , - —34 ere “39 i 
WN: iv sivnanenceveives ii oI MEE iss. 7 wee (een Gasty) 
16s ..35 —351, 40s .. 47 —48 Single Cones 
20s a: hie ” ‘a it~ Comhed Carded Combed 
a ee 8 36 —37 43 —44 26s ........41 —42 50 —52 
WER. “S358 eke moddabh ery — 33%, 2402" i 39 POO caxweeese 7 —38 44 —45 398 ........43 —44 63 —A5 
10s-2 ino —e ae 40 16s ...87TYA—38% 45 —46 Piss deals5 46 —48 56-60 
BN ng cin face — —34% 30s2 ...... 11 —42 iss Ee ee ae a: See 
l4u-2 11... = —851%% 40s ordinary 17 —48 208 . S8%4—30% 47 —49 Sie ........ wes — 
168-2 ia gn a ere oe Ee ee 248 .. ..40 —41 49 —51 668 ........ — — 70 —75 
BWOa-2 ..................87 SIM OOn8 61 —63 Cc 
reer bao arie ais ombed Cones, Wa and Tub 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 29-30 white, 31—32 20s-2 48 —5O aces eee 57 —60 

, Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) re ee errr da» guxsle | WIAA dns datscdansenescll a 
a se cecees — —sh% dl " 35% BOE oS desavivndesceeus ca ae OP veers esa deevnserte =—ee 
- Dep Mia a laa wesleha ke — —s2 248 Pie i de teh ws .— 36% PT cv dbo nd wesewne le ee Rie oe wdc Huet 80 —85 

st nce cok Adicae damiews — —S2% 26s .............66. oo 87 oe me +k s ) MEP ined hakawscrwavaaus 95 —1 00 
_ BREE SR ee ee ae ORS, 55.5 6 0-05 0.6% 374%4—38 : ; 
os Bact ered atte ran eee ares — —3314 30s regular ............ 38 —39 Combed Reverse Twist ae Yarne—Skeins, Tubes or Conm,® & anew 

Bee eee eeeeeeses.--——= —B4 30s extra quality........40 —42 eave _ 

MR 05 » ce enpnage ce spces om Nh OB .. y0: ars. — —46 - Average wenn Avennge ~ 

F 24s .. .55—56 61—62 84 

Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 303 .. 1.5859  64—65 87 92 

or Warps, Skeins and Cones SOB oiksivituke cn 66—67 89 94 

20s-2 ..45 —46 er ee . 65—h6 70—71 93 98 

. os < Lamia eee ee Reale 49 —50 ae .62 —65 MNase video, 70—71 75—76 98 1 03 

BEE cc ay etnias ere ire 50 —5l1 ED eked o ning a 4 acess 72 —76 WE eritecncigiare ..75—76 80—81 1 93 1 08 

OC ee. ee 52 —64 i eee eee 84 —86 COs. ote eens co OO 90—91 1 13 1 18 

Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Oct. 31 They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifiealy 
i noted. For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 169. For staple cotton prices, see page 171. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A.M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 


INI eCALEGYO 5 |i 


Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 






\ 
i} 







Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Dyed and Converted Rayon 


GAIA A 











Quality Spinning _ ||| WATERMAN, CURRIER &-(0, INC 


e e e 78 CHAUNCY STREET 
and Mercerizing | BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





obtained on combed yarns 40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
spun from carefully selected | Selling Agents for 

cotton, under efficient super- | ° . . 
Stalin aaa. || Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


i rade Carded Cotton Yarns 
STANDARD MERCERIZED High Grade Carded Cotton Y 


YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representative ; 2 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 30's to 120s, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 


in Single and Ply 


St oun ad ard American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Me rcerized Yarn Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns 
| Gassed or Dyed 


| In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 





Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 
Sakelarides Cotton 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


rice of cotton as the present season 
In 1924 a similar devel- 
pment raised the price of spot cotton 
ibove 35c toward the end of July. 


rogresses. 


Spinners Strong Position 

On more immediate consequence is 
the fairly well sold-up condition oi 
carded yarn spinners, which is re- 
flected in their refusal to negotiate 
over prices on inquiries currently sent 
to them. Combed yarn spinners are 
also working into an improved posi- 
tion in this respect, mainly due to re- 
covery among their largest 
group of customers, the mercerizers. 


single 


New Christmas Label 


Labels Offered for Sale by Amer. 
Society for Control of Cancer 





The slogans “Shop early” and 
“Mail early,” which have been so 
heartily endorsed in past years by 


the Retail Associations and the Post 
Office Department, have been adopted 
by the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer in the new label which 
it is this year offering for the first 
time for sale as a means of increasing 
the funds available for the work of 
cancer control. 

To these have been added another 
catchy phrase, “Let's put away till 
Christmas Day,” and the three together 
form an attractive label which makes 
a strong appeal, entirely apart from 
the purpose to which the proceeds 
from its sale are to be put. This pur- 
pose, as every one should now be 
aware, is the spreading of what the 
Society calls its “Message of Hope:” 
Cancer 1s curable when taken in time. 
Thousands of persons alive and well 
to-day attest to this fact while thou- 
sands of others bear unhappy witness 
to the truth of the other saying: 
Delays are dangerous. 

Cancer is the one great cause of 
death that in recent years has shown 
an increase in occurrence, not a de- 
crease. While the death-rates from 
most of the other dreaded diseases 
have fallen, that from cancer has 
risen. The number of cases occurring 
annually can only be guessed at, since 
cancer is not a reportable disease, but 
it is known that during 1927 it caused 
approximately 110,000 deaths through- 
out the United States. Compared to 
this enormous annual loss, the small 
sum asked by the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer to enable it 


to carry on its educational work, 
through which many of these lives 
might have been saved, is small. The 


‘quest is merely that you buy one or 
vo dollars worth of these cheerful 
Christmas labels, which will brighten 
your Christmas packages. 

Labels can be obtained from the 
New York City Committee of the 
‘ciety at 34 East 75th Street. 


Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese, 
, have placed contract for 11 addi- 
tional H. S. L. machines for their new 


building with Alfred Hofmann, Inc., 
West New York, N. J. 


\ 





Demand Well Maintained 


Spinners Now See Hope 
erate Profits 

BOSTON.—Demand for medium 
and coarse count carded weaving 
yarns is still well maintained, with 
prices showing a further average ad- 
vance of a cent and with many spin- 
ners reluctant basis of 
371% to for and 42c for 
30s-2. warps of average quality. 
Higher grade yarns are being held on 
a basis of 39 to 40c for 20s-2 and 43 
to 44c for 

Carded knitting yarns continue rela- 
tively much slower than weaving 
yarns, although stock accumulations 
are being rapidly cleaned up and an 
improvement is noted in demand for 
near delivery, but a basis of 32c for 
10s frame-spun cones is about the top 
of the market. Combed yarns of all 
varieties are barely steady at 
recent advances, and there are few 
spinners of such yarns who could not 





of Mod- 


sellers on a 


38c 20s-2 


30s-2. 


also 


handle much more business for de- 
livery to the end of the year. The 
starting up of New Bedford cloth 


mills has not helped the combed yarn 
situation, although some of the fine 
goods mills in that city, because of the 
temporarily unbalanced status of their 
machinery, have been buyers of ply 
yarns. 


Profits in Sight Again 


There may be somethirg significant 
for both buyers and spinners in the 
belief expressed by a local yarn mer- 
chant this week that the yarn mar- 
ket has improved to such an extent 
that he feels certain spinners will 
begin to see a profit on their sales in 
the near future. As he believes that 
cotton is going to sell at much higher 
average prices for the than 
have ruled thus far, he qualifies his 
statement to include in the near future 
only those spinners who are now well 
covered with raw material. 

Certainly, if spinners have not yet 
begun in any general way to get more 
than replacement cost for their yarns, 
those buyers who are already well 
covered by earlier yarn purchases have 
a most satisfactory investment, while 
those who are still able to buy yarns at 
prices that show little or no profit to 
the spinner should find them relatively 
as good an investment a few weeks 
hence, if cotton is to sell at higher 
average prices, or if the demand and 
supply situation on the yarns them- 
selves continues to strengthen. 


season 


Strong Yarn Market 





Spinners Have Enough Business 
Ahead for Comfort 

NEW YORK.—From the spinners’ 
standpoint the cotton yarn market is 
very strong and extremely bullish. 
September was a very big month, Oc- 
tober good, but not quite as much 
volume, and November is entered with 
high hopes for the future. Practically 
all mills have good business on hand, 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER eos 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 













ROCKFISH MILLS, Inc. 


DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 
Selling Offices 

NEW YORK 


456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
55 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 





| JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 





Philadelphia Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Blidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa 


Superior Quality Knitting and 


Weaving Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills-—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 


113 Werth St., 
New York 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 











H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 





180-'82 SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE.R.I. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— Somrece 
SINGLE Mercerized §ggeags Yarn for Splicing 
oe and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1— Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 
Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. | 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A EEE TTY LTS 
TOLVLPLE LT LPAI LY ALIA LOPLI LPT OL PLP LILY PLL ELT LIP LPLPLP LP LP LPLPL PLT LP TOLL LILO LOL PLP LO LO LPL PRT 
VY) 


Pde oS — o p> 
Blader boro Floor Space 239,000 Sq. Ft. 


“Try—you too will buy” 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS 


SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 
FORREST BROS. 
119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for samples 10/2 to 30/2. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


enough to keep them = running full 
time for the next two months. 

Buyers have so long been in the 
habit of working close, and buying 
out of steck when in actual need, that 
many of them did not cover their re- 
quirements five weeks ago, when 
prices were a good deal cheaper. As 
they enter the market today seeking 
spot goods, they have difficulty in lo- 
cating them and when they do find 
any, they balk at the quotations. As 
a result there is a lot of shopping 
around with the order going to the 
party who can insure the best deliv- 
ery. Consumers are finding it more 
and more impossible to locate any 
weak holdings of yarns. 

On the other hand, carded yarn 
producers are not having much suc- 
cess in securing future contracts, both 
sides being so far apart on price. 
While the nominal price range for 
20s-2 warps is 37¢-37'4c, many spin- 
ners are unwilling to go lower than 
38c. The buying side would be will- 
ing to operate further ahead but have 
their ideas of price based on 17¢ cot- 
ton. Some selling agents feel that 
there may be a recession of the raw 
staple during the next two or three 
weeks but that it will almost imme- 
diately recover and go even higher— 
20c—21¢ being mentioned as the proba- 
ble range. They have so informed 
their customers and advised them to 
cover on any dips. The insulating 
wire trade is still active and covering 
rather freely when they can obtain 
quick goods. 

Apparently there are even smaller 
stocks of combed yarns on hand. Buy- 
ers of this type have gone ahead con- 
fidently and booked as far ahead as 
\pril. A good part of this forward 
business has been done by people who, 
for the last two and a half to three 
vears have been out of the market 
completely, or else buying close to 
their actual needs. Processing and 
thread trades are said to be active. 
rhe activity of the thread trade is not 
taken so much as an indicator of mar- 
ket strength. Whenever there is a 
volume of business being done in the 
clothing trade this is reflected in the 
demands for sewing threads, but with 
the call coming from weavers, proces- 
sers, and other outlets, there is a feel- 
ing that the yarn industry is about to 
enter a period of prosperity that they 
have not enjoyed for several years. 


Golden Rule Hosiery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.—Sale of the stock of the 
employe-owned Golden Rule Hosiery 
Co., held Oct. 29 at the office of Referee 
George J. Sheehan, netted $10,070. The 
machinery in the plant on Borden 
street, which also was to have been 
sold, was not disposed of, the re- 
ceiver rejecting the bids because they 
were too low. The stock, consisting of 
silk, mercerized cotton and other yarns 
and silk hosiery in process of manufac- 
ture, was sold to W. F. Hofford, Inc., 
of Pennsylvania, the highest bidder. 
Referee Sheehan stated that in view of 
the failure to obtain a_ satisfactory 
amount in the bidding for the machinery, 
efforts will be made to sell privately. 





Obituary | 





Charles A. O'Neil 
Charles A. O'Neil, agent and manager 
of the Mason Brush Works, Worcester, 
Mass., for many years and associated 


with the business for half a century, died | 


suddenly of heart trouble at his home in 
that city on Oct. 25. He was at the 
works two days previously and when 
taken suddenly ill with what he thought 
was acute indigestion. After remaining 
away from the office a day he planned 
to return the next day when he was 
taken suddenly ill again and died almost 
instantly. Mr. 
Worcester and was in his 60's. When 
a boy he entered the employ of the 
Mason Brush Works, then operated by 
the late J. Fred Mason as a messenger 
boy and worked up through the different 
departments as a brushmaker until after 
the death of Mr. Mason. Since that 
time he had conducted the business in 
the interests of Mrs. Mason. He en- 
joyed a large acquaintance throughout 
the textile industry. He was a member 
of various organizations in Worcester. 
Mr. O’Neil, who never married, leaves 
a sister, with whom he made his home. 


James A. Smith 
James A. Smith, general superintend- 
ent of the plant of the General Electric 


Co., Schenectady, N. Y., died last week | 


| 


stroke of | 


at his home following a 
paralysis. He was born in 1873 in 
Hartford, Conn., and had been in the 
employ of the firm for nearly 30 years. 
He began his industrial career when a 


youth in the machine department of the | 
Pratt & Whitney Co. at Hartford. He | 


built the first pneumatic hammer ever 
made in America. He entered the em- 
ploy of General Electric in 1910 as a 


mechanical engineer and in August of | 
| 


the same year he was made superin- 
tendent of a plant unit. In July, 1913, 


he was appointed general superintendent | 


of the entire Schenectady 
was prominent in 
that city. 


plant. He 
fraternal circles in 


Moses B. L. Bradford 

Moses B. L. Bradford, well-known 
cotton man, died at his home, Concord, 
Mass., on Oct. 19, following an illness 
of heart trouble, aged 72 years. Mr. 
Bradford was a native of Pawtucket, 
R. I., born on Feb. 13, 1856. He grad- 
uated from Brown University in the 
class of 1878. Before his retirement he 


O'Neil was born in | 


was engaged in the cotton business in | 


Providence, R. I., for many years. 


Lewis C. Fox 

Lewis C. Fox, pioneer glove manu- 
facturer of Johnstown, N. Y., died last 
week after a brief illness. He was 55 
years old and had resided in that city 
virtually his entire life. He was iden- 
tified with glove manufacturing § in 
Fulton County from its 
was a partner in the business of the 
Superior Glove Co. His wife, one 


infancy and | 


daughter and a brother are the sur- | 


vivors. 
D. H. Oliver 


D. H. Oliver, for the last 27 years 
New York representative of the Rum- 


ford Textile Co., died last Sunday morn- | 


ing at his home in East Orange. 
survived by a widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 


He is | 





How About Quality 
Competition? 


In these days of sharp price com- 
petition, we are oftentimes prone 
to overlook the other side of the 
picture. How about quality 
competition? 


Is your knit or woven product 
successfully answering the chal- 
lenge of customer-approval? 
Does it stand the inevitable com- 
parisons? Cannon Yarns are 
sold at a reasonable price. Their 
quality is known wherever tex- 
tiles are knit, woven and bought. 
You can buy Cannon Yarns with 
the firm knowledge that they 
hold their own against all 
comers. 


A complete range of counts and 
put-ups are available. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 























The 
Individualist 
Be 
Pleased! 


We serve lots of them—mill men 
whose needs are stamped with the 
brand of the unusual. And we 
serve so many of them that the 
only conclusion that can be drawn 
is that we are doing a good job. 


We offer dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerizing services keyed to in- 
dividual needs. We have a good 
many years of experience to draw 
on. We have a capable personnel. 
We have a reputation of maKing 
deliveries on time. 


Let Globe work with you on your 
processing needs. 


Let's get together, 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers & Mercerizers 
Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Phila. 
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Henderson- Harriet 


~ Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


———— 0. —__<_ 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plied — Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


| Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
N. C. 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
9905 Murray Hill 0614 


OOOO OEE OE 


Richard Henry Co. 
Cotton Waste 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 


COTTON YARNS 
Combed Carded 


Representatives 


Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. 
R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLA CE 


Reading, Pa. 


Mercerized 


Philadel 


hia 
CAMERON & PFINGST 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


M. Reynolds to Retire from 
Yarn Business 

John M. Reynolds one of the most 
idely known yarn salesmen and for 
iore than 19 years associated with 
farding, Tilton & Co., a large por- 
on of this time as manager of their 
‘hiladelphia office, announces that he 
ill retire from the yarn business the 
first of next year. Mr. Reynolds 
one of the veterans of the trade in 
point of service and manufacturers in 
the New England and Pennsylvania 
markets will regret his decision, 





Ware Shoals Exhibit at State 
Fair 

Cotumsia, S. C.—The Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Mig. Co., which own two 
cotton mills and a bleachery in Green- 
wood county, had an exhibit at the 
State Fair here, in line with the “Use 
Home Grown Products” and “Use 
Cotton Goods,” slogans more or less 
popular in South Carolina. 

In the exhibit were products of the 
mills, such as. sheets, pillow -cases, 
napkins, novelties, etc. Colored hem- 
med pillow cases were given a place 
of prominence in the display. The 
display was arranged by D. A. Boyd 
and S. P. Hatcher. 7 





Report on Cotton Ginning 
Number of bales of cotton ginned 
from the growth of 1928 prior to 
Oct. 18, 1928, and comparative sta- 
tistics to the corresponding date in 
1927 and 1926, as reported. 
RUNNING BALES 


(Counting round as half bales 
and excluding linters.) 








State 1928 1937 1926 

United States.....*8,147,301 8,117,625 °8, 727,709 
Alabama ; 619, 266 976, 863 903, 853 
Arizona ppOcasa phen ss 46, 260 28, 255 37,098 
Arkansas Santen ¢Seks 600, 728 480,339 737,661 
Cal a 53,170 21,358 42,058 
Fl 14,923 15,530 23,598 
Ge 607, 606 916,510 919,759 
Lo 516,219 419, 263 513,501 
Mississippi ......... 900, 891 946,457 1,037,331 
MIQGOGIE .csvesexe $2,325 22,048 78,135 
New Mexico.... 19, 865 25, 076 12,773 
Nor th Carolina 298,573 361,711 468, 813 
Oklahoma 574,136 381, 877 334, 602 
South Cc arolina.. 364, 451 489, 259 544,443 
TOUROMOE. woceeccac 150,527 141,500 183,783 
_ Kas .. - 3,335,846 2,886,897 2,848,940 

TEIMIA woe eeeeeeeee 11,390 3,700 9,636 
BEL QUROinks sscicinpee 1,125 982 3,725 


*Incl des 88,761 bales of the crop of 1928 ginned 
prior te August 1 which was counted in the supply 
r the season of 1927-28, ry with 162,283 


17,770 bales of the crops of 1927 and 1926. 





W. P. Nickerson Opens Key- 
stone Tape Co. 

W. P. Nickerson, who has been con- 
nected for a number of years with the 
Hoffman-Crown Mfg. Co., Phila., 
has severed his connection with that 
company, as of Nov. 1. He will open 
offices at Chestnut Street, Phila., 
Where he will operate at the Keystone 
‘ape Co., doing a jobbing business in 


299 


ase 


tapes, braids, bindings, webs and 
narrow fabrics of all descriptions. 
Mr. Nickerson is widely known 
throughout the trade, having been 


sues manager and buyer of the tapes, 
braids and binding department of 
lloffman-Crown Mfg. Co., and also in 
charge of their mill in Philadelphia. 
lle will have a complete organization, 

‘luding several salesmen who will 
cover the trade. 


Firmer Waste Market 


Spinnables Hold Price 


Threads Continue Irregular 

BOSTON.—Cotton seems to be 
maintaining itself around 20c for spot 
material and on this basis the various 
cotton waste spinnable materials are 
being sold in moderate quantities. The 
market “is not running by any danger 
signals. There is a clear track ahead. 
Manufacturing confidence is on the 
gain and as the weeks go by there 
ought to be a much larger consump- 
tion of spinnable material take place. 
The consumption of stuffing wastes 
and thread wastes is governed by 
other considerations than those of cot- 


ton manufacturing and as everybody | 
machined | 


knows the demand for 
wastes has been rather erratic for many 
weeks leading to the establishment of 
a selling basis for threads relatively 


low as compared with gther materials 


handed by the market. For stuffing 
grades, picker and fly there is still a 
fair demand, but the automobile 
dustry is now beginning to curtail its 
operations somewhat and there seems 
a probability that users of picker and 
linters are filled up on their require- 
ments for some little time to come. 


The market is more active on good 


materials and supplies are not over- 
abundant. A large number of mills 


re-use their best wastes when cotton 
is high-priced and this is given as 
an explanation of immense consump- 


tion of cotton and relatively small 
supplies of spinnable wastes. 

The course of cotton waste prices in 
the Manchester market has_ been 


vitally affected by the uncertainty in 
cotton and the general tendency has 
been for slightly lower prices except in 
super qualities which showed a 
hardening tendency though not in full 
line with the advance 
cotton. There has been a better in- 
quiry for some classes of wastes but 
there is considerable competition for 
the orders available. Purchasers con- 
tinue to adopt the hand-to-mouth 
policy. The third quarter of the year 
has been a very poor one. The 
tinental demand for English 
has been reduced considerably by 
strikes in the north of France and the 
Rhine Provinces. The following 
prices are approximate values on the 
materials mentioned: 


in American 


American string. ..-...0- 5% Sd per Ib. 
Egyptian strips........... 61,—10d per Ib. 
American comber..........- 9 10d per lb. 
Egyptian comber.......... 7 Sd per Ib 
American cop waste....... 6) 7d per Ib 

Exports of high grade wastes, 
chiefly comber, from this city to Eng- 
land for the month of August 


amounted to 1,194,000 Ibs. at an aver- 
age price of 1834c per pound. 
* od * 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 

Peeler comber ...........:; 17%4—18c. 

en rere 15%4—16ce. 
ONIN ois 'sicaienses 16 —16%%c. 
Choice Willowed fly........ 8 — Slee. 

Choice Willowed picker. . 5144— 6c. 

Sa re ee 18 —19c. 
exLinters (mill run) ....-- 614%4— The. 
Spoolers (single).......... 11 —11%c. 
Be WRIO COR. c0. 506s 138 —13%%4c. 


in- | 


Con- | 
waste | 
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oJ. RJAMIESON a 
COTTON 
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LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 


COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


RATINE YARNS 
FANCY TWISTS 


Represented By 


L. P. MULLER & CO. 


Philadelphia 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


or oolen 8 WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS °", Woolen aim DIRECT 





| GATE aa, 


|| MILLS 





We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
P. O. Box 1677 


ATLANTA, GA. 





~ INDUSTRIALYARN ConPORATION 
Weavins COTTON YARNS- knitting 


| 88 LEONARD STREET; NEW YORK’ 


| O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| COTTON YARNS 4no'numsr 


AND NUMBERS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


" ppremanngge pacar Ip RE era 
THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


M E R C E R I Z E D Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Bive, the high 
NOVELTY YAFNS Poucle, Bourette and 


Silk-like lustre 
Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, 
























| CHICAGO 







COTTON WARPS a Tubes 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Jacks, 
Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 










WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 








EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Evenly Mercerized 














Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins ) 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery an@ 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


Counts—16s-2 to 1208-2 





Burlington Processing Co. 


Excelsior Yarn Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 
Mercerized, Singles and Ply 
Novelty Twist and 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
Sole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va. 


for BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. 
MAYFAIR MILLS 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 


The Halliwell Company | 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLANi) | 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine "Carded" and’ Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL 


| | SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ie seus) Foci 
MANAGER LAROLINA 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 









KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 


Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 





All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


TD) Il >< Tt TE, 





“For Every Textile 


. carte Felt Need” 
481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


FELT T CO. me. 737 Sherman St., Chicago, Il 














MERCERIZED YARNS _ eee eee a 





— | STEVENS 
QUALITY FIRST YARN CO., Inc. 


: 86-88 N. Y. 
American a Company WorthSt Cay 
COTTON YARNS 





















NORLANDER 
JAMES AUSTIN & SON cae MACHINE CO. 
260 West Broadway, New York “Combed Rev. Thrd. 24a to 508 |! ; New Bedford, 
: RHYNE-HOUSER MFG, CO. | Mass. 
Selling Agents Combed 50s to 80s 189 Charles St., 
telesales MELVILLE MFG. CO. Spartanburg, S.C 
. . . Carded 26s to 30s We specialize in 
Insulating Yarns a Specialty 2 | ROYALL COTTON MILLS the manufacture 
« Carded 20s of all makes of 
= | STEELE COTTON MILL CO. Flyer Pressers, 
: Carded 268 to 30s — ~ ermerrne 
<( STERLING COTTON MILLS Reintas’ iia 
w Carded 8s to 16s ao Santi 
nc £ ) sv. PAUL'S COT. MILL CO., Ine. 
—_—- i ” = Carded 208 to 30s Flyer 
316 Hudson St... New York “/ H.C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS Specialists 
“9 8s Carpet Yarn 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 
; MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- TUBES 
rics, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, SYCO Special 40s to 120s 
| 
uel. 
HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- ||| CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
ing. Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 


















COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS , EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 








Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


‘| 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphig | 
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Cotton Market Irregular 





Prices Fluctuate Between 19 
and 19%/,¢ Awaiting Report 


R \THER a sharp upturn occurred 
in the market at the beginning of 
week owing to predictions of 
reezing weather in Oklahoma and the 
is panhandle and reports that the 

spot basis had stiffened somewhat on 
the decline of late the previous week. 
Wecember contracts which had sold 
from 19.93 on Oct. 18, to 19.08 
Oct. 26, advanced to 19.75 or 
within 18 points of the highest price 
touched last month. This bulge met 
increased offerings, however,’ accom- 
panied by reports of an easy spot 
iasis, and the market weakened again 
under southern hedging and liquida- 
tion. The latter was evidently pro- 
moted by uncertainty as to the show- 
ng of the approaching private and 
theial crop figures, while general 
usiness was restricted by election 
uncertainties as well as the proxim- 
tv of the end-October crop reports. 
Verhaps the fairest thing to say of 
the feeling with reference to the crop 
s that a recent trend toward a reduc- 
ion of estimates has been checked by 
the comparatively open weather of 
October, and the full ginning returns 
reported prior to Oct. 18. In some 
‘ases, it is likely that traders are now 
ooking for a crop over rather than 


=r sS—— 


—0O——————_—~X—_ i 











Y » under the Government's Oct. 1 indica- 
: ‘ion Of 13,993,000 bales. In other words 
a this indication which may be consid- 
7 ved a maximum view of the vield at 
he beginning of October, is now 
egurded as a minimum. And still it 
/ is not altogether clear that the devel- 
pments of the past month including 
: . a 
Cotton Statistical Data 
4 (Fluciuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
ij Oct. 25 High Low Oct. 31 Change 
P scce 19.22 19.44 19.02 19.13 OY 
Ss er see. 19.32 19.80 19.08 19.31 | 
B January ..e.es 19.36 19.72 19.05 19.29 0 
19.29 19.62 iY .07 19.28 —.01 
19.27 19.64 19.4 19.28 -.01 
19.22 19.57 19.1%; 19.21 01 
19.17 19.60 1.07 19.14 8 
19.10 19.44 18.91 19.06 O4 
puis 19.058 19.4 IS.& 18.98 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
et. 26.. : 19. 4% S. die 
Oct. 27.. 19. Gin S Rive 
Oct 29... 19. a * hk 10.554 
Oct. 30 55 St 10. 66d 
ry, Oct. 31 1S.64 10. 46d 
— Nov. 1.. Holiday 10.47d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Oct. 31 Week year 
18.9 66S, 44 523,045 
ins . 18.64 252, Die 41)5 
18 .3 2, 76: 53,7 
18.6: 65, 691 77, 
18.1 6,89 8, 
n 7 26, 
inte 18.7 58, 4: 
rk chee 19.4 221,732 
18. 8 825, 25 
18.6% 120,56 
17.8 217, 053 
18.7: yf 649 
«wk 17 & 1, 5¢ 31, 266 








the ginning returns prior to Oct. 18, 
have justified any upward revision of 
the Government’s last estimate. It is 
true that the weather has been per 
haps more favorable than the average 
for harvesting and for the maturing 
of late cotton, and no freezing tem- 
peratures were reported in the belt 
until the last day of the month when 
they occurred at several points in 
Arkansas and ‘Tennessee. At the 
same time the ginnings of 8,147,301 
bales reported prior to Oct. 18 seemed 
fairly well in line with the official 
estimate. This figure indicated a 
record breaking out-turn for the Oct. 
1 to 18 period, but the total to the 
latter date represented only 58.2% 
of the Government’s crop indication, 
which was only slightly above the 
four-year average percentage ginned 
to that date or 56.9%. The average 
percentage of the crop ginned prior 
to Oct. 18 for the last ten years is 
57.5%. The Nov. 1 estimate will be 
issued on Nov. 8. 

The price making factor, it would 
seem, must be looked for in the devel 
opment of trade, and the further 
development of the spot situation. 
So far as can be gathered the South 
has continued a free seller. 

The following table shows Wednes 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


Last 





Market Oct. 24 Oct. 31 Change year 
Galveston . 19.25 18.95 —.30 21.20 
New Orleans 18.97 18.64 
Mobile : 18.70 18.35 - 
Savannah 18.89 18.62 
Norfolk 19.06 18.75 
New York 2.10 «19.45 
Augusta 19.00 18.69 
Memphis . 18.25 17.80 
St. Louis... 19.00 18.75 
Houston 19.05 18.80 ) $88,496 
Dallas 18.50 18.15 5 8620.40 71,291 


The following differences on and 
oft middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract : 


WHITE GRADES 
Memn- Mont Au Aver 


Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. t ay ani 70t 434 83 
S.G.M Hor 651 55t 504 624 
G.M 351 404 404 301 414 
8.M 254 254 25t 254 26+ 
8. L.M 75 75* 75° 75* 80* 
L.M 1.75° 1.25° 1.80° 1.50° 1.60° 
8. G. O° 2.787 3.00° 2.0° 3.20° 7.41 
G.O 3. 78° 2.76° 2.76° 3.00° 3.26 

YELLOW TINGED 
G.M 50* 60* 50" 25* 42 
s.M 75° g0* 75* 75 82 
—* 1.50° 1.26° 1.26° 1.26° 1.43 
8. L. M.** 2.26° 1.76°* 1.75° 1.63° 2.00 
L. M.** 3.00* 2.75*° 2.50° 2.63° 2.77 


YELLOW STAINED 


1.50° 1.25° 1.00 1.09 1.23* 
2 25* 2. 00* 1.60 1.75° 1.906° 
3.00° 2.50° 2.25° 2.50°. 2.58° 


BLUE STAINED 


1.75* 1.50% 1.50° 1.75° 1.58° 
2.96°* 2.00° 3.25° 2.56° 3.23° 
3.00% 2.50* 3.00% 3.50° 2.97* 


* Off middling + On middling. 
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A Pace You Can 
“Clock” 


Mill men who specify Quissett 
Yarns have the advantages of a 
steady tempo. These yarns are 
notably uniform. You can depend 
on obtaining the same results with 
the forty-eighth lot as with the first. 


Quissett Yarns are available in 
counts from 3s to 120s. Their 
quality is unvarying. 


Quissett offers a yarn service 
founded on Reliable Prices, Depend- 
able Deliveries and Quissett Qual- 
ity. Ask for quotations on your 
requirements. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns im all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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NO MORE ROUGH RIVETS 


Our new needle with the rivet Brazed to the cheek does away with 
them. The needle lasts 3 times as long. 


More and Better Knitting 
because they are always smooth. 


If you have not seen these improved needles or tried them, ask for samples. 
—— See Also—— 
CATALOG 


G hay mae C~-—~TeANY 
CANITE STATE NEEDLE COMUSA 


Patent applied for 








No Floating Threads 


Assures Fewer “Seconds” 


Unfailing pick-up of thread at proper time 
has always been uncertain in the floating 
thread method of producing diagonal stripes 
and figures. On the Standard Hosiery Ma- 
chine, patterns like the one illustrated can 
now be reverse plated, without use of float- 
ing threads, due to a new positive method of 
needle control. 

Since eight steps and six colors are available, 
unlimited patterns can be produced on this 
machine. 


Write for complete information about our Attachment 
31,—no obligation. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 
" DISTRICT OFFICES ——~S~S 


366 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 








—— See Also —— 
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Cotton—Continued 


Little Change in Staples 
Concessions, However, Are Now 
Necessary to Effect Sales 
Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 29.—Little 
change has occurred in the staple 
cotton situation except that staples 
are harder to sell than they were the 
previous week. Basis is quoted un- 
changed, but concession of 25 to 50 
points are required to effect sales. 
Some are saving that bottom has been 
struck, but until something resem- 
bling real demand develops such pre- 
dictions express little besides hope. 
Notwithstanding poor demand so far, 
a selling organization advances the 
opinion that consumption of delta 
cottons this year will break all 
records; this opinion is based on the 
fact that 14%” staple is selling at 
about the same price level as good 
character, heavy-bodied 1° 1/16” and 
the supposition that the 
cheapness of 114” 


relative 
will lead to sub- 
stitution in a large way for 1 1/32” 
and 1 1/16” which, it is claimed, 
should result in the using up of all 
surplus staple cotton before another 
crop is on the market; this argument 
would seem to indicate little hope 
for a better staple basis. 

Failure of mill demand to improve 
since the settlement of the New Bed- 
ford strike is one of the big disap- 
pointments; the indifference of Liv- 
erpool is another. Some console 
themselves with the fact that New 
Bedford is operating at about half 
normal capacity and with the hope 
that there will be further expansion; 
it is believed that Liverpool is not far 
from the end of its supply of Amer- 
ican staples, waiting for prices to 
strike bottom. It is not now a ques- 
tion of holding, but of ability to sell 
at all without sacrificing practically 
all premium; still, a holding tendency 
is beginning to develop; most of the 
offerings of 14%” to I 3 16” staples 
are in the nature of distress selling. 
Some of the more prosperous planters 
have been selling as fast as they had 
cotton ready for the market, and 
buying futures in preference to hold- 
ing. There is continued good demand 
for inch to full 1 1/16” cottons but 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Oct. 27 Oct. 20 
10 markets average............ 18.46 18.78 
OCU. cadkicnncce yds emaxceos 00 17.85 18.46 
Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade strict middling Prices nominal 





Pape. Naceuassnhusewen avian - 2 WWV: 
2. I ask Seecmseesiea sashes eae 21 @21%e 
TAL -OR, -settsutukankasheeinasatideneshenii en 2544 @25lgc 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

week week before 

Memphis total............ 30,363 29,190 29, 315 
. o. b. ineluded in total 24,52% 22, 453 24, 750 
varkets. .. 179,556 292,456 187,880 


\lemphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 

C PORGRR. 6 ic ve eseee 41,996 44,707 49,371 

S receipts......... ... 80,821 75,084 95,975 

ul since Aug. 1, net. 216,614 215,459 261,161 











DOROIEE  - wcvccnensnnweee 59,658 46,892 
|! since Aug. 42% 270, 860 
i GROG san chic castacs - 187,22 198, 539 
I rease for week 28,192 
{ ld stock in hands of 
mphis factors........ 63,900 59,060 
] ase for week. <a 8,982 7,000 18, 009 





demand is poor for shorter cottons 
with the basis lower; 7% 
on tenderable basis. 


” 


is selling 


The weather during the week was 
moderately favorable for harvesting 
and moderately favorable for con- 
tinued development of the crop. 
October weather benefited the crop 
in Memphis territory and in north- 
western Texas but was of little or no 
benefit elsewhere. 





Staple Cottons Slow 
Little News in Sight to Encourage 
Active Buying 

30sTon, Oct. 31.—With basis as 
weak as at any time during the past 
two months, and with no positive im- 
mediate trend in futures prices, the 
majority of spinners have continued 
to pursue a waiting policy in their 
operations on extra staple cottons, and 
until the elections and the next gov- 
ernment report are out of the way 
there is unlikely to be any marked 
change in their policy. Nominally, 
flat prices of extra staples and the 
short premium cottons are unchanged, 
although there are reports of offerings 
50 points below our minimum quota 
tions on full 1% to full t 3/16 in. 
Delta cottons, or a basis of 22'4c for 
middling 14 in. The majority of 
shippers are anxious sellers, and with 
bids anywhere near the market they 
are not likely to lose business when 
there is a difference of only 25 or 5 
points between them and buyers. 

Egyptian Prices Weak 

The Alexandria market closed to- 
day at a net decline for the week of 
61 points on November Sak. and 27 
points on December Uppers, the 
former at $34.94, and the latter at 
$22.48. The net decline for the week 
in January Sak. was 4 points less than 
on November, while February Uppers 
at $22.86 showed a decline of 9c more 
than the December option. Domestic 
buyers are showing some interest in 
high grade Sak., and more in medium 
Uppers, but the majority of buyers of 
most classes of cotton believe that the 
trend in the immediate future will be 
in their favor and are therefore play- 
ing a waiting policy. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for Nov.-Dec. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 


ZT U/26 Bis cn ccosescceccccs 2244to22%c. 23 to23\c. 

1 1/16 in, to 1/3 in 22% to23c. 231% to23 Mec. 

Sat, Sirk ote rakdes boewahhas 23 to23%ec. 23%4to24c 

BS BLOG, Wiieccccccnscccesese 23% to24c. 244 to24\c. 

BS BR Oiib os sees dacecntdvecun 28 to29c. 29 to30c. 
Basis on New York, Dee., 19.32c 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for 
Nov-Dec. shipment as _ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides 355¢c, off Sc. 
Medium Uppers, 247c, off 3c, from 
Oct. 24. They report closing prices 
Oct. 31 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Nov. Sak. $34.94, off 61c, 
Dec. Uppers $22.48, off 27¢ from 
Oct. 24. 


The 


Armstrong. Winget 


Mills 


* IGHEST grade Combed Yarns formerly 
sold through the 
GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 
Our direct sales offices in charge of A. W. 
Latta offer many advantages in better service for 


the knitting, weaving and thread trade. . . .- 
6’s to 120’s. . . 


. singles and plies. 


Armstrong Cotton Mills 
Co. 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 
Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
Monarch Cotton Mills 
. aa Co. 
Cae Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 
166 a me Seminole Cotton Mills 
ee : —- Co. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, Piedmont Spinning Mills 
N. C. Co. 
PROVIDENCE Johnston Bldg. Wymojo Yarn Mills 


é . Lockmore Cotton Mills 
75 Westminster CHATTANOOGA, Helen Yarn Mills 


St. TENN, Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


308 Chestnut Street 


BOSTON 
80 Federal St. 


17 Madison Ave. 





CATLIN & 


NEW YORK 
345-347 Bway. 


CO., Inc. 


BOSTON 
99 Chauncy St. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


801 Public Ledger 323 So. Franklin St. 1017 Commercial 
Bldg. Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


AMERICAN SPINNING COMPANY 
APPLETON COMPANY 


FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Blankets, Flannels, Ginghams, Colored Fabrics, Bleached Fabrics, 
Grey Goods, Bleached and Brown Sheeting 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


Spinners of Finest Yarns in America 


Specialists in High Grade Yarns for Magnet Wire and Thread Use 
AND OTHER MILLS MAKING YARNS 


ALL NUMBERS 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


wore YARNS 
AND 
WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns ‘cod crochetine 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 





_———L 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


|| Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


— UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


- oa COLORS, OXFORDS 
= — — AND FANCY MIXES 
| French and English Spun Worsted 

| French Spun Worsted Merino 

| 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 a = St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & oe as, James 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone. 698 S. Rio sr 











New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR WOOLEN 


CHICAGO 


rence SOW VARIS) 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. > 


Ph Be de —_ rd Moston’ and New Engla os Stat 
Tho i. as 1 we 15 Che a : _ nut and Wa bee Skerr 
st Phi ladelphia, Pa S 
New York—Charles Heyer 1 Mad 
Nt i. Ave 


es— Messrs. 
y, 10 High 
222 W. — ams St. 
ey J. Masteller 








Sto 
« M Patte 
Angeles, Calif Tia 















JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 





WEIMAR | BROTHERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS np NARROW FABRICS | 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douNe and twist. 





241 }! CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


IEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_ 


1S fo Scott ‘D Stone, inc. 210 SUMMER ST, Boston,Mass. 


—————————————————— 
GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
381 Fourth Ave. New York ARDED STOCK 
Cor. 27th Street 


72 Summer ‘Street, Passaic, N. J. 


——_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 








* oo de ok oe OO —- 





—— 
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Fine Tops Stronger 
—Crossbreds Weaker 


Lower Crossbred Prices in Brad- 
ford Favor Imports—Fine 
Noils Ease Off 


BOSTON.—Fine tops have gained 
in strength during the week and have 
drawn away upward from the half- 
blood. ‘The price stretch is likely to 
become larger according to some ac- 
counts and one large top-making con- 
cern is not disposed to sell fine tops 
tor delivery much beyond the first of 
the year believing that an apprecia- 





tion in fine wool values following 
strength in these wools abroad is 


likely to feature the situation. Con- 
versely, tops grading from 50s down 
to 40s have been marked down about 
2c per pound owing to the fact that 
the fall in the Bradford market made 
importing of these qualities a likely 
proposition. (sood business has been 
placed during the week in the merino 
tops also in 58s and in 50s, the latter 
top for knitting yarns. Additional 
orders have also been placed in 4os 
and in 36s, the latter made from New 
Zealand wools, and selling at 90c. The 
industry generally has had a big ship- 
ping week and conditions favor ad- 
vancing business. 

(;reatly increased production of fine 
and half blood noils as well as grow- 
ing imports have weakened the fine 
noil price situation and the fine and 
half blood qualities are approximately 
off 3c per pound. In noils grading 
from 50s downward prices are easy. 
There are substantial stocks of medium 
noils available. A choice fine do- 
mestic noil brings about. $1 and con- 
tracts placed recently for the three 
months output of a prominent  top- 
making were at a price that would 
require the seller to obtain at least 


Si per pound to break even. There 
is a fair call for fine recombed 
colored noils which are in small 


supply and quoted 83-87c. 
‘ee > 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


Pras et a 3 gees . (64-668) $1.35/1.36 
Half-blood ........ (60-628) 1.34/1.35 
High % blood........ (S88) 1.28/1.29 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.23/1.24 
RAT RMN 5.4.0 6 5:09.00: 40 1.15/1.16 
High ee: NONI ia 0% ra ole (50s) 1.10/1.12 
eat. ae 1.08/1.10 
its S. A. and N. Z.. 1.00/1.02 
OE A. OI TE) Oy 00,06: 4 .95/ .96 
40s 8. A. and N. Z..... aie -.90/ .91 
16s S. A. and N. Z..... ; .90/ .91 
7 Tops—-Bradford, Eng. (Oct. 20) 

SUN nian g hue see ane eens (70s) Od 
2 RE Pare ea .. (64s) {7d 
ee eee (60s) t4a 
Half-blood low.......... (58s) f2d 
Three-eighths blood. . (56s) 35d 
‘luarter-blood ......... (50s) 28d 
‘‘ross-bred ...... (4tis) 2Rad 

Noils—Boston 

NE i WG 6 Aim 6 bee 4 68 S.05-81.00 
'lalf-blood ...... a 0 95 
Ten eh DOO. 6 kes ca ees 78 80 
Aver, 5% blood........... 60 .65 
Low %& blood..... aera % 51 . 60 
ERI) Set NE citar e ac rereteniie te Oo .O8 
Ok ac cota hs ; 3 a 
1 i.40dcetss 3 me a3 


What Will Worst 


ed Spinners Do? 





' Control Prices or Ad- 
here to Natural Law 


Boston. 
HE spotty improvement noticeable 
in the worsted yarn industry 


recently barely masks the need of some 
fundamental realignment of the indus- 
try as a whole if the manufacture of 
worsted yarns, as an independent 
proposition, is to take its old time 
position in wool manufacturing as a 
successful and enterprising branch of 
wool textiles. Several propositions 
are being discussed at this time cover- 
ing the organization of a Worsted 
Yarn Institute, an extension of the 
duties of the National Association of 
Worsted & Woolen Spinners and a 
general falling into line with the 
activities of the Wool Institute. 

Any one of these courses may be 
adopted and with some practical and 
helpful results. The .\merican mania 
and it must be said, genius for organ- 
ization is always relied upon to bring 
order out of chaos, to displace de- 
structive competition by 
cooperation; but in the long run 
natural law in the industrial world 
will prevail and the helplessly weak 
will go to the wall. In the affairs of 
human life proper this cosmic law has 
been counter-acted by a higher spirit- 
ual law which makes the strong the 
guardians of the weak, but in the do- 
main of machines there seems no 
reason in the world why a_ well 
equipped and efficiently conducted mill 
should surrender its original or ac- 
quired advantages so that an_ in- 
efficiently conducted mill, with semi- 
obsolete machinery, poor geographical 
position and limited resources should 
be assisted to struggle along in an 
invalid fashion 
ultimately. 

The distressing situation prevailing 
at this time is, it mav be noted, with « 


The bulk 


successful 


only to succumb 


part of the industry only. 


of the yarns spun in the United States 
are probably produced within organ- 
izations which carry them through 
to weaving and finishing operations. 
The men who make yarns to sell are 
in an intermediate position and if 
there is an excess of machinery, a fact 
generally admitted, how then can the 
resulting competition for insutticient 
business to go around be otherwise 
than intensely keen with a constant 
downward pressure on the. general 
price level of the yarns offered. The 
price level ultimately reaches a 
position where only the “fittest” mill 
can break even or make a small profit. 
If the price level should be kept up 
by artificial ineans, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, general understandings, etc., so 
that all in the industry should make a 
profit then it could easily happen that 
the yarn price level would be out of a 
line with the goods market at the top 
and the wool market at the bottom. 
When the tumult and the shouting 
are over it will probably be found thai 
for the man and the mill alike it is an 
individual proposition. All kinds of 
helps and aids are now available in 
either case, but the principle of averag- 
ing down from the higher to the lower, 
from the better to the poorer, from the 
efficient to the inefficient by whatever 
means and methods employed is con- 
trary to natural law and is indeed a 
process of socializing the industry, al- 
though the term socialism need not be 
emphasized in this connection. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


Still the Main Feature in Worsted 
Yarns Market 
BOSTON.—There seems a general 
indisposition to ahead in the 


Business shows 


buy 
worsted yarn market. 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of 


Bradford System 
—12s, low com. (36s) ‘ .20 
168, low com. (36-40s)....... : .25 
1.30-1.35 
1.40-1.45 
2-268 to 2-308, 4 bid. (48s).....1.474-1.524 


» 
?. 
9. 


2-208 to 2-248, low 14 (44s).... 
2-208 to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-48s). 


—-30s to 2-328, 14 bld. S. A. (468) 1.45-1.50 
1.574-1.624 
-» 1.65-1.67} 
-- 1.70-1.72} 
. 1.774-1.80 
1.75-1.77 
. 1,80-1.823 
1.85-1.87} 
2.05-2.10 
2.10-2.15 
2-65.2.70 


2-328, 14 bid. (48—50s) 

2 3% AO ce «<5 
2-268, 34 bid. (56s).... 
2-368, 34 bid. (56s). 
2-328, % bid. 

2-368, 4 bid. 

2-408, 4 bid. 

2-50s, high 4 bid. (64s) 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s) 
2-60s, fine, (70s) 


Business Wednesday) 
French System 


26a, % bid. (56s)... 
30s, % bid (60s) 

30s, Fine warp (66-70) 
40s, % bid. (60-648) 
50s, (66-708)... . 

60s, (70s). . 


1 25 
45-147} 
1.50-152} 
55-157} 
1.624 
80-1.85 


1.35-1.374 
1.45-1.474 
1.55-1.57 

1.65-1.67} 








improvement however, but is still ir- 
regular as to prices. Spinners ot 
French varns have been buying more 
extensively of late in short fine wools 
around $1-$1.05 and orders have als: 
been placed in the top market for 
merinos of French combing types. lt 
is an old story and still a fact to say 
that competition is keen and in this 
respect the Boston and Bradford mat 
kets are very much alike. 

The lower count Bradford 
ing yarns are moving more freel) 
Lower prices in the top market owing 
to fear of imports will doubtless b: 
of assistance to spinners using these 
grades. 


wea 


Consumers of weaving yarns 
are belived to have low stocks. Spe 
cifications on contracts are coming in 
more freely. The call for knitting 
yarns is fairly good. Knitters are 
more dependent on sales spinners fo1 
their supplies than are weaving con 
cerns. 

Fine spinners in the’ Bradtor 
market are better off than they were a 
month ago but there is still a great 
deal of short time employment in all 
sections of worsted spinning. There 
is a feeling among spinners and top- 
makers but values may ease off furthe: 
before the New Zealand wool season 
opens. During the week all crossbred 
tops in Bradford have reached 
low levels for the movement, 
the merino tops advance 
a penny per pound owing to improved 
conditions in fine wools at the Au 
stralian centers. There are many in- 
dications that a considerably amount 
of business is being held in abeyance 
as buyers are not yet satisfied that 
yarn prices have reached the lowest 
point. Recent business has been 
largely speculative in character and 
prices have been cut so that they bea: 
little relationship to the cost of pro 


duction. 
BRADFORD 


new 
while 
conversely 


(Eng.) YARNS 


2-168, O6s. 

2-246, 448... 
2-368, 
2-458, tds. 
2-608, TOs 


Knitters Buy Conservatively 


Spinners Cooperate with Construc- 
tive Policy —Eliminating 
Uncertainty 
PHILADELPHIA.—-Contractin¢ 
ahead by knitters has been delayed to 
various reasons during the past month 
This is attributed in part to the ap 
proach of the election, but also to 
forthcoming openings scheduled tor 
November. It is a condition which 
has not seriously affected spinners 01 
worsted knitting yarns, but still has 
been of importance enough to lead 
them to take what they regard as a 
constructive attitude toward = yarn 

prices. 

Business which ordinarily is repre- 
sented in contracts placed by the 
knitting trades is coming through in 
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ITS SHEER LOVELINESS SELLS BEMBERG UNDERWEAR 


Underwear and negligees of Bemberg actually sell themselves when displayed 
where your customers can see them. 


These garments, whose loveliness, delicate coloring and soft silky “feel” are 
combined with a modest price, offer the women of America a value which they 
have been quick to accept. 


And underthings of Bemberg, for all their daintiness, have an unusual strength 


when wet—strength that carries them through many additional trips to your 
regular laundry. 


Bemberg underwear is both beautiful and practical. Small wonder then, that 
the leading stores and shops, both here and abroad, report a consistent and in- 
creasing demand for underthings made of this wonderful textile yarn. 


Bemberq 


“Bemberg is a soft, white, silky yarn made from pure, dissolved 
fibres, spun into very fine threads, by an exclusive, stretch-spin- 
ning process, which gives it unusual strength and elasticity. It 
has a natural lustre similar to silk and contains filaments of the 
same number and fineness.” 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION—180 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


the form of small to moderate-sized 
current orders for yarn. Buyers do 
not care to commit themselves into 
the future. They need a certain 
amount of yarn, but do not wish it 
included in a contract which, in the 
long run, might obligate them to take 
in more yarn than they will later find 
use for, or possibly to take their yarn 
in at prices which later may seem to 
them to be too high. 
Eliminating Uncertainty 

The constructive attitude of spin- 
ners toward worsted knitting yarn 
prices, according to their own version, 
is exemplified by the recent reduction 
of 2%c in worsted knitting yarns, 
basis of 2-20s high quarterblood, 
formerly priced at $1.50 per pound. 
Enough spinning mills joined in this 
reduction to give substance to the as- 
sertion of leading spinners they were 
by no means compelled to make the 
reduction, but agreed to it voluntarily, 
on the ground such a move would 
tend to eliminate buyers’ uncertainty. 

From spinners’ standpoint, it is ex- 
pedient and desirable at the start of a 
new season to have their prices on a 
which promotes confidence 
among the knitters. Spinners feel un- 
doubtedly value of wool in the world’s 
markets occupies such a sound posi- 
tion that at the proper time the prices 
until recently prevailing for worsted 
yarns can be restored. 

It is conceded to be an unusual 
situation, but is described as being in 
line with and a part of the program 
through which, in advance of forma- 
tion of an Institute by the spinners, or 
other steps in the same direction, pro- 
ducers and consumers of worsted 
yarns can learn to work in harmony, 
with due consideration for each others’ 
problems. 

Spinners Policy Helpful 

Instead of being a sign that yarn 
values are weak, informed market au- 
thorities state, the recent voluntary 
and temporary price reduction is char- 
acterized as a good example of the give 
and take spirit which spinners are try- 
ing to inject into their dealings with 
the rest of the industry. It follows 
spinners’ efforts extending over the 
last year or two, to put their own 
house in order by writing off excess 
equipment, weeding out wasteful 
methods, cleaning up credit laxities, 
improving quality of yarns and service 
ind getting overhead down to a rock- 
bottom basis. 

As described by a prominent mill 
executive, the success and prosperity 
of the trades using worsted yarns 
regulates the degree of prosperity of 
the spinners and whatever the latter 
an do, within reasonable limits, will 
enceforth be done by mutual consent 
to help place these trades in the best 
ossible position as regard their yarn 
urchases. 


basis 


Rhode Island Textile Co., Pawtucket, 
kk. I., has awarded contract to O. D. 
‘urington & Co., Providence, for a two- 
tory brick mill addition to contain 10,000 
|. ft. of floor space. The Eugene Whip- 
‘ Co., Providence, is engineer. 


L. Bachmann & Co. Replaces 
Pontoosuc Name on Pittsfield 
Mill 

L. Bachmann & Co., which re- 
cently acquired the Pontoosuc Woolen 
Co.’s plant in Pittsfield, Mass., an- 
nounced it would discontinue the use 
of the name of the Pascoag Woolen 
Co., under which the plant had been 
known since the change in ownership, 
and it will hereafter be known as the 
Pontoosuc Mills, Inc., The name 
known in textile circles for over 100 
vears is thus continued in use. 








Washington Sheep Raisers Plan 
Conference 

SEATTLE, WaAsu.—Continuance of 
the policy of encouraging sheep rais- 
ing on farms in western Washington 
has been decided upon by representa- 
tives of commercial organizations of 
the district, meeting in Olympia, the 
Chamber of Commerce announced. 

J. C. Scott and E. F. Benson repre- 
sented the Seattle Chamber at the 
meeting, which was made up of dele- 
gates to the Western Washington 
Sheep Committee. 

Grazing of sheep on logged-off 
lands has proved to be a_ profitable 
venture, Mr. Scott stated, an- 
nounced also that all farmers who 
purchased flocks last year are anxious 
to increase them and have interested 
their neighbors in sheep raising. 

A conference of Washington sheep 
men will be held in Chehalis on Dec. 
12, it was decided. 

Sheep raising on Whidby Island is 
progressing nicely, sheep 
there say. 


who 


raisers 


Increase Foreseen in South Afri- 


can Wool Exports Next year 

The South African wool season has 
started favorably, and it is officially 
estimated that the exports of wool 
from the Union for the year ending 
June 30, 1929, will reach a total of 
285,000,000 lbs., or an increase of 
approximately 12,000,000 Ibs. over last 
year, according to advices to the Com- 
merce Department from William L. 
Kilcoin, Johannesburg. 

This total is based on an estimate 
of the number of wooled sheep and 
lambs as of June 30, 1928, which the 
Union’s Department of Agriculture 
places at 35,978,308 distributed as fol- 
lows: Cape (excluding Transkei), 
14,592.313; Transkei, 3,408,852; Natal, 
2,203,828; Orange Free State, 11,- 
010,179, and Transvaal, 4,762,946. It 
is anticipated that in the Midlands and 
Eastern districts of the Cape, the new 
season clip will be tender and dusty, 
as a result of drought, but in all the 
other areas of the Cape a normal out- 
put is expected. 

The first wool sale of the season at 
Port Elizabeth took place in the sec- 
ond week in September, 4,252 bales 
having been put up, of which 2,196 
were sold. Following the sale, many 
withdrawals were disposed of. The 
Bradford demand was dull, purchases 
being largely for German and French 
account. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wills Chornton, ®. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 
400 Chestnut St. 


Fry & Crawford Philadelphia, Pa. 


HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Worsted Yarns 


and JT ops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 


Commission Dyeing 
of Yarns and T ops 
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‘To cr anspar ent velvets 
,.. du Pont Super-Extra gives 


exquisite delicacy Mm 


texture and tone 


RANSPARENT velvet commands recogni- 
tion in fashion circles as the outstanding 
fabric achievement of the year. 


(nd its success, as practically every manutac- 
turer will tell you, is largely due to still another 
achievement—du Pont Super-Extra yarns. 

To the mill man there are definite contribu- 
tions Which Super-Extra makes to sheer velvets. 
Among the most important are the following 
First Super-Extra has more filaments per 
thread. It gives greater coverage. It makes 
possible that rich, ‘‘bloomy’” surface. 

Second The added softness of Super-Extra 
lends a distinctive “feel” to transparent velvet 


and to the finished garment the subtle drap- 


ing qualities peculiar to this fabric. 

Third— The subdued lustre inherent in Super- 
Extra yarn results in an exquisite sheen that no 
other yarn can give. 

In considering the yarn best suited for fine 
quality rayon fabrics such as transparent velvet, 
do not overlook the fact that du Pont Super- 
Extra is being used today by the finest fabric 
houses in America. Transparent velvet is but 
one of its contributions to the textile trade. 


There are several multi-flament yarns—but 
there is but one Super-Extra. It is made 
only by du Pont. For information and prices, 
write or wire Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 
Dept. B, 2 Park Avenue, New York. 


VWemhe of Rayon Institute of America, In 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 
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Rayon Producers 
In Strong Position 


stock Lots of Finer Deniers Are 
Well Cleaned Up—Prices 
Are Steady 

P HILADELPHIA—Both weavers and 
‘nitters are displaying a fair to good 
uterest in rayon and many producers 
state they are well sold ahead for the 
next two or three months. Stocks of 
the popular deniers are smaller and 
nanufacturers are finding it difficult 
locate sizable spot lots of best 
juality of 150 denier. Spot lots of the 
‘oarser deniers are in larger supply 
‘han finer and stocks of the former are 
therefore less firm than the latter. 
\Vhile demand from all trades is not 
iniformly good, as a general rule both 
veavers and knitters are taking as 
large quantities as during recent weeks 
ind indications are that this condition 


vill continue until the end of the 
\ear. 


oO 


Underwear manufacturers up-State 
ire busy, many of them being sold 
thead for more than a month and 
several for four months. Many of 
these plants are running on day and 
night schedules and are consuming 
rayon in larger quantities than pre- 
viously. While many of them are 
vtying for a month ahead others are 
‘overing well into next year. For 
this reason few in the trade see any 
reason why there should be any dis- 
‘ussion, as has been recently reported, 
{ a change in prices in the near 
tuture. A number of manufacturers 
have expressed the opinion it might 
possibly be that rayon prices would be 
lowered when the year ends. 


In view of the fact many producers 
ire sold ahead for several months few 
in the trade agree with this viewpoint 
ind believe there is little basis for 
t as demand for rayon is expected to 
‘ontinue good well into the next year 
ind under these conditions it is not 
ogical to expect lower prices but pos- 
-ibly that a reverse trend may occur. 
"he market is in as healthy position 
is has been seen for a long period, ac- 
ording to local factors, with pro- 
lucers in a strong position and in 
iew of this, such rumor of a change 
n prices in the near future is regarded 
o be without basis. 

Hosiery manufacturers in the Penn- 
ylvania territory are actively engaged 
nd those specializing in hosiery to be 
old through chain stores at a retail 
rice of between Soc and 75c are con- 
uming rayon in quantity. Producers 
elling dull-luster rayon report a 
trong demand from hosiery mills and 
tate they are well sold ahead on rayon 
{ this type for a number of weeks. 

One of the brightest features of the 
arket this week has been improve- 
vent in demand from manufacturers 
' elastic for suspenders and a number 


of these mills have placed fair sized 
orders. There is also a larger call 
from drapery manufacturers in this 
section. Lack of interest from neck 
wear and upholstery manufacturers 
has been apparent, few sales of im 
portance to these mills being reported. 
There is a continued active call from 
millinery manufacturers. 

Prices throughout the market are 
firm and as spot lots of lower grade 
rayons are consumed manufacturers 
are becoming more dependent upon 
quotations named by producers. It is 
difficult to locate sizable spot lots of 
8os and finer denier although manu 
facturers assert that it is still possible 
for them to buy coarser deniers slight 
ly below the quoted level from several 
factors. As a whole the spot situa 
tion has become stronger this week 
and 150 denier is in a firmer position 
with practically all sellers in this sec 
tion. 


Dupont Research Chemist Talks 
on Rayon Raw Materials 
Syracuse, N. ¥Y.—Recent develop- 
ments in the rayon industry were 
summarized by John S. Fonda, rayon 
research chemist of the Dupont 
Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y., in the 


paper which he read to the intersec- 
tional meeting of the American Chem 
ical Society, held in Syracuse, Oct. 10 
and 20. 

The materials for rayon must have 
strength, a high cellulose content, high 
absorbency, he said, and they must be 
cheap and uniform. The most promis- 
ing sources of cellulose which have 
recently been discovered, are corn- 
These two ma 


terials come up to the requirements, 


stalks and sugar cane. 


but the cost of having them collected 
and brought to the factory 
hibitive. 


are pro 
However a plant has been 
built in Cuba for the purpose of using 
sugar cane, which is brought to the 
sugar mills here. 

Flax, Spanish moss, seaweed, Jute, 
sea grasses palmeto, tobacco stems, 
broom, and pineapple stalks have been 
used in experiments searching for 4 
cheap source of cellulose 

“Although cotton fiber is ideal, it 1s 
too costly. Much enthusiasm has been 
shown regarding cornstalks, but I be- 
lieve that it will be a long time before 
either corn or sugar cane will offer 
much competition to the present 
sources of cellulose—spruce pulp and 
cotton,” Mr. Fonda concluded. 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 





First 
Denier Filaments “o_o “BB” ea Qual. 
75 18 $2.55 
30 2.60 
“18 seas 
40) 2.38 
18 1.75 
2.05 
“1.60 ‘35 
1.75 8S 
1.45 .25 
1.50 28 
1.70 30 
1.45 .28 
1.70 .30 
1.35 28 
1.25 1) 
66-72 1.20 15 
125 1.25 .20 
1.25 .20 
Denier sar “ee B* “eé Cc” Denier 66a e B ” “ © ” 
35 $3.50 $3.25 ad 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 cmos | 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 avid 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
46 30 $4.50 | 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.9 =| 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price | Denier Price 
45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 | 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20 





Form Rayon Yarn Association 
Phe 


In vy 


Yarn Association, a 


composed 


Ravon 
ot dealers and 
processors of rayon, was incorporated 
in New York State this week The 
directors include Jacob Rosenman. 
Rosenman  Bros.: Lotus Malina, 
Malina Co.: Samuel Rottenberg, Rot 
tenberg Sons Co., Simon Gut 
ner, S. Gutner & Bros.; Reuben Gris 
man, Yarns Corp. of America; Henry 
Rosenzweig, Henry Rosenzweig & 
Co., and Harold Rodgers of 
Lhowe & Obstteld. 

Lhowe & Obstfeld are attorneys and 
Mr. Lhowe has been instrumental in 
the organization of a number of tex 
tile trade associations, notably the 
Rayon Fabrics Institute, Inc. The 
articles of incorporation give the pur 
pose of the body to foster trade and 
commerce and 
of to reform 
abuses and diffuse accurate informa 
tion and to procure uniformity 


Inc. : 


Lhowe 


dealers 
yarn, 


among con 


verters rayon 


Edwin R. Dibrell Becomes Vice- 
President of Celanese Corp. 

Jesse Isidor Straus, president ot 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., has announced 
that Edwin R. Dibrell, an execu 
tive vice president, has resigned to 
become vice president of the Celanese 
Corp. of America, a director and a 
member of its executive committee 
He will assume his new duties some 
time between now and the first of the 
year. 

Before coming to Macy’s, Mr. Di 
brell was a vice president and senior 
divisional merchandise manager of 
Lord & Taylor. He started in the 
ranks with that store nine years ago, 
following his graduation from Prince 
ton, and was promoted successively to 
assistant buyer of furniture, assistant 
divisional merchandise manager, di 
visional merchandise manager, direc 
tor of the company, and vice presi 
dent 

Mi 


vice 


Dibrell 
president 


has been an executive 

of Macy’s for two 
years, in charge of publicity and sales 
for the store 


German Cuprammonium Rayon 


Plant at Dormagen Enlarged 

WasuHincton, D. C.—The German 
dye trust has put in operation its en 
larged cuprammonium rayon plant at 
Dormagen, Cologne, with a capacity 
of 5,000 kilograms daily, Trade Com 
missioner William T. Daugherty, at 
Serlin, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. Heretofore, the -Dor- 
magen plant operating the cuprammo 
nium process of the I. P. Bemberg 
Co., at Bremen, had a capacity of only 
2,000 kilos daily. The present oper- 
ation is declared closely associated 
with Bemberg. 

Thus, the I. G., operating the three 
rayon processes, 1. €., viscose, cupram- 
monium and acetate at respective loca- 
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CELANESE 


Rec.us. BRAND ?-at. off. 


YARNS 
offer unique 


cross-dyeing advantages 


Fabrics woven from Celanese brand yarns in conjunc- 
tion with any other yarn such as silk, cotton, wool, 
or rayon may actually be cross-dyed after weaving — 
thereby permitting production of grey goods far in 
advance of the color vogue. 

This operation is possible because of the affinity of 
Celanese for special dyestuffs, which do not dye other 
textiles. Likewise, the dyestuffs used for other textiles 
do not dye Celanese. 

In this respect, and in many others—stylistic, prac- 
tical, and hygienic—Celanese is unique. 

The services of our weaving, knitting, sizing, and 
dyeing experts are always at your disposal, to show 
you how you can use Celanese brand yarns to your 
best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. =: : 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands’ of yarns, fabrics, garments, ete. 
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tions, has advanced another step to- 
ward its stated eventual daily capac- 
ity of 22,000 kilos. Until the Dor- 
magen plant extended production, the 
announced daily I. G. output 
about 12,000 kilos. 

While the I. G. is said associated 
with Bemberg in operation of the 
cuprammonium process, it is declared 
also in community with Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff of Elberfeld in operation 
of the acetate process. The latter is 
in a triangular international com- 
munity with Courtaulds, of Coven- 
try, England, and Snia Viscose of 
Italy. 


was 


The I. G. now is said to propose an 
agreement with British Breda Ltd., in 
foundation with Dutch and French 
connections. 


Hoovers Visit Bemberg 
On Occasion of Mr. Hoover’s Cam- 
paign Address at Elizabethton 
When Mr. and Mrs. Hoover went 

Elizabethton, Tenn., where Mr. 
Hoover made his only presidential 
campaign speech in the South, at the 
foot of the Smoky Mountains, they 
visited the plant of the American 
Bemberg Corp. 

Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, president of 
the two corporations, Bemberg and 
Glanzstoff; M. Korff, vice-president: 
A. M. Tenney, director of sales, and 
B. C. Dunlop, vice-president of Glanz- 
stoff, were awaiting the official car at 
the entrance to the plant. 

In the reception room at the plant 
Mr. Tenney presented Mrs. Hoover 
with a bouquet of American beauty 
roses and said: 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Hoover—The 
\merican Bemberg Corp., with its 
employes, extends the heartiest greet- 
ings and wishes them an interesting 
and pleasant time in the South. It is 
not often that a textile industry, pro- 
ducing millions of yards of lustrous 
thread daily, to be made into luxur- 
ious garments for the women of 
America, has the proud opportunity to 
show so representative a lady of the 
land a little of their endeavor in this 
behalf. We trust that Mrs. Hoover, 
who so nobly embodies all those quali- 
ties which we revere in women, will 
find some little pleasure in these small 
gifts of our Bemberg handiwork.” 


to 





Tenn, 


Mrs. Hoover graciously expressed 
herself as being pleased to receive the 
garments. 


The party was then escorted to a 
balcony off the reception room, where 
Dr. Mothwurf formally welcomed Mr. 
Hoover to the plants and to Elizabeth- 
ton. 

Dr. Mothwurf said, in part: 
Bemberg and Glanzstoff plants 
indeed glad to welcome such distin- 
guished guests on this day that is at- 


“The 


are 


tendant with an industrial celebration. | 


In locating the textile plants here, we 
gave evidence of our faith in the 
South, a new South, that will soon 
be the greatest industrial 
the United States. We will continue 
to expand with this new Southland 
and the industrial celebration 
an important page in the 
tory of Elizabethton. Again [| 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoover, that we are 
happy indeed to welcome you in our 
midst.” 

Mr. Hoover replied, 
the choice of the textile 


section of 


is 


his- 
say, 


corporation 


officials in locating their plants there | 
and complimented them on the success | 


of their huge industrial plants. 


Rayon Computing Table Issued 
to Collectors of Ports 
D. C.—The 


issued a 


WASHINGTON, 
Bureau 


(Custom 
recently 
letter to all collectors at ports, giving 


a table for readily computing pounds | 


of rayon from denier 
calculating drawback 
circular 

formulae, 


for purposes of 
allowance. 
is merely 


Thrown Silk Lower 


Fair Demand, However, Continues 


in Market 
A shading-off in prices and an 
active demand from the broad silk 


market were the chief 
thrown silk market during 
The demand from the full 
hosiery trade continued high—indeed, 


the 


it showed a slight increase; this was 
due to the growing call for holiday 
merchandise, several leading throw- | 


sters said. 

The decline in prices was noticeable 
only on a few departments, 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. 


The Hoover party at the plant of the American Bemberg Corp. at Elizabethton, 
Left—Max Korff, vice-pres. and plan 


t manager, Dr. H. Hofmann, 


chief chemist, Herbert Hoover, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Col. John Q. Tilson, 
George Akerson, sec’y. to Mr. Hoover, Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, president of the 
corporation and H. F. Marthaus, plant engineer. 


today | 


commending | 


circular | 


The | 
mathematical | 


features of the | 
week. | 
fashioned | 


such as | 
grand XX in 
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“ENKA” 


NETHERLANDS RAYON MILLS 


Arnhem — Ede — Rotterdam (Holland) 


Established 1911 
| 


179 
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DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 
Reviving the Rayon Hosiery Industry 


—o0o— 


“So Difficult to Distinguish 
from Real Silk!” 


—oOo— 


| U. S. Agents: 


LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., 30 E. 33rd St., New York 


FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
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| OUR own direct source 










of supply in Japan in- 
sures a uniform qual- 










ity of the very best 
silk ob- 
tainable 


grade of 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 


JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg. 
Yokohama 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


: GA 
SOME CRANE FEATURES Zo Co} eS 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. Z 
>. . "ene . ) : o » & > > : . 
Patent Thread Ste P Motion can be fitted to 20 in and NATURAL and CONVERTED 
32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 


Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 6 West 18% Street Vew 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


MULE UA TOUE UPUREA RSS 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 2'.” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 


THN 


variety of fabrics = 
avtrachan feeds are superior toaay om the market.” ewe OR _ OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 5 
Made in ng me to bet inclusive, of mz desired gauge; these S RAW & THROWN SILK 
Heasurements rerng rae to bac ot eN | = 


eylinder need 
yrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
Foods 


ese machines are 8 nd to none on the market 


ve Crawford stop motion is applied when requested = ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 


Best Are None Too Good.’— Our Motto | 4 CHICAGO 
LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS = ausouaidifamn | = = 
——CATALOG——— ] iz 
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Bleach & Dye Works, Inc. 


Processers of Rayon 
and Cotton Yarns 


Cops—Cones—Spools SALISBURY, N. C. 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA'YARN CoO. 


57 East llth Street myeere 
New York 2376 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
eo oaiaatttttttttttt' Ct fT 


AVERSA ATURNAEESITAAAT AT HALAS EARTH AN ETN HAASE NNSA HN RS 
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Regular Production, Standard Quality | 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 
CHATILLON BRAND RAYON |||, san2ENanderblit ave, New Var ity 
NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER BECK YARN Co. R AY O N 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. FAST COLORS for pao bd and 


FAST AND 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 








ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. RAYO econen 


59 Pearl St. : 
A A My Whitehall 8572-8389 Spun mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
New York SI INC. ” ABEECO PAL UINC 505- m AVE.,NEW YORK CITY 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO -MONTRE i 
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skeins, which dropped from $6.75 to 
$6.65; Japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX 
on bobbins which fell from $7.00 to 
$6.60; Japan crepe 3 thd. sp. crack on 
bobbins which dropped from $6.45 to 
$6.40. In special hosiery trams, the 
changes follow: hosiery tram 5 thd. 
lapan G XX fell from $6.40 to $6.30; 
hosiery tram sp. crack XX from $6.10 
to $6.05; hosiery tram crack XX from 
$6.00 to $5.95 and hosiery tram XX 
from $5.95 to $5.90. 

Prices being an average from lead 
ing throwsters are as follows 


(60 day basis) 
2 thd. grand XX in skeins. $6.65 
2 thd. sp. crack in skeins 6.4 


Japan organzine, 
Japan organzine, 


japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins.. 6.60 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.40 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins........- 6.30 


‘anton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 5.30 
Tussah tram, 2 end OM COPS..........-+-++- 2.70 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 
Hosiery tram, 3 & 5 thd. Japan XXX 7.00 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX... - 6.36 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX sts suas 6.05 
Hosiery tram, crack XX... seebaeastunts 5 95 
Hosiery tram, XX ..... ‘ 5.9 





Spun Silk Quiet 





Confidence Expressed but Business 
Is Dull 

Trading was quiet in the spun silk 

market during the past week, this 

being ascribed to the pending Presi- 


dential election. There is a strong 
confidence generally, and prices are 


steady. It was commented that the 
market has been exceptionally strong 
during the past few months; several 
firms recently announced price in 
‘reases, an unusual step to take just 
before a presidential election, and this 
was the result of very general confi- 
dence in the spun silk prospects, it 
was stated. 

Printed silks continue to grow in 
mportance, and there were expecta- 
tions that a big spurt in these lines 
would follow the elections. 


Prices remained unchanged from 
ist week and are quoted at 2% 10 


lavs net 30 from leading spinners as 
follows: 


40 


i) 
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Rayon Waste Strong 





Slight Decline in Imported Wastes 
Is Noted 


waste continued in its cur- 
rent strong position. Trading is con- 
servative, with a slight decline in im- 
ports. The imported waste ship- 
ments are still small; prices are very 
high and cnly the lower grades can 
be obtained from abroad at figures 
‘omparable with domestic quotations. 


Rayon 


‘urrent prices for rayon wastes 
follows: 
Dlenched WOO. 02.6 ccccccccece 22-24: 
unbleached waste.............6+. ; 20—22« 
hed thread waste..... indeseneden’ ++ = 18-20 
POR CRPORE WRG s vcsccciscccevesecs --11—13¢ 
PUR MED inv ewsh es ocdwesecnceves - 9-12« 
rices for converted rayon waste 
is follows: 
> Mn WOR cecccckpuecchssseanede - 42-44 
BOE Wes vckassendievesis . -88-39¢ 
hed noils Bales Oc'un 4 eae ape 20—Z.c 
hed garnets o« peice as 26-28 
ached garnets... : - 23-26 
OR iiss ei contiisdatcabeeees 20-23c 
d garnets 14—16« 


Raw Silk Easier 


Less Business Moving and Prices 
c 
Shade Off 


A consistent shading off in 


contracts featured the r silk market 


during the week. 


aw 
Trading 


bly conservative and hesitant. It was 
remarked that the total contracts for 
the last week of the month were 2,500 | 
bales, with an approximate value of 4 
$1,537,775, as against total contracts 
of 4,896 bales, with a value of | 


$3,318,590 for the preceding week. 

The general feeling was that 
lull would be momentary only. 
porters predicted 
trading shortly. 
maintenance 
strong condition. 

Prices are quoted as an average 
from leading importers as follows: 


the 
Im- 
a sharp increase in 
of the 


market’s present 















(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 $5. 6 
Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15 45 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 5.35 
Japan filature, XX, 13/16.. 5.27% 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 2¢ 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 5.16 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16 4.4{ 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22 4.20 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon. 1f 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 5.15 
Grand XX (White) 20/22 5. 2 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22. 1214 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22 5.1 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22 5.1 
Crack (White) 20/22 1 
Prices on the National Raw Silk 
Exchange were as follows: 
Close High for Lowfor Close Net 
Month Oct. 24 the week the week Oct. 30 Chang 
Oct . 5.25 5.22 
Nov 5 25 5. §.15 5.16 — .0§ 
Dec 5.25 5. 5.16 5.16 -.09 
Jan 5. 5.16 5.16 — .09 
Feb 6.2: 5. 17 5.1 r-.08 
Mar 5.2: 5. 17 5.17 8 
Apr §.25 5 lé i 09 
May 5.25 ; 5.19 
Total ea ts 
No. of bale Appr ox! value 
Oct. 24 to Oct. 30.. 2 50 1.637, 77 


Bemberg and Glanzstoff Ex- 
hibit at Appalachian Fair 
Jounson City, TENN.—Widespread 
and highly favorable comment has 
been aroused throughout this section 
of the South by the fine spirit of com 
munity cooperation and civic activity 


being shown by the American Bem- 
berg and American Glanzstoff com 
panies. 

At the Appalachian District Fair, | 
which closed here Saturday, the Bem- 
berg and Glanzstoff companies held 


open house at their educational display 
and exhibit, which was more than 150 
feet long. More than 50,000 people 
visited the exhibit which showed the 
various products of the two 
panies, and also offered rest 
facilities to women visitors 


com- 
room 


Rayon Course Offered at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute 
Va.—The 


BLACKSBURG, Virginia 


Polytechnic Institute is preparing for | 
for the | 


the installation of machinery 
manufacture of rayon and 
introduction in the chemical 


for the 
engineer- 


. | 
prices, | 
together with a sharp decline in total | 


was nota- | 





They expect a steady 











ing classes for seniors of a course in | 


the 


according 


production of rayon, 
to announcement of Dr. W. Bur- 
russ, president of the Institute. Dr. | 


R. E. Hussey will give the course. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; 
Bobbin. 


Cop 


Quillers, 
Dresser, 


Quill 


Spooler 


from Cop, 


Reel 


Skein 


Spindles, 


or 
and 


Doubling Spoolers 


Upright 
Ring 


Skewers, 


Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 


"a aes aca DOOOODOOOOOOOOOU0LG CDOXOOOOOE 


Acme A 


SESOSOSSOSSSSHSHSSSSSSOHOSSSSHSSSSSOSHOHSHEHHSSESCE 





Revolving Cams 6 
Seceoeeececeeeececs 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


= NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 
use them 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. 


CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 





ODQHOVOQOOOOONCSAY) 


3000000 





OCOOGOOOO 





~~ 
ele 


Acme D 


DOOM 


OOS 


e 





SPOHHOSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSHSSHSSSISSHSHOSSSSHSHSSSSSSSs, 








EVERLASTING 
Brazed Steel Oilers 


The Standard | 
of the Textile E 
Industry | 


Made to 
last 


Guaranteed 
for 5 years 


Sold by supply 
houses everywhere. 
Tell us the name of 
your supply house 
and we will gladly 
send sample. 


P.WALL 


Mfg. Supply Co. 


3126 Preble Ave. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


TYPE H 


COMPACT 
RUGGED 
EFFICIENT 


Especially well suited to the re- 
quirements of the textile indus- 
try. 

Capacities 10-250 GPM. Heads 
up to 350 ft. in a single stage. 


LECOURTENAY 


Builders of Centrifugal 
every condition. 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel Floor 
Pla tes, Safety Treads, 
aot Small Tools, 
Tools, etc 

Wai ite for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel 


Joseru T. RYERSON & SON inc 


Milwaukee St. Louis, 
Cin ~~ nnati, Detroit Cleveland. But- 
ilo New York Boston 


STEEL 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 


Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency 
STANDARD ’ 
ENGINEERING WKS. 


Pawtucket, R. I. == 


14 Maine St. 
Newark N, J. 


Pumps for 


Babbit* 
Machine 


Chicago 


TEXTILE WORLD 


THE ARABOL MEG. CO. 


Offices: 


110 E. 42nd St., 
New York 


Factories: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
EXPORTERS MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS 


of any kind of Compounds for 


SIZING SOFTENING 
FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 


50% — ‘ 5% 


SOLUBLE OILS, GUARANTEED 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us 


to meet all your technical requirements. Our Textile Research 


Laboratories are at your disposal. 


YOUR correspondence and trial orders solicited 


SN isiuiititt 


UU 


LANGE 
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TEXTILE BALANCES 


am € dso —- 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——eo = 


WOOLEN CLOTH AND DUCK CALCULATING BALANCE 
NO. 5000 


ro ascertain the exact eigh in un es ane 
meter of cle th of any wid ithe ca x4 
Used by the Bureau of Standards War and Wave ie ts, ‘Text ile Milis, ete 


TORSION BALANCE CO.. 92 Reade es New York 


@ ELASTIC 


FOR - EVERY - PURPOSE 
MADE FROM FRESH LIVE RUBBER 


WASHABLE - LONG STRETCH - LONG LIFE 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘“Tetrakierol’’ 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


fa ownarne yard or 


Recommended for properly boiling 
out and bleaching goods contain- 
ing rayon and colored yarns. . 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin 
holder fits perfectly. We specialize on the 
Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Ste. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ALSO 


OFFICE 


REG. 


DEC 


PATENT 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S.E.Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. | 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade pew 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices 
Correspondence solicited 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN 


ReworkedWool,Wool Waste | 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Proces 


M. SALTER & SONS | 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manutacturers of all kinds ef 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Josie, Etc. 


New Brunswick, N. 
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Substitute Market 
Holds Its Gains 


Colored Knit Stocks, Colored 


Threads and Laps Feature 
the Situation 


BOSTON.—Recovered materials and 
rags are still irregular. Although 
there has been some expansion in the 
mill demand there has been no recent 
broadening of the movement and until 
there is some major move in the goods 
market the situation may continue to 
drag along. New business in reworked 
wools is rather sporadic, but the trend 
is in the direction of improvement. 
There is fair measure of confidence 
but until the election is over this is 
not likely to materialize on any large 
scale. 

As usual, there is very little for- 
ward buying. Manufacturers of sub- 
stitutes are accustomed to this stream- 
line method of buying materials and 
expect consumers to order materials 
one day and ask for delivery the fol- 
lowing day. Recovered wool men 
for their part adopt a similar pro- 
cedure in their rag purchases and 
graders likewise avoid stocks as much 
as possible leaving the ultimate bag 
to be carried by the packers of mixed 
rags, who feel justified under the 
circumstances in asking high prices 
for the accommodation. 

The waste market is mod- 
erately busy. Good white materials 
both hard and soft are meeting with 
a fair mill call and prices are moder- 
ately firm although the high values of 
the year are not now being made. In 
worsted colored wastes there is a very 
strong situation. Supplies of worsted 
colored wastes are always’ very 
limited and arrivals in this market 
during the past few months have been 
very small. positive 
scarcity of fine colored lap waste and 
fine colored threads of the best quali- 
ties 

The Bradford 
is somewhat 


wool 


There is a 


waste market 
irregular in 


wool 
: 
Sympathy 
with the unsettled conditions in wool. 
Demand continues restricted. Busi- 
ness in fine wools has led to a soften- 


ng in fine lap waste values. Fairly 


large stocks are reported in certain 
styles of threads and laps but not large 
as might have been anticipated in view 
of curtailed buving in recent weeks. 
On the whole the outlook is not prom- 
ising but there is a fairly general be- 
lief that demand will revive both on 
home and export accounts when 
values become stabilized. Fine white 
drawing lap is now quoted 88c¢ which 
with duty, condition and freight added 
gives an approximate landed price of 
$1.25 as compared with $1.23 for 
domestic material. Fine colored lap 
would cost $1.05 as compared with 
$1.05-$1.08 for spot material in 
Boston. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


+ WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Manufacturing Improves 





Average Monthly Consumption of Domestic 
Wool is Now 26% Larger Than in 1926 


Boston. 

LTHOUGH the general business 

of the United States is said to be 
close to the peak for all time, a dis 
tinct exception has to be made in tex 
tiles generally. Business in New Eng 
land mills is however improving some- 
what but the over-machined condition 
of industry is still an obstacle to good 
business as a whole. Some mills are 
very busy while others are on greatly 
restricted schedules. 

The trouble with the textile industry 
is internal and is certainly not due to 
any falling off in the consumption of 
wool by the male section of the popu 
lation. The monthly con 
sumption of wool for year to date has 
been 103 as compared with 100 for the 
base vear of 1926. 
of domestic 


average 


The consumption 
wool for year to date 
shows an average monthly consump 
tion of 126 as compared with 100 for 
the base year of 1926. There is evi- 
dently plenty of wool being consumed 
and lots of manufacturing going on 
but the price situation seems all askew. 












Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 











































Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Che outstanding feature of the wool 
situation is the Australian 
market where buying has been quite 


strong 


persistent and prices firm to strong. 
It is difficult to quote the actual gains 
and them to 
presumably 


domestic 
similar grade 
\ustralian have one 
strong feature, they are better packed 
than our domestic wools; so much so 


made relate 
wools ot 


wools always 


that is customary to make an allow 
ince of about seven per cent from the 
foreign wool price on account of the 
superior packing. All the wool con- 
suming nations of the world have been 
buying in Australia with the notable 
exception of the United States. The 
last series of London sales for the 
will Nov. 20 and it is 
expected the low prices made at the 


year open 


September auctions will not be re- 


peated. The entire foreign wool 


situation is favorable to domestic wool 
holders and by the same sign unfavor 
able to and 


\merican manufacturers 


the several import houses on Summer 


»treet. 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


a UNIO, 6 co oe 0lk 64epes —47 Turkey Fair average............ 47—52 
OS —39 CORR PI a ho wrecks dans Komen 48—50 
Mea aw angen s os —51 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
ME ok ara'e Galle’ the era 5 ass 
(In Bond) 
OE aw Gok dale sia wee’ 
zl : Seoured Basis— 
California Canadian : 
(Scoured Basis) Alberta F & F medium 1.08—1.10 
Northern, 12 mo 1.07—1.08 Cape: Nominal 
Southern. 12 etree yt o “on "OT Super 12 months....... 1.03—1 .05 
? BED, 26 MOw sees esses , es Super 10-12 months.... .98—1.00 
Texas Australian: Nominal 
(Scoured Basis) = oe COM Mee Oe OE eS eA 1 = 4.38 
Pine 12. M0....00eccervees PeeGeeEete) Swaan oe eee 87 90 
ek SRR 1.00—1.05 ayne Bs ate eee ae ae ? 
MM eiea eink Cave otiniesis wiles 26 960 boo 
Montevideo: Nominal 
Pulled—Eastern SEG edits vs Gua eres reKawn 54—55 
( ata Ras a0 mito wiardia vais daia’.'ae a eee 
AA Scoured Basis + Si tip AOE Gaver ean e<rees sen xarchans 50—51 
A‘Super Migs Rae Se 105 “4 a7 Buenos Aires: Nominal 
B-Super Sores es 7a ‘9g 48, 40-448 ...... maiuie Rardia Weare 87—38 
C-Super ....... aa S6— 88 58, 36-408 is enses : «++. -385—36 
7 oreign Carpe 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (C B. — Bond) 
(S S Wada) yrease Basis in on 
' . courec asis , China; Combing No: 1...ccc.0 27—28 
Staple fine .........e.0e, 1.12 China Filling Fleece.......... 2425 
Do. Wy RE ar aedt nha arias chairerca 1.08 1.10 Szechuen ass’t oT 9R 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.05—1.98 Cordova Be Maoh Gia. ioral oe a 
i Blood ties ds a vod pe 1.05 Seotech Black Face...........-- 27—28 
1 blood .. soesseseess -97—1.00 East India: Kandahar........ 88—40 
Mohair—Domestic WME ok ak kd Sieg Hota ania wR 42—44 
Se I os a sss bo 0008.6 ae NE ni a a acu wens oe eee ee ee : 4244 
Me, COMUNE 5 5s cet cewewveawe SO==BG. BISONS oc ciicnisssevss erie 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
i ee eee 1.23—1.26 Merinos— 
ee OOIOTE. ~ ccc eenccwks OP 1.10 Coarse RE OS 6 sis terd ie ete 7 —8 
Thread White Worsted— Fine dark ....... 6 7 
NRE RS a ree .90— .93 . Fine light ......-...---. 1 
a 83— .8 so 8 
% blood .......... coves 0FB— 275 gs SSE Meher ees ees oa 
Scion sa veess ss 68— 165 Black ......--....e sense | ipa 
, ‘ PT Tere eee ee 15 —16 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit 
Fine Two-ply......-see++ -45-— .50 White .....ccccccccseces 41 —42 
4 blood, Two-ply. . oe .38 .42 Red 4 17 —18 
& blood. Two-ply........ 385— .37 Tiehé Boole .........«..2t 29 
Y% blood, Two-ply........ .28— .32 ‘cade 
Card— Dire anadaes a galas aedia 7%— 8 
Wine White. ..ccreccccces SB— .B7 ac hi akan dmk qe s — 
Medium white .......... -385— 
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market has improved 
considerably during the past few days. 
mills it is said are 
rather concerned over the question of 
additional wool supplies. 








The wool 


Some becoming 
For year to 
date there has been a heavy demand 
made upon domestic wools of medium 
gerade and supplies are now nearing 
the point of exhaustion. [Fine wools 
have been in much larger abundance 
and because of this prices have been a 
little easier during the last few weeks 
but inasmuch as there is no evidencs 
of any American buying in the Aus 
tralian markets of 
it is an open 
wool 
whether or _ not 
enough fine around. 
Wool holders are in a more independ 
ent position than they were a week o1 
ten days ago and are less disposed to 
make 


sales. 


merino wools 


question according 
to some merchants as_ to 
there will be 


wool to go 


concessions in order to close 

Che reason for the better feeling on 
Summer Street is to be found in the 
satisfactory situation developing at the 
Australian gelling centers where prices 
are very firm and showing an upward 
tendency. Most of the wool-buying 
nations of the world are operating in 
Sidney and other Colonial markets and 
recent cables indicate that prices are 
on the up-grade and that further 
America is not purchasing any wool 
at this time. The New York goods 
market is also showing some improve- 
ment which is likely to expand into 
general purchasing as colder weather 
appears. 


Wool Market Turns Strong 


Recent Weaknesses Disappears on 
Large Mill Buying 


BOSTON.—A reversal of policy has 
appeared among wool buyers and 
large quantities of wool have been 


taken out of the market during the 
past few days. The recent weakness 
in fine wools has disappeared. There 
is no longer any dollar short fine wool 
available. 


The market is very much 
firmer and shows an upward trend 
ine staple wool is back to $1.12 


French combing from $1.05 to $1.08: 


half blood staple DSI.10-$1.12: Yes 
blood. $1.05, 14 blood. $1.co One 
large house claims to have sold five 


million pounds during the 


@ month of 
October The sentiment 
1 


has been brought about in part at least 
by the 


change in 


strong Colonial 


Fj markets 
which have already had considerable 
effect on English sentiment particu 


larly on fine tops, yarns and goods. 


wool 


The more seasonable weather has also 
improved the New York goods market 
very considerably and buyers short of 
stocks are rushing into the market de- 
manding prompt delivery. 

Although the New Zealand and 
South American markets have not yet 
opened there seems good basis it is 
said for believing that they will fol- 
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en ee MORE THAN 15,000 MACHINES EQUIPPED 
Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S. 


The ROY 
Patent 
SHEAR 
GRINDER 


A single grinding device 
grinds both the revolver 
or flyer blade and the 
ledger blade. 



























Electric 
NEUTRALIZER 


ae Only Positive Antidote |. 
for Matic Electricity 


In Textile Mills 


electricity is generated by the pressure of rolls 


The ROY PATENT SHEAR GRINDER allows you to take ond the consequent friction to which materials 
care of your grinding in your own plant, with all the ac are subjected In processing. 





ompanying conveniences and savings Your revolver and er he 

ledger blade in bad condition can be put in first class ON cha eget mgt gg ca electricity 

working order in a few hours with this ROY GRINDER a ee — “ =e 
in e rubs wi muc waste an oss Oo 

Complete detailed information will be glad!y sent to you upon production. 

request. 


“ase pias einen Have you a static problem or a condition 
CONSOL IDATED TEXTIL ° 7 
——CATALOG— possibly be due to this trouble? 


Roy GRINDERS are U.P.M.-KIDDER PRESS CO.., Inc. 


Headquarters and Factory: Dover, N. H. 
Standard Equipment SALES OFFICES AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, TORONTO 


1 Textile Mills 


in 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com 


pletely revolutionized card 








grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grainpers 


have been specified for accuracy 


Sole Agents for Chapman Electric Neutralizer 





Everywhere 


and long life under hard usage 


Seventy-six years 
of Brush Making 




















q Seventy-six years of successful manufactur- 
ing in any line is a pretty good assurance of 
a meritorious product. 


STRIP CUTTING | “ ~ G Since 1849 we have been manufacturing mill 


and machine brushes for every textile require- 
ment. 








The market for fabrics in strip, rewound into rolls, is 
steadily increasing and is already of important propor- 
tions. Economical production of the strip consumed by | | 
manufacturers of bags, flags, clothing, corsets, ribbons i] & And this record is but the foundation upon 


tapes, and so on, demands an efficient slitting and roll ™ 
winding machine—CAMACHINE for short tH which we plan to build an even more suc 
i cessful future. 

Textile men who use our CAMACHINE Universal Type 
6 declare that it will handle practically every textile roi 
requirement, eliminating waste of time and materia: q a — . . — right 

u oesn t it Warran our inv 
If you use fabrics in strip or roll form, or can marke y 


. . d 
your product partially in roll form, let us give you frice now the reason for this long continued an 


and information on the size and type of CAMACHINE s constantly increasing popularity of Mason 
best suited to your needs Complete literature 1s you {| 
for a postal card; the suggestions you get from tt m. | . Brushes. 
be worth dollars and cents tc you | ! 











—— See cso —— P " 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Ht ¢ A trial order will tell the story. 
——CATALOG —— Hi \}\ 

See Also 


CAMERON = hie coal 


MACHINE COMPANY §))\!))))\\/) 
61 eon STREET, BROOKLYN.NY.  ))|!|//||||/| MASON BRUSH WORKS 


CHAS. A. O'NEIL, Agent and Mer 


een | ek oe 
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W ool—Continued 


the rising trend in Australia. 
ile high prices in foreign centers 
tend to restrict American buying 
considerably it seems inevitable 
rding to one view of the market 
the United States will ultimately 
to make substantial 
meanwhile the 
attractive a 
pared with foreign sorts are likely 
ieet steady mill purchasing and it 
s not unlikely that higher prices will 


et be seen on domestic wools. 


purchases. 
domestic 


basis as 


the 


Inos On so 


‘he California and Texas wools are 
at the moment sharing in the good 
nill buying. In Texas, however, 
the fall wools have been 
ible to get their own prices, pur- 
hases having been made recently at 
34-35C the early 
wools were bought around 32c. 

machinery statistics just 
wailable it appears that wool manu- 
facturing during the month of Sep- 
made an gain of 
August. Taking the 
erage monthly woolen machinery 
activity in 1926 as the base and equal- 
then 1 


olders ot 


whereas some oft 


From 


tember average 


{yf over 


woolen 


ng 100 machinery in 
September gave an index fgure of 
I The index fhgure of worsted 


machinery tor September was 97 as 
mpared with the high point of the 
vear in February of ror and the 1926 
base hgure at 100. 
Some measure of confidence in the 
material position seems to have 
wen restored in the English market 
wing to strength shown at the Aus- 


tralian wool centers. Not a_ few 
believe the values in fine wools are 
near the turning point. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of Domestic and foreign 
vools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 


week ended Oct. 27, based upon data 
ompiled by the Market News Service 
t Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Department of Agriculture, are as 
tollows : 

Week 

Ended 

Oct. 27 1928 1927 
omest 274,000 192,409,000 199,100,000 
Poreig 608,000 79,290,000 106,076,000 

882,000 271,699,000 305,176,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


608, 000 79, 290, 000 106, 076, 000 


elphia 3,158, 000 59, 406, 000 64,219,009 
New Yy 1,145, 000 56, 416, 000 48,572, 000 
4,911,000 195,112,000 218, 867, 000 


Boston-Wool Trade Notes 


he annual meeting of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association will be held 
luesday, Nov. 20, when following 

es will be placed in nomination for 
ear 1929: For President, William 
llon; vice president, William A. 


secretary-treasurer, I*. Nath- 
Verkins. 
iam T, Davidson & Co., Inc., 
Summer Street have enlarged 
tacilities by taking over the 


238 Summer Street recently 
by Follett & Co. 

Brown recently with Jeremiah 
s & Co. has become associated 
e Stillwater Worsted Co. as 
te wool buyer. 


Broadening Inquiry 
Steadies Market 


Fair Sized Sales Prices Show 
‘ Firmer Trend—Carpet 
Wools Active 
PHILADELPHIA.—Steadiness in 
wool this week was bolstered by 


broadening inquiry, and sales of some 
There 
for 


fair size lots were registered. 
indications of 
moving pulled wools, the one division 


were concessions 


some dis 
Values of 


in which there was noted 
parity in closing prices. 
fleece wools are hardly indicated in the 
current sales, while as to fine and half 
blood territories there sufficient 
action to maintain firmness, some im- 
portant interests holding the view half 
blood is a trifle higher 

Trading 
expected in the final week of the cam 
paign. Manufacturers had 
waited felt they could wait another 


Was 


has been slow, as was 


who 


week. Considering the use made by 


buyers of the pre-election pretext tor 
withholding commitments, it might be 
said passing business reflected eithet 
confidence in values or an immediate 


need for stock. It developed 


worsted and woolen mills with orders 


raw 


assumed to be 
bought to cover, 
buving in anticipation 


not yet im process 


and there was some 
It goes with 
out saying not a pound of wool con 
tracted 
into consumption until after 


oO 


for during the week will go 
what t 
some minds appeared the crucial day 


Five Territories Lead 
The improvement in territory wools 
confined to fine and half blood, 
no sales of quarters and three-eighths 


was 


being reported. There is believed to 


be an accumulation of demand _ for 


medium wools, likely to become mani 
fest almost any time, as not in a long 
while have spinners taken more than 
very small lots. half blood 
territory is pegged around $1.10 clean 
and sales are reported effected on that 
basis, which means possibly a cent or 
two under the top of the range. Fine 
French combing is rated good value at 
$1.03-5, and strictly fine — staple 
regarded equally safe at about $1.12. 
A somewhat outstanding transaction 
was a sale of fine delaine at 47c, with 
quotations ranging from 46 up. The 
lot comprised 50,000 pounds and repre- 
sented one of the larger takings of the 
week. Another sale of fleece wool 
was of 10,000 pounds of greasy half 
blood, at 51c, regarded about the top 
of the range of asking prices. An 
off of 55¢ for Virginia quarter blood 


(ood 


was declined. A development of the 
week in bright wools was a broaden 
ing interest in three-eighths, for some 


time almost wholly neglected 


Pulled Wools Improve 


Pulled wool interests report a better 
feeling among their clientele, but not 
many sales, and the lots moved being 
small, generally speaking. 
was of 175 bags of scoured B at an 

(Continued on page 


One sale 


IO) 


| Model “N” Automatic 















This illustration shows one of our several models used for evenly feeding 
wool, cotton, linters or other textile fibers in a continuous manner. 


These machines are 
shortest staples, 
ers; also the 
yarn industry 
to your work 


made t. handle the Automatic Feeds, or feeding some machine 
as hull fiber or lint by hand where an Automatic Feed would | 
used in the carpet give better results, let us offer you one of | 
Chere is a model adapted vur modern types | 


such 


longest 


A good heavily built 


Send for catalog No. 136, which illus Feed may be = 
ypene or a . 
trates and describes various models. ia ‘dufing ai oe ; rs CONSONEASER CeXTEE 


If you are using one or more antiquated baled fibers -——=—(ATALOG——— 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 





DOTTIE ee eT 


LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic cmmm 


Baling Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 



















Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


EO TCT LT 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


cmmttam MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burieigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








NATIONAL SOLANTINE YELLOW 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE 


NATIONAL DYES 


(2554) 


FF CONC. 


A New Fast-to-Light Direct Yellow 


HIS new dye is an important 
addition to the National's line 
In addition 
to excellent fastness to light, it 1s 


of Solantine Dyes. 


distinguished by good fastness to 
washing for a direct color; and is 
suitable for dyeing all classes of 
cotton and rayon material that are 
satisfactorily dyed with the best 
National 
Solantine Yellow FF is not dis 


of the direct colors. 


chargeable but can be used in 


colored discharges. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE 
TORONTO 
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Lead Pencils vs. 
Adding Machines 


The lead pencil couldn't keep 
up with the modern demand for 
efficiency, so the adding machine 
was invented. 


It was because of the demand 
for special purpose alkalies that 
the 


; uality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 





were originated and marketed for 
the treatment of textile fabrics. 


The constantly growing demand 
for these distinctive alkalies proves 
that the mill operator appreciates 
the value of the superior appear- 
ance, brighter color, and softer tex- 
ture which these products insure to 
his finished fabrics. 


Ask your 
supply man 


or write 





The J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Finishers Division of S. T. A. 
to Meet in December 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Bleachers, 
Dyers, Finishers, and Mercerizers Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile Associ- 
ition will hold a meeting (the exact 
late of which has not yet been fixed), 
ma Friday and Saturday in Decem- 
ber at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 
Ss. C., according to announcement by 
Paul F. Haddock of Charlotte, divi- 
sion chairman. The program is now 
being arranged, Mr. Haddock said. 





Franco-German-Pact Renewed 
WasuincTon, D. C.—The Franco- 
German dye agreement originally 
signed in November, 1927, has worked 
out so satisfactorily for both sides that 
its operation has been extended for 
five years beyond the present 2-year 
period of its effectiveness, D. J. 
Reagan, American commercial attache 
at Paris, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. No vital changes have 
been made in the agreement, as ex- 
tended. Slight modifications were 
made, particularly regarding amounts 
of imports into France of German 
lyes having shades or qualities pre- 
ferred by French consumers to similar 
French-made dyes. The output of 
French dyestuffs apparently has been 
maintained at about the same rate this 
year as in 1927, as production during 
first half of the current year 
imounted to 8,456 metric tons. 


} 
the 


Approves Research Bureau 


South-Central Section Approves Plans 
of American Association of Colorists 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
CTION endorsing the plan of 
the American Association of 


Textile Chemists and Colorists to es- 
tablish a technical research bureau 
featured the quarterly meeting of the 
South-Central Section of that body 
held in Chattanooga Oct. 2 Resolu- 
tion instructing the sectional secretary 
to advise the national president of 
approval of the bureau idea was pre- 
sented by Noel D. White, 
chief for the Davenport 
Mills of Chattanooga. 

Mr. White’s resolution also pledged 
the support of the South-Central Sec- 
tion members to the national body in 
putting the plan into effect. No ac- 
tion was taken with regard to finan- 
cial support. The suggestion was 
made that since the section has never 
asked for its per capita mem- 
berships in the American association 
this sum might be turned over to the 
research bureau. The action endors- 
ing the idea of the textile technical 
research bureau was unanimous. 

The quarterly meeting was held 
the form of a dinner at Hotel Patten 
and was _ presided by BP: Fe 
O’Neill, of the Standard-Coosa- 


dyeing 
Hosiery 


from 


over 


Thatcher Co., 
The 


who is division head. 
South-Central Division is com- 
posed of some seven of the southern 
States and the meeting was attended 
by a number of men from other cities. 
It was explained that attendance had 
been somewhat cut by the marked im- 
provement in business which had 
made it impossible for many of the 
out-of-town men to come to Chatta- 
nooga for this session. 

Mr. O’Neill announced 
next meeting will be held in January 
and that it will be featured by the 
annual election of officers. The pres- 
ident of the American body has 
agreed to address the meeting at that 
time if possible. 

Practically the entire time at the 
meeting was devoted to technical dis- 
cussion upon the proper methods 
dyeing silk hosiery and also of vari 
Mr. White 
opened the subject by explaining the 
two-bath employed the 
Davenport Mills. His re 
marks indicated that many dyers pre 
ferred the single bath or other 
The general discussion 
followed indicated that 
hardly dvers 


that the 


also 


ous mercerizing problems. 
system by 
Hosiery 


meth 
that 


are 


ods. 
there 


any two who employ 


exactly the same process and have 
exactly the same conditions with 
which to contend. 

From this the discussion went to 


mercerizing. 
present took 
discussion. 


Those Who Attended 
Those attending the quarterly meet- 
ing of the South-Central Division in- 
cluded the following : 
P. F. O'Neil, superintendent, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Catttanooga, Tenn. ; 
L. L. Bamberger, manager, United States 


A large number of those 


part in this technical 


Finishing Co., Cedartown, Ga.; Ben R 
Dabbs, salesman of DuPont company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. E. - Tiedt, 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, 
N. J.; W. B. Carter, southwestern 
representative of New York Color 


& Chemical Co., Belleville, N. J.; 
L. L. Okey, Chattanooga, representing 
National Oil Products Co. of Harrison, 
N. J.; John S. Neely, National Yarn & 
Processing Co., Rossville, Ga.; Homer 
Wheldel, Central Franklin Processing 
Co., Chattanooga; Charles B. Ordway, 
Federal Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, 
\la.; J. B. Reeder, W. B. Davis & Son, 
Fort Payne, Ala.; T. R. Smith, Central 
Franklin Processing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; John L. McKee, L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., Chester, S. C.; Walter K. 
Mobley, Central Franklin Processing Co., 
Chattanooga; William H Mitchell, 
Permutit Co., Chattanooga; W. J. Kelly, 
Jr., Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chat- 
tanooga; W. I. Pickens, DuPont dye- 
stuffs, Chattanooga; .W. H. Parrott, 
Soddy Hoisery (Tenn.) Mills; George 
\V. Bendix, superintendent of dyeing, 
Charles H. Beacon Co., Lenoir City, 
Tenn.; J. H. Callicott, assistant chemist, 


nL a 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp.com.. 140 — 1 60 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3 
OG WOOO 6 ccs. 200 — 2 05 
Potash, Lump...... 3 o— 34 
Ammoniaec, Sal, white 
gr., dom. bene 4%— 5 
| Bleach powder, per 
| 100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 60 
a) SON, 5c «are ar ota te lo 5ie— 6 
| Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 415— 8 
MND a. <a cng Wa ave ws 3 4 
Copperas, ton ...... 13 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 26%— 28 
FRpsom Salts, 100 lb... 175 — 1 90 
j Formaldehyde Spot .. 94 10 
| ‘anber Salts, 100 Tb. 7 —1 15 
Glycerine (C, P.) bbls. 16 15 
CRE 6s esa 8e ee 17% 17 
Yellow Crude ..... 151% 15 
| Hydrosulphite Cone... 23 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12 
} White (crystals) ... 133 — 14 
| Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... -~ 4 00 
Potussium—Bichromate 8%— 9 
Chlorate crystals... s — 9 
i Permangan, tech... 1» — 16 
Sodium acetate ..... 54%4— 6 
| Bichromate ....... 7 — 7 
| isulphite, 35%.. 150 —1 75 
WEES. SC ecwcinwe ees iI*m— 8 
ee 3%4— 4 
Prussiate, yellow... 13 — 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused 3%— 4 
30% crystals .... 2y%4— 2 
Tartar emetic, tech... 27 %— is 
Tin—Crystals ..... 3714 
Lichloride, nO deg. 1516 
Oxide, bblis...... ; a4 a ey 
eg Pe ae 9 — 11 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
eee eer a« Se 3 SS 
Citrie ervstals ...... -= 47 
Formic, 90% .......--. a 12 
Lactic, 22% ........ 5 o— 6 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
en sa@4 de cars 100 —.... 
tr - er 
100 Ib. . ice sarara 500 — 6 75 
Oxalte oes 11 — 12 
Sulphurie, 66 “deg. per 
ton in tank cars... 15 50 — .... 
Tartaric ieee ees ‘ 38 — 39 


& 


# 


& 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%4— 3 
Borax, Crys. i ee s$— * 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
ee exe cba ts ° 514 — 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%. ik— Tk 
Soda Ash, 58% light. 137 —2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib.. 132 —1 55 
Bicarb. per 100 lbs. 2.00 —2 50 
Caustic. 76% per 
Dy ae aeewee 415 — 4 30 
Contract, 100 Ib 330 —.... 
SOS ee 100 —1 25 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic : 


Crystals... is — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... s — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... s — 10 
Hematine, crystals ... 14— 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... SOR =. iis 
Logwood Extract, lq. 
EES ewiewides —— 814 
NEE? & os b3:9.00-0-0 14 — 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
ee eka gas oa 7 — ™% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
Me we wewa tiene ces 5%— 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
MES ole a a:6i4i 0 514— 614 
Extract, stainless .. 10 — 11 
Tannic Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 — 34 
ae 15 — 16% 
WS ta aibas. sae aah as 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol _ sub- 
ene eeeeewe 5 — 60 
| ae 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ..... 27 28 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
PRR 84 — 
Paranitraniline ...... 55 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3 121, 13% 
Vlive Oil, denatured, 

SF tc-ue ah wad acura 1 ) 1 50 
INI | dite acu wae arubote 10%— ie 
i See ee 9 — 10% 

Stearic Acid double 
arr 18 18, 

Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — ll” 

Peme OM, Gahisecciccs 65 : 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood do- 
PUNE. WG ae aa ale ows 48 — 50 
Dextrine-Potato ...... gs — 9 
Corn, bags 100 Ib 4 77 1 97 
Gum, British, 100 Ib, 5 02 5 22 
eS eS 41%4— 5 
Starch, corn, 100 lb... 412 — 4 382 
PNG 6a). canna ees 6 — 64 
RR ee ee 9 — 10 
WOMED 4c ade wee ee 6%— 10 
Tapioca flour ....... 31%4— 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid).... 28 — 52 
Black c ‘olumbia FF. 50 — 60 
Blue, Po ek nce d's wile 24 — 32 
Blue Sky, ordinary. 455 — 90 
Dine F Gls voces. 170 — 2 50 
Die S Checks cess 3 OO Se fics 
Blue Sky, FF...... oO — 1 20 
Blue, Fast RL..... DOO ow, Scns 
Blue, Solamine .... 200 — “s 
Benzo Azurine 90 — 80 
a 400 — 60 
re: Tes dw accm 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G... 8s — mi 
Brown, Congo R... 80 — et 
Co a a 60 — 90 
rete Gib ae aw eee 6 — 90 
Orange, Congo .... re 
Orange, Fast S..... oC eee 
OG, Wee Becks teous 80 — 90 
em, Gee casccc 40 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 
Bs) wdlevett melee a ace 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 
ata aera oad eae 125 — 1 50 
Seariet, 4 BA.w.cers 150 —... 
Scariet, 4 BS...... 2 Se A aces 
Scarlet, 8 BS...... 125 —... 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 — .... 
i ee 110 —1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene 90 — 95 
Develoving Colors— 
Black, ee eis ono 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi seats alat 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. .... 200 —.... 
Orange, developed.. 250 — .... 
Pe. cv ona wsce 100 —1 15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 250 —.... 
Searlet, Dev. ...... 250 — . 





Sulphur Colors— 


|. ee eeekae 20 — 81 
Blue, cadet ....... 90 — 95 
Blue; Navy ccccces 50 — 60 
PN oa twsedees 3 — 60 
COM “cneccvedces & — 1 50 
Green, olive ...... 25 — 50 
po ae eee 45 — 1 40 
Basie Colors— 
AUPAMING oss ceese 90 — 1 80 
Bismark Brown.... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ...... 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green — Se ccc 
Methylene blue .... 100 — 1 40 
Methyl violet ..... 90 —1 15 
Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Batrawime...<scvcae 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue blk. 47 — 60 
Napthlamine black, 

i aero 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol. 235 — 4 00 
Alka DING ..ccce 325 — 3 50 
Indigotine ...-<6<- 80 — 1 30 
Induline (water sol- 

WOE) acc eeecwe 5 — 80 
Soluble Blue ..... $300 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.... 
Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A.... 250 —.... 
Resecorcin brown .. 80 — 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S .. .. 84 — 1 70 
Orans® Tl ..ccesece , ar 
Orange GG crys... 60 — ..-. 
Acid Fuchsine 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G ..... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 -— 1 90 
Fast red A....... 50 — 65 
Azo yellow -. 135 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

Ge waswtesdcenes 140 —.... 
F. Light Yellow, 3 

GC vowetedaionasn -- 150 —.... 
Naphthol, yellow .. 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B..... 180 —.... 
Diamond Black PV. 70 — weer 
Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 
Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 
Chrome Green .... 7% —1 50 
Chrome Yellow .... 45 —1 10 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste 15 — 17 


LL 
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new smoothness, a new 


suppleness for your warps— 
Yf ERELY add a small quantity of Vietrolyn to your size solution — and 


notice the difference in the working of your cotton warps. Notice how 
“Watch much smoother they become . . . how much more easily they run along 
. how much less often the yarn gets thin-fisted and breaks. 


the You find this Vietrolyn more satisfactory for lubricating your warps than 

tallow. That's because this modern compound penetrates deeper, because it 

acti mixes with the size more readily, more uniformly. Its practically moisture- 
eaving 


free . . . displaces everything but the starch and the water. And you need 
use so little of it--only 5 pounds to every 300 gallons cf size. 


We would Eke you to try Victrolyn in your own. slasher 

. . to sce for yourself if it’s worth all we claim. Let us 

Bosson & LANE send you a 10-gallon can . . . and if it should prove 

—_— = ” unsatisfactory, you can return the unused portion at our 
expense, Write. 


Works and Office: Atlantic. Mass. consouiatin fox 
Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil \/ | C 4 ( 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease ele T I 0) | \ N ae 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings J a , 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles (REG US PAT OFF) 








a a 


TETRACHLORIDE 
ee of TIN - 





| 
| 





TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


for instance— 


Carbonate of Potash 


AS large consumers ourselves, 
we have for several years 
maintained close contact with 
a dependable European manu- 
facturer. 


(ANHYDROUS) 





HE unvarying standard 

of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 
{ warranty of receiving abso- 
t lute value for every dollar of 
i 


Large stocks in this country 
plus frequent shipments avail- 
able for ex-dock delivery make 
our position as suppliers to the 
textile industry a logical one. 





its purchase cost. 





96/98% , 
Calcined iB Hydrated 
se 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
Ki COMPANY 


‘ 40 Rector St., NewYork 


¢ Cabte Address Lycurgus. NY Write (or phone VANderbilt 4300), 

‘By BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES Textile Chemicals Division 

me LPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO ST LOUIS ry 

yi THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


535 Fifth Avenue : New York 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Davenport Hosiery mills, Chattanooga ; 
Malcolm Mackenzie, southern — sales 
manager, Sandoz Chemicai works, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Frank M. Noble, Sandoz 
Chemical works, Columbus, Ga.; J. F. 
Armstrong, Aycock Hosiery Mills, South 
Pittsburg, Tenn.; B. J. Dobbins, National 
Yarn & Processing Co., Rossville, Ga.: 
J. M. Cochran, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. H. Dubois, W. 
B. Davis & Son, Fort Wayne, Ala.; Noel 
D. White, dyeing chief for Davenport 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga: Tom Tay 
bor, Newport Chemical works: and | 
W. McCann, Oakite Products, Inc.., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


R. & H. Long Service Awards 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi 
cal Co. on Wednesday evening, Oct 
24, in recognition of faithful service, 
gave tribute to the 15 employes who 
had been with the company for over 
25 vears. The occasion was the annual 
banquet of the Parah Club, a: social 
club organized by the members of the 
company, held at the Masonic Tem 
ple, Perth Amboy, N. J. A delega- 
tion representing more than half ot 
the New York Office force attended 

Addresses executives and the 
entertainment led up to the high point 
of the evening the presentation of 
awards in the form of gold watches 


by 


On the honor roll were: Fritz 
Hoyler, 38 years; Nels Mikkelsen, 34 
years; Thos. Martenson, 33 years 
Geo. Woitscheck, 32 years; Geo 
Gardner, 31 years; Chas. Baumlin, 
31 years; J. Emil Kaus, 29 years; 
lames P. Cleary, 27 years; Lawrence 


MacLeod, 
26 years; 


27 Frank Meyer, 
James McKeown, 26 years 
Jos. Urffer, 26 years; Fred Steinmetz 
25 years; Michael Ebner, 
C. M. Will, 25 years. 

After the presentation of the awards 
in inspiring talk was given by Dr 
Samuel Steinmetz. About 350 mem 
hers of the company were present. 


years ; 


»- 
-5 


years 


Finishing of Textiles in N. C. 
Doubled in Two Years 


RALEIGH, N, 
finishing of 


C.—The dyeing and 
in this State, 
hows a larger percentage of growth 


textiles 


than do textile manufactures, in the 
ist two vears, according to the 
nennial manufactures census now 


eing tabuiated by the commerce and 
ndustry division of the State Depart 
ent of Conservation and Develop 
ent 

Wade H Phillips, director of the 
nt states that dveing and 
hing total value of products, and 
ce payments, both show an in 
f 1220: value added by 
¢ 20 Number 01 
t nereased from 10 
? nd vaee earners hav 

led u Y 
In cotton small wares a number ot 


ncreased from four to nine 


1927, and wage earners Irom 44 1n 


125 to 161 in .927, with an increase 
the amount of wages of almost 


otal value of products, 245%, 


ilue added by manufacture, 





siness News 





R. K. Mason Resigns 


Trumbull-Vanderpoel Co. 
Ralph K. Mason, 


charge of sales of the Trumbull-Vander 
: 1 


from 


vice-president in 


poel Electric Mig. Co., has resigned as | 

an officer of the compat 
Mr. Mason’s recent illness and the 

present condition of his health are re 


sponsible for this actior 


i. B. 


the sales force 


member of 
Philadel 
phia territory, has been appointed sales 


Underwood, senior 


in charge of the 


manager of this company with headquar 
ters at the f 
cut 


, 


factory at Bantam, Connecti 


Prizes Awarded on Guessing | 
Number of Travelers in Exhibit 


Miss Stella Williams, a reporter on 
the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C., 
was the winner of the $10 first prize | 


offered the person guessing the nearest 
number of travelers contained in an 
eight-inch ring which was on display at 
the booth of the Victor Ring Traveler 
Co., of Providence, R. I., at the South- 
ern Textile Exposition recently held in 
Greenville, S. C. Miss Williams’ 


guess 
was 11,622. The actual number of 
travelers was 11,721. The second prize | 
of $5 was awarded John Queen, East 


Gastonia, N. C., whose guess was 11,582 


| 

| 

| 

General Electric Sales for First | 

Te 

Nine Months 

General Electric C 

the first nine months of 

nounced on Oct. 23 by President Swope, | 

amounted to $242,676,762.07, 

with $225,959,610.89 for 

ing period last 


ales billed for 
1928, 


Oo s§ 


an- | 


compared | 
the correspond 
Profit available 
for dividends on common stock for the | 
first nine months of 1928 was $38,841, 
625.31, compared with $35,193,054.70 for 
the same nine months last 


vear 


Vear 


Acquires Control of Eclipse | 
Machine Co. | 


Majority interest in the Eclipse Ma- | 
chine Co., Elmira, N. Y., has been 
purchased by the Bendix Corp. of | 
Chicago from __ the General Motors | 
Corp. The name of the company will | 
be continued as_ heretofore The pres- | 
ent management of the Eclipse Machine 
Co. will also be continued and officers | 
of the company have been elected as 
follows: John (¢ Ferguson, president; | 
William | ident ; | 


McGrath, ce-pre 
William = ¢ Warner, cretat ul 


treasure? \ few w G 
eral M ( p. purcl 
if nt t in this cs 
Edward J. Du estate 
| ' 

jendix ( rp 

Although the Eclipse Macl ( | 
manufactures the Bendix drive 
is “the mechanical hand that crank 
your car,” and other device for the 
automotive and associated industries, as | 
well as complete starting equipment for 


aviation engines of all types, its interest 


to the textile industry centers particu 
larly upon a subsidiary company, Eclipse 
Textile Inc., of Elmira, 


Devices, also 
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HIS is a short explanation of an 


interesting situation. One that en- 
ables the striking of a proper balance, 


as to Liquid Chlorine. 


E BG firmly feels that supplying a qual- 
ity product is merely the first step in 
properly serving users of this product. 
Other factors therefore are naturally 
And 


conducted along lines that lead to good 


introduced. every transaction is 


will. We are frankly customer-minded. 
To an unusual extent—therefore this 
intangible something over and above a 
good product and good service consti- 


tutes an extra advantage for users of 


E B G Liquid Chlorine. 


Affiliated with Niagara Altali Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS.NY 
Hain office 9 East 412 Street New York 
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which manufactures the 


Ke lips¢ Van 


bobbin 


Eclipse yarn 
Ness random 
holder and 
the textile 


cleaner, the 
dyer, the | 
other 
industr rh 
the Eclips 


corresponding fheers t 


1 
clipse 


important for 


de V 1¢ es 


same officers elected for 
the 
Eclipse De- 


have long been 


Machine Ce are also 


vices, [ric Phese men 


1 


identified with tl work of the company 


New 
Shoe 


During the ist yeal 


Fabrice Used in French 
French 
new 
upper 


1 
the 


shoe industry has made use of a 


paper fabric to replace the 


leather on certain kinds of shoes, 


Trade Commissioner Charles A. Ger- 


man, Paris, informs the Department 


of Commerce 
This f 


leather, has 


ibric, imilar to 


woven 
imported 
Japan, but at the recent Paris 


Fair a 


been from 
Leather 
similat 


French product manu 


factured in Grenoble was exhibited. 
It is a and although 
similar to the Japanese product is re 


ported 


paper fabric, 


considerably finer in texture 


and somewhat thinne Prices quoted 
also consid 


the 


on the French article are 


erably lower than those at which 


Japanese product has been selling 


Owing to its variety in color, de 


sign, and texture, its washability and 


resistance, and to 
it has 


numerous 


its glazed surtace, 


received by 
the 


eit | b 


been favorably 
branches of 


} 


clothing 


ag 


industry, 


ro! 


hats, et 


wo 


men’s 


Clyde Mills Issue Attractive 
Booklet 


The Clyde Mill 
have 


Newton, N. ¢ 
issued a wo0klet entitled 
the Hands of In 
dustry, East, West, North and South,” 
which explains in detail, the 


Lin 
just 


“From Dixie to 


various 
processes the mill uses in its produc 
tion of work gloves fabrics from raw 
cotton, all done by 
the one company, without the 


any outside plants 


operations being 


aid oO! 


The line offered work glove manu 


facturers includes: Canton flannels. 


cloths and knit tubings, the 


jersey 


company that it is the only 


stating 
one in the field specializing on a com 


rhe 


various mill de 


of these fabrices 
booklet illustrate 


partments and the 


plete line 


s the 


finished product 


Textile Strike 
ported Settled 


j 
Dispatches 


Poland Re- 


in 

Poland, 
indicate that *eks oft 
wrangling, te workers 


e 


oO! Lodz hi return ) rk i 


strike was sett] 
the 


‘nN continuance oft 


struggle was tound impossible be 


+} ] 1 ] 
the lack ot tunds on the 


part 


was officially 
Federation, 


Wor! ker S 


dom of independent action 


entral 


that body gave textile free 


With the decision to discontinue the 


strike, it w 


as announced that strikers 


will get a 5° wage increase artd em 
ployers will advance them two weeks’ 


pay. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


PREPARING CLOTH FOR DAMAGED ZEPPELIN FIN 


International News Reel 


Workmen Preparing the Special Cotton Fabric to Cover the Stabilizer Fin of the 
Graf Zeppelin, which was Damaged by Heavy Gales, Encountered on Her 


Voyage Across the Atlantic. 


Lakehurst, N. J. 


Useful Catalogs 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery. A distinct 
addition to knitting literature 

The Machine 
Reading, Pa., in publishing a 
24 page book entitled, “The 

Full-Fashioned Hosiery.” Its 
pose, as stated in a foreword, 1s to stimu- 
late further interest in the possibilities of 
and to point out 
importance ot employing the 
The first pages are 
statement of the 
the full-fash- 
inability of 


has been 

W or ks, 
valuable 
Future ot 
chiet 


made by Textile 


pur 


full-fashioned products, 
the only 


best equipment few 


devoted to i briet 


growth and prosperity ot 
and the 
equipment to supply the demand for 
This is followed by the story of 
full-fash- 
Thun and 
this equip- 
skill, 
workman- 
Production 
ma- 


ioned industry, pre- 
sent 
goods 
the “Reading” 
Messrs 


and the popularity of 
result otf the 


development ot 
ined machines by 
Janssen, 
ment as a mnventive 


correct design, and = precision 


ship that are embodied in it. 
“Reading” 


and the 


it quality stockings on 


chines is next taken up, pro- 


made clear by special draw- 


cesses are 
ings and photographs showing the opera- 
tions. Units of equipment for the modern 
mill are ther such 
matters as floor 


methods 


discussed, including 


number of sections, 


pace requirements, investment, 


of operation, gauges, yarns employed, 
etc There 


re productions of letter 


machine speeds, are also 
lac simile 


] 


aozens of 


the 


heads of 
with 
that mills operating this 


YO" ot 


“Reading” machine users, 


statement 
equipment 


comprise over 


1 
stocking 


tull-fashioned 


\ttention 


\merica’s manu- 
to the de- 
Works to 
the 


tion. 


is called 
Machine 


ntormation on 


facturers 
sire of the Reading 
furnish 


any phase ot 


tull-fashioned industry without obliga 


Plywood Cases. 


been 


\ 4 pag leaflet has 
The Northwestern 

Lumber Co., 
the results of 
strength of 


issued by 
C ooperage X 
Mich., 


termine 


Gladstone, 
tests to 
various 


Living 
the 
ot three ply 


de- 
species 
which were con- 
ducted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Forest Products Labora- 


panels, 


Over Six Hundred Square Yards of this Fabric 
was needed to Cover the Huge Zeppelin’s Fin. 


The Work was Done at 


Madison, 


interest 


Wis Of outstanding 
are the toughness, strength, and 
elasticity of the yellow birch and hard 
maple panels that are used in building 
their “‘Jiffycase” The 
leaflet also shows the saving in materials, 
labor, time, shipping space, and 
freight that are Attention 
is called to the company’s “Peerless” 
maple flooring and lumber. 


tory, 


packing cases. 
room 
made. 


costs 


* 


Unit Heaters. This 24-page catalog, 
issued by the Massachusetts Blower Di- 
vision of The Bishop & Babcock Sales 
Co., Cleveland, O., discusses the B & B 
line of Massachusetts modified unit 
heaters. The distinctive features are 
pointed out and various models are illus- 
trated. Considerable space is devoted to 
construction details, dimensions, physical 
data, and performance. The publication 
will be of unusual interest to textile en- 
and executives. 


gineers 


* * * 


Thermix Stacks. The new catalog 
of Prat-Daniel Corp., New York City, 
on Thermix Stacks for mechanical draft 
20 illustrations of instal- 
lations, shows many typical layouts of 


contains about 


this form of induced draft and gives a 
curve so that the exact size of stack may 
the given 
conditions and sizes of boilers, etc. 

* * * 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, 
York, have issued a 12-page 
booklet entitled “Straight about 
Straight Alkali.” It discusses the com- 


pany’s products for 


be chosen from catalog for 


Alkali. 
Inc., New 


Facts 


textile mill use and 
the technical cooperation offered in pro- 
cessing. Lists of cities where stocks are 
carried and where offices are maintained 
are included 
* » 7 

Steel Buildings. A 40-page catalog 
known as Bulletin 1057 has been issued 
by Blaw Pittsburgh, Pa., 
descriptive of their standard buildings 
of copper bearing 


Knox Co., 
galvanized | steel. 
These one and two story buildings are 
being used in all industries. 
lication is profusely 


The pub- 
illustrated with 
half tones and drawings. 
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H. Cheney on Child Labor 


Favors 48-Hour Limit for Ages 
14 to 16 in Industry 

In an address given by Howell 
Cheney of Cheney Bros., before a 
section on industrial relations of the 
National Association of Manufactur 
ers, related to the report of the Com 
mittee on Junior Education and em 
ployment of the National Associatior 
of Manufacturers, of which he i 
chairman, Mr. Cheney said: 

“The report covered certain change: 
in the employment program for jun 
iors, which the committee and_ the 
board of directors have approved. Th« 
most important of these were: 

“1. The limiting of the applicatio: 
of the program to those in industria! 
occupations, as distinct from those in 
commerce, transportation, and mining 
It was felt that the Association ot 
Manufacturers might more legitimate 
ly cover its own field exclusively than 
to attempt to lay out a program for 
other occupations. 

As regards industrial occupa 
tions—it approved of the limiting of 
hours of employment of Juniors be 
tween 14 and 16 years of age, to not 
more than 48 hours per week, to be 
included between the hours of 7:00 A 
M. and 6:00 P. M. instead of 9:0: 
P.M. 

“3. The report of a year ago had 
recommended in the case of children 
14 to 16 years of age, the completion 
of a sixth grade and attendance at 
continuation school, except in the case 
of those who were “incapable of fur 
ther education.” The Committee’s re 
port advised that the question as t 
who were “incapable of further edu 
cation” should be limited to those wh« 
were retarded in promotion more than 
one year and that within this grouy 
the decision should be left to the room 
teacher and the school superintendent, 
assisted by the school records and 
aptitude tests. 

“As chairman of the committee, ! 
reported further that the committe¢ 
now had before it the consideration of 
the two most important problems : 

“+. What educational methods can 
be employed to improve the condition 
of that large group of children be 
tween 14 and 16 years of age who had 
lost from two to three years in school 
and who were being drilled in failure 
at mental tasks they were incapable ot 
assimulating. 

“>. What could be accomplished by 
improved methods of cooperation be 
tween the schools and industry to et 
fect a_ better adjustment of life o1 
the part of pupils leaving the schools 
This latter questior 
refers to the broad questions that ar 


to enter industry. 


now generally grouped under the sul 
ject of ‘Vocational Guidance.” Th 
Committee is studying both of thes 
questions and is endeavoring to get ex 
pert advice upon them.” 

Yarbrough Mills, 
N.C. At a meeting of the stockholder 
of the Yarbrough Mills, Inc., it was d 
cided to continue operation of the plant 
but under the direction of a_ receive! 
It is stated that application will be mac 
to superior court in a few days. 


Inc., Durhar 





han 
lders 


is de- 


lant 
pivel 


mac 
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Phila. Wool Market 
(Continued from page 185) 
undisclosed price, the wool to go into 
storage. B is quoted in a range of go 
to g7c. Right good white B was 
sold for g5c¢ while a choice lot was 
moved for an even dollar, and some 
grades of white were let go for around 
88c. It appeared every buyer was 
out for a concession, and holders will- 
ing to depart from the market had lit- 

tle difficulty in effecting sales. 
Fine and good crossbreds are 
ported the grades of noil in chief 
prices showing no change. 
indicated a healthier 


re- 
call, 
There is 
situation 


among 
manufacturers of overcoatings, and 


spinners of wool spun yarns are taking 
noils at closer to asking prices than a 
few weeks ago. There is a day to 
day steady small business, which in 
the aggregate assumes no proportions 
of moment. 
Carpet Wools Move 

Carpet wools to arrive are being 
bought and spot lots are moving 
somewhat more freely, at unchanged 
prices. Spinners are busier and, hav- 
ing moved their accumulations to 
weavers, now are working on orders. 
There notably an improvement 
among mills in Philadelphia, after 
weeks of trailing outside concerns in 
matter of volume of business. The 
carpet wool trade is perceptibly more 
buoyant, in anticipation of a contin- 
ued picking up locally, which of itself 
would reflect a healthy condition 


among the large eastern and New 
York mills. 


1S 





Activity of Wool Machinery 


Gained in September 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced the 
following statistics on active and idle 
wool machinery for September, 1928, 
based on reports received from 87 
manufacturers, operating 1,071 mills. 
This is exclusive of 10 manufacturers, 
operating 14 mills, who failed to re- 
port for the month. According to re- 
liable textile directories for 1928, 
these nonreporting are equipped with 
about 1,966 looms, 116 sets of woolen 
cards, 110 worsted combs, and 187,601 
spindles. Figures on percentage basis 
showing considerable gains for Sep- 
tember over August, are as follows: 


Looms 

Wider 50 in 

than reed 
50 in. space Sets Spinning 
reed or C’'pet of Spindles 
Month space less & rug cds. Combs W’n W’d 

Per cent active of total number of machines 

Sept., 1928.. 53.4 57.0 63.3 76.3 67.5 73.2 60.6 
Aug., 1928.. 652.4 58.1 62.9 72.9 64.6 71.1 58.4 
Sept., 1927.. 60.0 67.3 64.0 77.6 72.7 75.4 69.3 


Per cent active of total hours (maximum single- 


shift capacity) 
Sept., 1928 59.1 53.3 61.9 85.3 73.6 80.3 61.5 
Aug., 1928 55.0 48.3 63.1 77. 0 65.4 74.1 58.1 
Sept., 1927.. 63.6 65.1 64.6 84.0 81.4 81.7 171.3 


September Wool Consumption 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Wool con- 
sumption during September was ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 Ibs. less than 
for the preceding month and more 
than 4,600,000 lbs. less than for the 
corresponding month in 1927, accord- 


ing the monthly wool consumption 
report of the Department of Com- 
nerce, based on_ statistics received 


trom 489 manufacturers operating 548 
mills. 
lhe report, whcich is exclusive of 
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13 manufacturers operating 61 mills, 
notes that the total quantity of wool 
entering into manufacture during Sep- 
tember, reduced to a grease 
lent, was 43,492,494 lbs, 
with 45,102,626 lbs. reported by 490 
manufacturers for August, and 48,- 
152,574 Ibs. reported by 507 manutac- 
turers for September, 1927. 

The total quantity of wool consumed 
during September was 37,489,370 lbs., 
as compared with 39,077 048 Ibs. in 
August, and 42,020,827 Ibs. in Septem- 
ber, 1927. Consumption shown for 
September included 29,969, 055 lbs. in 
the — 5,244,528 Ibs. of asian 
and 2,27 > Ibs. of pulled wool. 


equiva- 
as compared 


5,787 | 


Farr Alpaca Wage Reduction to 
Meet New Bedford Basis 
Hotyoxe, Mass.—A_ readjustment 
of wages in the cotton mill of the Farr 
Alpaca Co.’s plant to meet conditions 
brought about by the recent readjust- 
ment of wages in New Bedford went 
into effect on Oct. 30, the 
amounting to 5% reduction. 
The readjustment affects the 
employes of the No. 4 cotton mill 


change 


300 


the company. The worsted mills, Nos. 
I, 2 and 3 buildings, in which several 
hundred operatives work, are not af 


fected. 





Dr. Herty Opens Office as Con- 
sultant 

Dr. Charles 
the Chemical 
opened 
gineer 


H. Herty, 


Foundation, 


of 
has 


advisor 

Inc., 
othices an industrial en- 
and consultant at 1 Park 
avenue and announces that his status 
and title at the Chemical Foundation 
is changed, as he becomes special rep- 
resentative. As far as is known, Dr. 
Herty’s former position advisor, 
will not be filled by the foundation. 
In his new position Dr. Herty will 
have offices at the Chemical Founda- 
tion headquarters, 85 Beaver street, 
but will give only part time to duties 
there. 

In opening his new 
Herty states that he will seek to be 
a contact agent between industrial 
forces in the North and organizations 
in the South which are seeking de- 
velopment of new industries and bet- 
ter utilization of natural resources as 
yet undeveloped or not fully developed. 


as 


as 


offices, Dr. 





November Price Differentials 
Set by Silk Exchange 

At a regular meeting of the Adjust- 
ment Committee of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange, Inc., | 


eld recently the 
following 


differentials between the 
basis grade and the premium discount 
grades of raw silk which may be de- 
livered against exchange contracts 
during the month of November were 
announced: 


Grade A, price of basis grade plus 
50¢. 

Grade B, basis plus 25¢c. 

Grade C, basis plus toc. 


Grade D, basis 
Grade E, 
Grade F, 
Grade W, 
Grade X, 
Grade Y, 
Grade Z, 


grade. 
minus 
minus 
minus 
basis minus 
basis minus I5c. 
basis minus 25c. 


basis 


Sc. 
T4c. 


basis 
basis 





WY 


a 


Cr WOR a 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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ited 


make 
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(30-4xI 


for 


WANTED 


box 


and 


georgettes, 


crepe, 


and rayon fabrics. 


Address Adv. 607, Textile World, 


cotton 
for six 
or will 


standing 
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Address 


334 Fourth 





sell 
1 established 


warp 
month 
on 
sellin 


Ady. 6 


Ave., 


WOOLEN MILL 


Mill with raw 


stock 
cheap 1 


19, Tex 


New Y 


dyeing equipment 
wear 
s’ production on confined 
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g organization 


nen's 


and 


tile 


Situations Wanted 


11-2x1 


with 


World, 
New York 


box) 


crepe 


ork. 












Will 


finance. 
high 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
C. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
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single. 
cy men’s suitings, 
class 


NTENDENT 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Position wanted by man 


Textile 


World, 


Boston, 


Worked on broadcloth, 
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26 yrs. of 
auto 


overcoatings and cloak 
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Mass 
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OVERSEER 
wanted by 
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0 





man 
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50 yrs 
all kinds of goods, 


kinds 
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of age 
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NNING 


American, 


Good 


Position 
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from silk to satinetts 
references. 














BR. 520, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
ssa eaiaa 
OVERSEER DYEING Position wanted by man 
29 yrs. of age, American, single Worked on cotton 
warps & skeins, rayon skeins, cotton raw stock 
Familiar with Klauder-Weldon, Hussong, Buhliman, 
Franklin, Delahunty and Hurricane machines. A 
No. 1 recommendations. 
oO B 660, Textile World, toston, Mass 
cciiecieiiaeiancemcnanntainsiitiinceaniaaeatianaecinainis 
DESIGNER IN WLN. OR WORSTED  MILé& 
Position wanted by man 41 yrs, of age. German, 
irried Worked on men’s wear fancy woolens and 
worsteds Good recommendations 
Oo. B. 719, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL Posi- 
tion wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, American, 
married Worked on wool piece dyes, union goods, 
silk and cotton Familiar with Klauder-Weldon and 
im machines Good recommendations 
oO B. 817, Textile World Boston, Mass 
ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN ‘VOPSTED 
MILL Position wanted by man 23 yrs. of age, 
American, single Worked on fancy woolen suitings 
and overcoatings, and fancy worsted men’s wear 
familiar with D&F and C&K machines A No. 1 
references 
o. B. 962, Textile World, Boston Mass 
OVE RSEER DYEING Position wanted by man 
26 yrs, of age American, married Worked on all 
virgin wool, cotton warp, shoddy fillin il! shoddy 
and oany kind of union ods Familiar with 
Franklin, Klauder-Weldon and Hussong machines. 
First class recommendations 
oO RB 981 Textile World Boston Mass 
ASSISTANT DESIGNER) OR HI AD PATTERN 
WEAVER Position wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, 
Polish married Worked on woolens, worsteds, 
satinets, plaid backs, etc First class references 
0 B 989, Textile World, Boston Mass 
eee 
SUPT. OF SHODDY MILL OR SUPT. DYEING 
& FINISHING. Position wanted by man 33 yrs. of 
age, American, married Familiar with dyeing of 
wool, shoddy, cotton, also carbonizing of same; union 
pieces, stripping and dveing Familiar with Frank 


lin 


Pracess, 


carbonizing 


bowls 


mendations 


0 


1000, 


Klauder- Weldon, 


and 


Textile 


tubs. 


World, 


First 


Boston, 


Hussong machines and 
class 


recom - 


Mass. 


WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OVERSEER 
SUPT 
American, 
mixes, 
zoods, 
chines. 

oO. B 


WOOLEN FINISHING OR 
Position wanted by man 35 yrs. of age, 
married. Worked on satinets, cotton 
suitings, cloakings, overcoatings, face finish 
ete Familiar with all makes finishing ma- 
Good recommendations 

1053, Textile World, 


ASST. 


Boston, Mass 


CLERK IN WE IGHTING DE PT OR OVERSEER 
IN VELVET OR SILK _ MILL, Position wanted by 
man 30 yrs. of age, German, single Worked on 
velvets, plushes, silks and velvet ribbons. Familiar 


with German looms, jacquard machines, spooling, 
winding and warping machines. Good recommenda- 
tions 

Oo. B. 1131, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVE RSEER WOOL E oN CARDING. Position wanted 
by man 46 yrs. of age, American, married Worked 
on satinets, blankets, low and fine grade wool. Fami- 
liar with D&F cards, tape condensers and ring 
doffers. Good references. 

oO. B. 1137, Textile 

SUPT. & 
Position wanted by 
single. Worked on medium and 
and yarns, men's wear, overcoatings, 
fine, medium and low grade blankets. 
American and English machines. 
tions 


World, Boston, Mass. 
DESIGNER 
man 27 yrs. 


ASST IN WLN 
of age, Canadian, 
low grade stock 
bolivias. velours, 

Familiar with 
Good recommenda 


MILL 


RB. 1202, 
ASST. SUPT 


Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OR OVERSEER FINISHING IN 
WLN. MILL. Position wanted by man 32 yrs. of 
age, English, married. Worked  on_ broadcloth, 
women’s wear and men’s wear Familiar with all 
makes machinery. Good recommendations 

0 B. 104, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


“OVERSEER DYEING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL 
Position wanted by man 59 yrs. of age, American 
married. Worked on raw wool, raw cotton and 
worsted yarn, unions, win. and wst. piece dyes 
vigoureaux printing, carbonizing, ete Familiar with 
all makes dyeing machines. A-1 recommendations 

oO 118, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING OR PICKING. 
Position wanted by man 29 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on cotton, woolen, silk rayon and 
shoddy. Familiar with D. & F., Lombard, Dodge 
and Stetson machines. First class references. 

oO. B. 310. Textile World, Boston, Maas 


~ OVERSEER COTTON DYEING OR DYESTUFF 
SALESMAN Position wanted by man 30 yrs. of 
age, English, married Worked on all classes of 
cotton, rayon and art silk. Familiar with jigs, pads 
and reels Good references 
Oo. B. 403, Textile 
OVERSEER woo 
HAND OR FIXER. 
of age, American, 
low stock woolens 
and rayon 
mules 


Boston, Mass 


World. ston, Ma ef 
SPINNING, SECOND 

Position wanted by man 34 yrs 

married Worked on fine and 

and cotton mixes, china grass 

Familiar with D. & F. and J. & B 
Good references. 

0. B. 425, Textile World, Boston, M 

POSITION 


~ ASSISTANT DESIGNER OR IN 
TESTING LABORATORY. Position wanted by man 
21 yrs. of age, American, single. Worked on shirt- 
ings, dress goods, lenos, jacquards, ginghams, rayons 
Familiar with H. & Crompton & Knowles, 
Woonsocket, Saco-Pettee machines. First class 
references 
0. B. 631, 
OVERSEER 
wanted by 
Worked 











foston, Mass 





Textile World, Boston, 


WOOLEN FINISHING. 
man 44 yrs. of age, American, married. 
on cassimeres, cloakings, overcoatings, 
plushes, velours, mackinaws, tweeds, homespuns, 
coverts, auto cloth, ete. Familiar with all makes of 
finishing machinerv. Good recommendations. 

. B. 665, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Mass. 
Position 





